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that, however strongly caution and delay 
appeal to the British temperament in matter^ 
pohfical, there is a time when the true wisdom 
lies m a generous enthusiasm to incur nsks in 
an honourable endeavour to meet legitimate 
aspirations But the action of 1919 was only 
possible because it was the logical outcome of 
the whole trend of the exercise of British 
sovereignty m India As m Egypt, so m 
Bntish India the aims oi the British Govern- 
ment have never been set merely on the 
mamtenance of effective admimstration and 
the just exercise of civil and cnmmal junsdic- 
tion , they have been directed, more or less 
consciously and more or less effectively from 
time to time, to producmg m India the measure 
of pohtical capacity among its people whicl: 
would render it possible to entrust them with 
their own government with the assurance thal 
no irremediable ills would result Tardy the 
process may seem, but it behoves a statesman 
to remember that a few decades are as nothmg 
in the annals of a nughty nation, that the 
principles of constitutional hberty were o{ 
gradual and' painful growth in the XJmte^ 
Kingdom itself, and that, transplanted ff! 
India, they were slow to take ropt in a soil a/ 
first cold and uncongemal to them Nor ma^ 
we forget that, if Enghshmen have been foun<j 
to deny the apphcabdity of Parhamentarj* 
institutions to India, there are Indians who' 
hold that, as Indian art obeys canons of ^ 
higher spirituahty and deeper sigmficance thai 
those of Western art, so the ancient poht 
of the Hin du kingdom — ^rude and barbarous i,' 
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Westerns dconi it — represents tlie true idcnl of 
Indian government As often, exlromo vicn\s 
meet and oppo'^e a stubborn, if frequently 
unavoued, resistaiu'e to (lie rcab/ation of the 
essential fnet that, ulnlc (he jinsl has its lessons 
for us, ^\c cannot hope to meet the needs of 
the future bv the vain effort to restore an 
ancient order vhich has fulfilled its puiposc, 
Mcldiiip {ilaco to ni'w 

Jjcst one pood cu'?ton» hhotild <-omip( tlic norld 

Houccor this ma\ be, it is at least certain 
that the position of India, at the moment when 
the ofiicerfi of the East India Company' began 
the process winch uas not to end until the 
British CrowTi exorcised soceicignty or suze- 
rainty over all but an insignificant portion of 
the peninsula, was far removed from either 
the ideal period of Hindu rule or o\en the 
sllective, if somewhat crude, administration 
established by the uisdom and tolerance of 
the great Alcbar The ansterc fanaticism of 
^urangzeb shattcied the possibility of tlic 
aiaintcnanco of an Empire based on the 
loj'alty of Mahomedan and Hindu alike , long 
'cfore the death of the aged Empeior in 1707, 
ho formidable aimy created by Alcbar had 
eelmed from its militaiy process, and the 
orces of the i\Iogul were unfit to leduco to 
obedience the Slahrattas Under lus degenerate 
successors the ruin of the Empire proceeded 
wnth ever -increasing rapidity, and m 1739 Nadir 
Shah of Persia sacked Delhi, the Impciial 
ity, and ivrested Afgliamstan from the crowni 
Hmdostan The Malirattas aspired to 
jize the pou'er from the nerveless hands of 
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tlio houBO of Timur, but tlieir loose confederacy 
met A\iih such disaster at Pampat from the 
Afghan cincf, Ahmad Shall, in 1761, that the 
dream of a Mahratta empire of India pcnshcd 
for ever Amid the confusion tlic Navahs, 
01 vicc-geicnts, disregarded more and more 
openly the nominal obedience ivhich they oned 
to the Emperor, and European adventurers 
were encouraged to seek profit from the 
prevalent anarchy Tha brilliance of the 
success of.DupIcix in his mtervention in the 
pohtics of Southern India, which brought with 
it a commercial monopoly, in the period 
from 1748-51 stirred the representatives of 
the East India Company to emulation, and 
the mibtary abibty of Robert Clive secured 
British predominance in the Carnatic In 
Bengal the same result was the outcome of the 
hostility of the j'oung Nawab Siraju-d daula, 
whose attack on Calcutta, followed by the tragic 
pisode of the Black Hole, excited m the French 

>vernor at Chandernagore the hope that 
utter ruin had befallen the English Company’s 
venture in Bengal The anticipation was 
falsified, and, though peace for the moment 
was patched up between the Company and the 
Hawab, suspicion of French intrigues w^as one 
of the causes which led to the decisive victory 
of Plassey, and the appointment as Hawab of 
Mir Jafar m 1757 

The intervention of the servants of the 
Company, at first sight remarkable m the 
agents of a tradmg company, becomes less 
strange when it is remembered that the natuie 
of the enterprises undertaken by the Company 
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compelled its emissaries to xirovide themselves 
mtli troops and fortified plaees, and that 
Chailes II had conferred upon them the light 
of carr'^nng on war n ith local pon crs in case of 
need But the exercise of delegated poweis 
of sovereignty had Iiithcrto been restricted, 
and it nas characteristic of the genius of CJive 
that in 1759 he urged upon Pitt the meiits of ob- 
taimng from the Emperor a grant of sovereign 
authority over Bengal, a proposal which even 
the commandmg spint of that statesman Avas 
fam to discourage The result n as untoward , 
]\Iir Jafar as a puppet of the Company 
was pOAverless to check its servants in then 
career of enrichment, and in 1760 gave way to 
]\Iii Ivasim This Navab, more able and 
energetic than Ins predecessois, sought in vain 
to mtroduce reforms in the admimstration, but 
was met by the implacable' hostihty of the 
Calcutta Council to any measures hkely to 
interfeie Avith the conduct of the piivate tiade 
whence, as a result of the miserable emoluments 
of their official positions, their fortunes were 
denved The mtolerable claim vas peisisted 
in that this private trade must be exempt 
from any dues, and, when Mii Kasim, in 
justice to the Indian tradeis, cancelled the 
dues levied on their trade also, the Council, 
despite the protests of the Piesident Van- 
sittait and Warren Hastings, then Resident 
at Kasimbazar, demanded then rcimposition 
The ghastly massacre of almost all the Euro- 
peans m his power by which the distracted Na- 
wab met this unjust demand ivas decisively re- 
venged by Major Munro at Buxar on 23 October, 

A 3 
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J764, when the forces of the Nawah, and 
of the Nawab of Oudh, the Vizier of the 
Empeior Shah Alam, were utterly routed 
The Company, however, recogmzed the gravity 
of the situation in regard to the nusgovemment 
of Bengal, and dispatched Clive, now a baron 
m the peerage of Ireland, to maugurate 
refoims Clive, however, had receded from the 
standpoint of 1759, and no longer contemplated 
the exorcise of sovereignty by the Company , 
the stubborn resistance of jMir Kasim’s forces 
at Buxar had impressed upon him the danger 
lest ‘ the natives, left without European aUies, 
would find in their oivn resources means of 
carrymg on war against us m a much more 
soldierly manner than they ever thought of 
when their rehance on Euiopean allies encou- 
raged their natural indolence ’ His measures, 
therefore, were half-hearted , the Bmperor, 
who, after Buxar, had accepted a position of 
dependence on the Company, was induced to 
grant to the Company the Diwam, or right of 
collectmg the revenues of Bengal,' Behar, and 
Onssa, in return for an annual grant of 26 
lacs and the assignment of the districts of 
Allahabad and Kora, which the Nawab of 
Oudh was required to surrender As Mn 
Jafar, who had replaced Mir Kasim as Kawab 
of Bengal, was dead and his successor a mere 
boy, the Company, which was , entitled under 
the Imperial grant to assume direct control of 
the collection of the revenue and the cml 
jurisdiction connected with it, might easily 
have stood forward as effective rulers of 
-Bengal But the fatal plan was adopted of 
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evading dncct responsibility" , tlie military 
and police jurisdiction of the Nawab was 
entrusted to a deputy of the Navab, IMu- 
liamniad Baza Khan, vhilc the duties of the 
Divani weie dmded betveen that officer for 
Bengal, and a Hindu, Maharaja Sliitab Bai, 
for Behar No really effeetive stejis vere 
taken to secure the cultivators from excessive 
taxation, and Parliament tacitly connived at 
the misgovcrnment by requiring m 1767 an 
annual pay ment of £400,000 fiom the Company 
as the price of permission to i emaiii m posses- 
sion of the terntoiies acquired by it in India 
The Directors, conscious of the growing 
e\nls of a system whose worst ctTects became 
more obnous aftei Clive's return in 1767, 
sought to check exactions by the appointment 
in 1769 of supransors, but the lemcdy’- ivas 
inadequate, and the terrible famine of 1770, 
which reduced by a tlmd the population of 
Bengal, brought home to the Directors, who 
had to aslc foi a remission of tlic paymicnt due 
to the government, the necessity of a vital 
change, at the same time as it imxircsscd upon 
Parhanient the necessity of taJang further 
measures regaidmg the control of the territories 
w'hose acquisition by the Company necessanly 
brought them under the soveieign authority 
of the CrowTi The Directois instructed Wanen 
Hastmgs to assume the Piesidency m Bengal, 
while under North’s Act of 1773 he became m 
1774 Governor-General •with some measure of 
authority over the admimstiations at Madras 
and Bombay, though subject to the contiol 
of a Council which devoted its energies to 
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hampering and thwarting him, until the death 
of Colonel Monson m 1776 enabled him by the 
use of his casting vote to secure the acceptance 
of his pohcy The services rendered by Warren 
Hastings, despite innumerable difficulties, were 
of the highest ment and assured the foundation 
of the British dominion in India Averse from 
projects of conquest, he yet designed the 
establishment of British mfluence throughout^ 
India , he assumed full lesponsibihty for the 
whole admimstration of Bengal, and impressed 
on his subordmates that they owed a duty to 
the people whose affairs they admmistered 
paramount to all private mterest He estab- 
lished courts for the due administration of 
both civil and cnmmal justice, and he was 
the first to recogmze the claims of Hindu 
and Mahomedan law to be respected m the 
administration of justice In his revenue 
admimstration he adopted the prmciple 
of making a detailed assessment based on 
careful inquiry in each district, and, while 
giiung security to the Zemindars who farmed 
the revenue, by fixmg the assessment, for five 
years he conferred on the ryots, who were the 
actual cultivators, the protection of formal 
contracts, to save them from the vanable and 
excessive exactions to which they had hitherto ' 
been exposed 

Hastmgs had deserved well alike of the 
Company, the British Grovernment, and the 
people of India , he had restored the finances 
of the Company, had estabhshed Bntish power 
m India, and had aimed at a just and impartial 
rule But the means at his disposal were 
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scniilv, collcngnc'' jcfraclon, In*? oj^pnncntfc 
ver'^cd in En^t^'rn ‘>lnU*(rnft nnd lie Imd nt times 
recourse to juetliod'' unuorlln of the Ingh 
piincijilcs b\ uhirli In'- ni lion‘s 11010 guided 
under noriunl eondition- These enors, mag- 
nified l)\ the mahgnnnoc of Francis nnd h\ 
jiersonnl jenlous\ aiaihd to dejirne him of tlie 
lionours which had been the just rewnul of liis 
lUiistnous ceixni's and lo m\ohe him in the 
cruel dc la^, s of an iiiijienehment w Inch begun on 
13 rehruan , 1788 ended on 23 April, ITOo, bv 
his; lionourahle ncquittnl No candid judgement 
can den\ the justice of the decision of the House 
of Lords no one can excuse tlu‘ intolerable 
dela'^s of a trial which jiroied that the weajion 
of impeachuK nl had grown too rusti for modern 
use J3ui there is a side to the jiiohlem which 
the 1 indicaloii; of Hastings aie prone to over- 
looh iSpecifie and grace charges weie alleged 
against him which it wasonh nght thata court 
of justice should sift and, although the accused 
was guiltless of the enmes alleged against Inm, 
the burning cOoqucnce of BuiKe lemams a noble 
monument of tbc pimciple that British lule, 
even in the remotest lands, must lest on im- 
partial justice, and tliat the cxeicisc of sovcicign 
power IS justifiable only in so fai as it amis at 
the good of the subjects to wdiom it extends 
The rivalry of Hastings’s colleagues w'lth the 
Govemor-Gencial had been of value in focussing 
moie and 11101 e closely the attention of Parlia- 
ment on India, and Pitt’s Act of 1784 asseited 
in the clearest manner the right of the British 
Government to control Indian policj'’ by sub- 
jecting the Dnectors to the supomsion of a 
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nc u department of stato, tlie Board of Control 
In 1703 tins department, hitherto under a 
Socrctnry of State, -vias rcorgamzed b}" the 
appointment of a President, 'i\ho became the 
mmistcr rosjionsible to Parliament for the 
conduct of Bntish relations ^\nth India The 
Company retained the light of inalnng appoint- 
ments, but the Board nught recall any officer 
from India It -was declaied that to pursue 
schemes of conquest in India was contiary to 
the ^\lsh, the honour, and the policy of the 
nation, and aggressive wars v ere forbidden save 
with the consent of the Court of Directors or its 
Secret Committee Parliament thus disavowed 
ideas of dominion, but facts proved too strong 
to be lesisted Lord Cornnalbs redeemed the 
surrender of YorktouTi by the overthrow of 
Tipu Salub, ivho liad usurped the throne of 
Mysore, at Sermgapatam, and concluded in 1792 
a defensive alhance vnth the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, m order to secure the 
three poivers the peaceful enjoyment of the 
cessions of territory which they had imposed on 
Tipu Comwalhs, however, was anxious to 
conform to the desire of the Company, and 
devoted much care to internal reforms He 
succeeded in secunng adequate salanes for the 
■Compan 3 ’’’s servants, who, reheved from the 
necessity of seeking illegitimate gains, develojied 
a high degree of efficiency and devotion to duty , 
und he earned out, partly on hues planned by 
Hastmgs, a senes of judicial reforms, under 
which criminal jurisdiction was transferred to 
Bntish hands, civil jurisdiction was separated 
from revenue administration, and an elaborate 
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system of local court-' ■was cnllod into being 
Ills jnclicinl clinngos were onh parlh successful 
m achieving their objects Cornwallis had an 
exaggerated distrust of the exercise of criminal 
jurisdiction In Indian oflicinK, and it was found 
neccssar\ in 18T> to lestore to tlu' (ollcctors the 
niaglsicrial jiowor-' of which he had deprned 
them in defeicnce to the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of jiowcrs llie achlc^cment normally 
associatcfl with his name, the permanent settle- 
ment of Bengal, is now' generally admitted 
to have been a serious error , under it the 
Zemindars, whose oflicc of la.x collector had 
often become lici editary, were coni cited into 
landholders, and the actual cultivators of the 
land degraded into the position of tenants 
The same conservatism in Cornwallis dis- 
position induced him to sujiporl the desire of 
the Companj' to secure m 1703 the renewal foi 
a further pciiod of t w cut y years of the monopoly 
of trade granted in 1773, while the govern- 
ment had already showii their appreciation of 
Ins services by accepting the advice, wdnch 
Warren Hastings had vainly urged upon them, 
and by securing an amendment to the Act of 
1784 empowermg tlie Governor-General to 
override the views of his Council, if on mature 
deliberation he deemed it necessary to do so 
Cornwallis’s successor, Sir John Shore, obeyed 
to the letter the injunction to avoid mteiference 
m Indian politics, and pei nutted the Nizam to 
suffer defeat in 1795 at the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, w'hile his tamo surrender to the mutinous 
demands of the nulitary officers induced the 
Company to secure Iiis recall Lord Wellesley, 
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■who "toolv Ills place in 1798, ncloplod -with the 
doubtful approval of the Directors a course 
diametncally opposed, the Ni/am, vlio had 
fallen under Drench influence, was recalled to Ins 
allegiance , Tipu Sahib for the same reason "was 
attached and killed in 1799, and a scion of the 
former lino placed in suboicbnate alliance on the 
throne of ^Mj'sore The territories of Arcot and 
Tanjorcivcre annexed by agreement, and the Car- 
natic vas appropriated, again on tlie ground of 
disloyalt}’^ The Nawab of Oudli was compelled 
to cede valuable tcrntoncs, now included in the 
Province of Agra, m the same year The 
Mahrattas remamed the only serious enemy, but 
internal disumon paralysed their efforts , mili- 
tary operations of great bnlbance forced the 
Peshwa m 1802, the Bhonsla Raja of Berar and 
Nagpur and Sindia in 1803, to accept the terms 
imposed by the Governor-General Holkar, 
who remamed recalcitrant, met wuth severe 
defeats in 1804, but a rash attack on Bharatpur 
led m 1805, and the Directors had alread}’’ 
Lired of the new policy, and had secured the 
recall of the too ardent Wellesley Despite his 
devotion to his plan of estabhshmg the British 
power as paramount m India, Wellesley was not 
unmmdful of the needs of the ci-vil admmistra- 
tion , he laid great stress on the estabhshment 
of a college at Calcutta for the trainmg of 
the ci-vil servants of the government, recogmzmg 
that the demands on their talents were such as 
to require speciahzed preparation for the 
performance of their duties The Directors 
vetoed his proposal, but m 1809 the East India 
Company’s College at Haileybury came mto 
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tlu' cxpii y of the term gi nniod to the Company m 
]793, came M^thout licsitation to the eonclusion 
lhat ' the dominion exorcised by the East Lidia 
Com]iany has on tlie ivliole been beneficial to 
the natives ’ The inevitable result f ollov ed m 
the roncval of the governing powers of the 
Conijiany for a further period of twenty years 
Its commcicial monopolv, save as rcgaids the 
tea trade, vas mthdrami , but Lord Grenville’s 
])ioposal that the CVown should assume direct 
control, and the civil service be reermted by a 
limited competition among nonunees of the 
pubhc schools, was rejected by a Parhament 
icluctant to deal voth the vexed question of 
patronage The admission of imssionanes, a 
grave question on w^hich j\Lnto had expressed 
strong \news, was hotly debated, and finally 
conceded subject to licence, while the appomt- 
nient of a Bishop of Calcutta and three arch- 
deacons paid from Indian funds marked the 
recognition of the justice of securmg the due 
admimstration of spmtual benefits to the British 
population 

The jMahiattas stiH remamed m large measure 
mdependent, while disorder Avas spread in 
BLndostan by wandering hordes of Pathans and 
Pmdans, armed robbers, v'hose mcursion mto 
British territory in 1812 had roused the anxiety 
of Mmto and the Directors A further Pindan 
raid in 1816 was the prelude to the wars con- 
ducted undei the orders of Mmto’s successor, 
the Marquess of Hastmgs, which resulted m 
1817-19 m the overthrow of the Bhonsla Raja 
and the annexation of part of his territory, the 
chastisement of Sindia and HoUcar, and the 
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cxtinclion of the ])ohlicnl powor of the Pcsln\n 
Willun tlic limit of India proper tlic jiarnniounl 
power of the Biiti*?!! was now established, though 
the boundancs of India were to be enlarged in 
1843 by the annexation of Snid. without adequate 
justification and by the taking o\erof the Pun- 
jab in 1849, after two wars had proved that 
peace eould not otherwise be attained British 
sovereignty was further extended, in the mam 
by Lord Dalhousie, through the apiihcation of 
direct Bntish rule to teiritories on the failure 
of legitimate heirs, A\hilc the insensate arrogance 
of the kings of Burma lesulted in large cessions 
of their dominions m 1826 and 1862 The loyal 
aUiance of Nepal was secured m ISIG on just and 
eqmtablc terms Ver\ dilTerent results were 
attained bj^ the policy of intervention in 
Afghanistan to winch Lord Auckland was moved 
m 1838 by fears of Russian intrigue, and his 
successor, Ikird Ellenborough, wisely abandoned 
m 1842 an intervention which had cost the 
British arras the most serious defeat ever inflicted 
upon them m India 

The estabhshinent of Britain as the para- 
mount power wes accomjianicd b}' marked 
indications of growing enhghtenment of policy , 
the settlement methods of Comwelhs were 
rejected bj’- Elphinstone m Bombay after the 
Peshwa’s doivnfall, by Metcalfe at Delln, and by 
Munro m Madras, aU of w'hom adopted methods 
based on the desire to respect the incbgenous 
customs which ComwaUis had ignored To 
Lord WilhamBentmck as Governor-General from 
1828-35 belongs the credit of facing hon^i^* 
the obhgation of seekmg the ’ im 
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ment of the people, while respecting theirp 
religious behefs The difficulty of the position 
IS exposed m ffis famous minute on the suppres-^ 
Sion of Sati, on which after deep thought het 
boldly resolved despite the advice of many' 
expenenced adnmnstrators In the case of - 
Thuggee, ivith the abolition of which Sir Wil-j 
ham Sleeman’s name is mseparably connected, ; 
the ^practices of the stranglers who immolated > 
their victims m honour of Kali had not the 
sanction of antiqmty or of the lawgivers of the < 
past Bentmck also had the wisdom to realize i 
that both financial considerations and the 1 
dictates of justice required that Indians should 
be freely admitted mto the pubhc service , the ; 
system inaugurated by Comwalhs was largely ' 
recast , Indians were readily appointed to ’ 
executive and judicial office as subordinate 
judges , the provincial courts which had proved ! 
cumbrous and useless were abohshed , certam 
judicial duties were imposed on collectors of 
revenue, and the office of district magistrate 
combmed with that of collector, Commissioners 
of Revenue and Circuit were estabhshed, save 
m Madras, to supervise and co-ordmate the 
work of collectors m their vanous functions, and 
the system of Boards of Revenue was extended 
by the creation of one at Allahabad The 
scheme of adimmstration thus assumed largely 
the form which it has smce preserved, and, 
though now capable of improvement, un- 
doubtedly it long served effectively the ends of 
its creators 

The Directors m their selection of Bentmck 
had not been unmindful of the importance of 


<'iU(iitioii of n Mcmbri. chnrjicil with the 

codification of linhan Ini*' To the Go\ernoi- 
Goncr.il in the aucinented C'ouneil Mas gi%cu the 
£olo powir of le^qclntion foi India, to the 
supersession of tlio right of i''suing regulations 
possessed by the go^ crnnients of Bengal, Jladras, 
und Bombay undei Geoige I’s cliartei in 172G 
and tlie Act. of 1SI3, a mcasuic rendered 
expedient viler aha by tlic decision to permit 
he free cntiy of British subjects into India On 
a^ulay, Jiosc exposition of the Bill of 1833 
in the House of Commons is an excellent example 
01 his more subdued eloquence, fell the duties of 
|-^gal Member of Council . his work in codifica- 
lon bore fruit latci in the Penal Code and the 
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cOflcs of Civjl nnd Crimmnl Procedure, but his 
influence nns more immediately felt m the 
Rpliero of oducal ion As carl}’’ ns the Act of 1813 
a la( of rupees annually liad been destined for 
' the revival nnd improrcmcnt of literature, 
nnd the encouragement of the learned natives 
of India, nnd for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British temtones in 
India ’, hub disputes as to the objects on which 
it should bo expended had been m progress 
betw'cen those who acKocated the claims of 
Sanslcrit and Arabic nnd the supporters of 
Western learning ]\Iacaulay with a profound 
Ignorance of the classical languages of India 
pronounced in favour of the Anglicists, and 
Bentinclc’s resolution of 7 jMnrch, 1835, secured 
for English the position of tlie official nnd 
literary language of Indian government, while 
the simultaneous foundation of the Calcutta 
Medical College opened the way to the assimila- 
1011 by India of Western scientific methods, 
w'hich were to enrich in due couise the world of 
scientific thought Bentinck liad shown great 
consideration in Ins exercise of control over the 
Indian press, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, who acted 
as Governor-General on his retirement, abobshed 
all restrictions on its activity Thus the press 
remained free untd 1878, when Lord Lytton’s 
government found it necessary to impose 
restnctions — ^withdrawn in 1882— on the ver- 
nacular press, while the growth of sedition 
evoked further legislation m 1908, 1910, and 
during the War 

Lord Auckland’s regime wasted its strength 
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m the folly of the war "Rath Afghanistan, but 
Lord Ellenborough’s colleagues secured the 
abohtion in 1843 of the legal status of slaveiy 
m India While avoiding social disturbance Siv 
Henry Hardinge’s overthrow of the Sikhs was 
accompanied by efforts to mduce the Native 
States to put an end both to Sati and infanticide, 
while a campaign was set on foot agamst the 
human sacrifices practised m the hill tracts of 
Onssa The efficiency of the admmistration 
steadily improved, and m 1863 Parhament 
extended the Company’s rule vathout specifica- 
tion of date, at the same time openmg to com- 
petition the covenanted civil service, providmg 
for a provmcial admmistration m Bengal, and 
addmg two judges, and four representatives of 
the local governments of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, and Agra, to the Legislative Council of 
the Governor-General, while the Legal Member 
was admitted to meetmgs of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General Dalhousie’s 
activity covered eveiy branch of admims- 
tration an efficient Pubhc Works Depart- 
ment was created, roada constructed, rail- 
ways begim, the electric telegraph installed, 
irrigation promoted, and cheap postal rates 
mtroduced Reforms were maugurated m 
prison Eidministration and effective attention 
paid to vernacular education The annexation 
of the Punjab, of Oudli, of Nagpur, and of other 
mmor temtones consohdated British India, 
while an admirably conducted campaign added 
Pegu to the Empire * 

The complacency ivith which Dalhousie 
reviewed the events of his eight years of work in 
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ISIO on (piittini' oOuf* ]no\cd to be painfulh 
nnjUMtitnfl TIh‘ inulm> of the 33cngal nrm\ 
jn 1H57, Mijiportocl 1)^ clcuKutH of tlio ci\il 
pnjnilat ion, pi o\ od 1 hut tho Company s ndmnub- 
1 rut ion, (lospito it's niorit^ Imd fnilod to keep 
in cfToitixi touch with Indian ojnnion TJic 
cliiintf* H uhioh cnsiK d on the restoration of 
order Mtu niotncd hy the rtcogmtion of this 
cardnnd (iioi In the first ])Ince, the direct 
Ieaponslbllll^ of the C'lown for the government 
of India was a\ovcd, and the immediate 
sn\ei( igntv of tlie Oueen leteucfl on 1 Jnnuai \, 
1877, formal lecogmtion b^ the assumption of 
the title of Emiircss of Jndia Tlie protests of 
the Directors against the extinction of tlicir 
control, ably presented in tlitir petition to 
Pailiament, vcic blushed aside by the Prime 
Minister and the Cliancellor of tlic Exchequer 
in tlicir suppoi t of the Government of India Piii 
Secondly, the national sentiment of India vas 
rcBjiccted by the decision to avoid any extension 
f the aica of direct British control m India , on 
the other liand, tlie government ceased to 
remain iiidifTerent to tlie character of the 
adinimst ration of the Native States, and its 
suzerain poveis were used to encourage that 
dcveloiiment of effective government u hich has 
honouiably distmguislicd these territories Bfy- 
sore, under direct administration from 1831-81, 
was icndercd in the latter year to the rule of 
the Maharaja, and the effective loyalty of that 
state, of Hyderabad, and of the other Native 
States was bnlbantty displayed in tbe Euro- 
pean war 111 the third place, the necessity ivas 
recognized of secunng a vndor measure of 
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co-opcralion bolli Iiiclinn and Einopcnn, in the 
framuig of legislative measures ‘ It is a great 
evil Sir Bartle Frerc vTotc in 1860, ‘ of the 
present system that Government can rarely 
learn hov its measures vnll be received, or liow 
they are likely to affect ex on its European 
subjects, until cnlicism takes the form of 
settled and often bitter opposition ’ 

Tlie development, however of the plan of 
secunng more effective Indian aid m govern- 
ment was hampered at the outset by unexpected 
difficulties The Slutmy had cmphasi/cd the 
necessity of a strong government, and there was 
reluctance to take any measure likely to weaken 
it by cbvision of authoritj% while the Legislative 
Council established in 1853 had showTi a tendency 
to convert itself into a replica of Parliament and 
to claim control of the executive The Indian 
Councils Act of 1861, therefore, while expanding 
the Governor-Generars Legislative Council and 
restormg legislative pow'ers to the provinces, 
linuted their authority to legislation only To 
Lord Duffenn belongs the credit of recognizing 
the need of advance, and a moie generous 
measure w'as passed in 1892, which opened the 
way to the presence of elective members by 
sanctiomng the malung of rules allowang 
representative boebes in India to elect candidates 
for nomination by the government The poweis 
of the Councils w'cre also mcreased by pernuttmg 
members to ask questions and allowmg a discus- 
sion, though not voting, on the budget The re- 
forms of Lord Mmto and Lord Morley were evoked 
b}’^ the growth of political aspirations m India, 
favoured by the result of the Russo-Japanese 
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war of 1904r-5, and by the disconcerting realiza- 
tion that the government had been unable to fore- 
see the deep irritation -which -would be produced 
by such measures as the Universities Act of 1904, 
and the partition of Bengal m the follo-wing year 
The Act of 1909 made discussion on the budgets 
real by permittmg di-vnsions, conceded the nght 
of moving resolutions, and perimtted supple- 
mentary questions , it also opened the way to 
a reconstruction of the personnel of the Councils, 
under which that of Bengal had an elective 
majority, those of the other provmces had non- 
official majorities, and only on the Govemor- 
GeneraFs Council was an official majority 
retamed At the same time, however, msistence 
was laid on the doctnne that the powers of the 
government must not be weakened , Parha- 
mentary government was ruled to be mapphc- 
able as yet to India and any mtention to mtro- 
duce it was disclaimed The concessions were 
followed m 1911 by the Kmg Emperor’s -vnsit to 
4 India, and his announcement of the reversal of 
the policy of the partition of Bengal and of the 
creation of Delhi as the Imperial capital, both 
acts destmed as graceful recogmtions of the 
contmmty of Indian history 
The anticipations of 1909 have been far out- 
stepped by events A shortsighted insistence 
on form had excluded India from the nght of 
membership of the Impenal Conference when 
the constitution of that body Was framed m 
1907 , but, when the meetmgs of the Impenal 
War Cabmet were summoned m 1917 and 1918, 
India, mcludmg the Native States, was accorded 
full membership both in the Cabinet meetmgs 
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and in the War Conferences held simultaneously 
India also was granted the nght of representa- 
tion by a special delegation at the Peace 
Conference of 1919, and the treaties of peace 
were signed separately for India, to which was 
accorded full membership as part of the Empire 
m the League of Nations In mternal matters 
the necessity of creatmg electorates and trammg 
mmisters m administration has prevented the 
immediate grant of complete Dominion self- 
govemment, but, even if we may hold that a 
fuller measure of responsibihty might have 
immediatel}’- been conferred on mmisters, the 
fact lemams that a sure path is now open by 
which the goal of complete autonomy Avithin 
the Empire may be attamed, and the British 
dommion m India fulfil the assmance of Sir 
Thomas j\Iunro m 1824 that ' if we pursue 
steadily the proper measures, we shall m time so 
fai improve the character of our Indian subjects 
as to enable them to govern and protect them- 
selves’ Tins dictum of one of the ablest of 
Indian admmistrators remmds us that India 
cannot attam full self-government until the 
Indian aim}"- is prepared, without British aid, to 
mamtam internal ordei and repel the attacks of 
frontier tribes, and the cieation of such a force 
must inevitably occupy a considerable period 
and mvolve close and cordial co-operation be- 
tween the British and Indian governments and 
peoples 


A BERRIEDALE KEITH 
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THE EAST INDIA COMPANY AND 
THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH 
INDIA, 1750-1858 
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1 The French Council at Chandernagoi e to 
the Suj)erior Council in the Isle of Fiance, 

, 16 December 1756 

We think, gentlemen, you ^\llI be astonished to 
learn the principal circumstances of tlie revolution 
which has ]ust driven the English from all their 
Settlements in Bengal We will give }ou a very 
brief account of them 

The Navab, Siraj-uddaula, having, contrary to 
every one’s expectation, succeeded his grandfather 
Aliverdikhan, in the month of April, ns Suha of 
Bengal, the English had speedily a most terrible 
experience of the violent and passionate character 
of this young Prince, whom they had irritated by 
their arrogance and the shelter they had given to 
one of his enemies Driven to extremities by their 
bravados, he first treacherously seized a little fort 
which they had near the capital, and then came 
with a formidable army to besiege them in Calcutta, 
which V as their chief Settlement on the Ganges 

The vanity of the Engbsh having persuaded 
them the Moors would never dare to venture so 
far, they were so surprised and terrified that they 
lost their heads and could not profit by any of 
those advantages which Europeans have over such 
contemptible troops Though numbering six 
hundred whites, well provided with all sorts of 
munitions and sheltered in a regular fort, they 
made scarcely any resistance at all after the 
Nawab’s arrival The Governor himself, Mr 
Drake, with the Commandant of the troops, the 
greater part of the Council, officers and inhabitants, 
and all the women, took refuge on br'f'^ the 
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which ^ve^c in tho port Tlie few soldiers, who 
had remained in the fort, refusing to recognize 
any anthority, disorder prevailed to such an extent 
that the white flag was displayed on the afternoon 
of tho 20th, 1 c after three days’ siege But the 
floors, before the capitulation was arranged, 
crowded to the gates and, as no one fired on them, 
easily burst them in and entered, killing all who 
tried to resist The plunder in the Settlement and 
fort was immense as the English had not taken the 
precaution to embark their w oalth 

That was, so to say, the beginning of their ills 
The prisoners to the number of two hundred having 
been hurriedly shut up in a w arehouse were almost 
all suffocated in one night Those who survived, 
especially the chief men, after ha\nng suffered all 
kmds of misery and after having been dragged in 
chains to Murshidabad, tho capital of Bengal, were 
sent back to us by the Nawab in the most de- 
plorable condition, which we tried to alleviate in 
every possible way 

The lot of those saved m the ships has been 
hardly less wretched Having with difficulty 
gained the mouth of the river, they have since 
endured all the bad weather of the ramy season, 
and at the same time been embarrassed by the 
numbers of women and children with whom their 
ships were crowded This, ]omed to the bad 
provisions which were aU they could obtain, 
quickly caused a kmd of pestilential sickness which 
carried off many of them 

The capture of Calcutta drew with it the rum 
of all the small factories which they possessed 
scattered over Bengal, and now they do not retain 
a smgle establishment in this kingdom Since this 
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sad revolution only one vessel has arrived from 
Europe It brought them two hundred and fifty 
men from Madras, but this reinforcement not 
bemg large enough, they have planned no enter- 
prise so far They expect every moment the arrival 
of a squadron of six ships of war and five of the 
Company’s, which left the coast on the 14th 
October and which brmgs them one thousand 
Europeans and three thousand sepoys There is 
no doubt that with these forces they will be strong 
enough to retake Calcutta, which is now defended 
by only a small number of Moors But besides the 
fact that its capture wiU not recoup them the 
colony bemg entirely rmned and plundered, it is 
not certain that they will be able to maintain 
themselves in it against all the forces of the Nawab 
What 18 absolutely certain is that this war must 
derange commerce, as it drives all the merchants 
away 

Smce the above was written the English squa- 
dron has arrived m the Gu^nges The Director 
received a letter some days previously, by which 
M Vemer, chief of the Surat factory, informed 
him that a stnall vessel, which was sent express by 
the English chief at Bassora and arrived at Bombay 
on the 6th October, brought letters from London 
intimating that war had been declared between 
France and England the 17th May preceding, that 
the Governor of Bombay had announced this by 
beat of drum in his island, and had immediately 
sent pattamms express to the Commander of the 
Enghsh squadron m the Roads at Balassore so that 
he might profit by this news and capture any of 
our vessels which were entering or going out of 
the Ganges This news obliged us to postpone 
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tlie departuie of the Rvhy But the frigate Danae 
which had just arrived haviug passed without any 
difhculty makes us think that the English, whom 
we cannot suppose ignorant of the aforesaid news, 
havmg other things to think of, do not intend to 
avail themselves of their superior forces against 
us, and the owners of the Ruhy havmg in conse- 
quence determined to dispatch this vessel promptly 
m order to profit by these favourable circumstances, 
which make us suppose that the Engbsh think they 
must be careful in their behaviour towards us 
Consequently we are going to work so as to 
dispatch the La Favorite as quickly as possible * 

2 Golond Ghve to the Secret Gommittee of 
the Directors, 26 July 1757 

I GAVE you an account of the taking of Chander- 
nagore , the subject of this address is an event of 
much higher importance, no less than the entire 
overthrow of Nabob Suraj-u-Dowlah, and the 
placmg of Meer Jaflaer on the throne I intimated, 
m my last, how dilatory Suraj-u-Dowlah appeared 
m fulfilling the articles of the treaty This dis- 
position not only contmued but mcreased, and 
we discovered that he was designing our ruin, by 
a conjunction with the French To this end 
Monsieur Bussy was pressingly mvited to come 
mto this province, and Monsieur Law of Cossim- 
bazar (who before had been privately entertained 
in his service) was ordered to return from Patna 
About this time some of his principal officers 
made overtures to us for dethronmg him At the 
head of these was Meer Jaffier, then Bukhshee to 
the^ army, a man as generally esteemed as tbe 
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other was detested As we had reason to believe 
this disafiection pretty general, ve soon entered 
into engagements with Meer Jaffier to put the 
crown on his head All necessary preparations 
being completed with the utmost secrecy, the 
army, consisting of about one thousand Europeans, 
and tvo thousand sepoys, with eight pieces of 
cannon, marched from Chandernagoro on the 13th, 
and arrived on the 18th at Cutwa Fort, which was 
taken without opposition The 22nd, in the even- 
ing, we crossed the river, and landing on the island, 
marched straight for Plasscy Grove, whore we 
arrived by one in the morning At daybreak, we 
discovered the Nabob’s army moving towards us, 
consisting, as wo since found, of about fifteen 
thousand horse, and thirty-five thousand foot, 
with upwards of forty pieces of cannon They 
approached apace, and by six began to attack 
with a number of heavy cannon, supported by the 
whole arm)', and continued to play on us very 
briskly for several hours, during which our situation 
was of the utmost service to us, being lodged in 
a largo grove, with good mud banks To succeed 
in an attempt on their cannon was next to im- 
possible, as they were planted m a manner round 
us, and at considerable distances from each other 
We therefore remained quiet in our post, in 
expectation of a successful attack upon their camp 
at night About noon, the enemy drew off their 
artillery, and retired to their camp, being the same 
which Roy Dullub had left but a few days before, 
and which he had fortified with a good ditch and 
breastwork We immediately sent a detachment, 
accompanied with two field-pieces, to take posses- 
sion of a tank with high banks, which was advanced 
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about three hundred yards above our grove, and 
from whence the enemy had considerably annoyed 
US with some cannon managed by Frenchmen 
This motion brought them out a second time , but 
on finding them make no great effort to dislodge 
us, we jiroceeded to take possession of one or two 
more eminences Ijnng very near an angle of their 
camp, from whence, and an adjacent eminence m 
their possession, they kept a smart fire of musketry 
upon us They made several attempts to bring 
out their cannon, but our advanced field-pieces 
played so warmly and so well upon them, that they 
were always drove back Their horse exposing 
themselves a good deal on this occasion, many of 
them were kiUed, and among the rest four or five 
officers of the first distinction, by which the whole 
army bemg visibly dispirited and thrown mto 
some confusion, we were encouraged to storm 
both the emmence and the angle of their camp, 
which were carried at the same mstant, with little 
or no loss , though the latter was defended 
(exclusive of blacks) by forty French and two 
^ pieces of cannon , and the former by a large body 
of blacks, both foot and horse On this, a general 
rout ensued, and we pursued the enemy six miles, 
passmg upwards of forty pieces of cannon they 
had abandoned, with an infinite number of 
hackeries, and carriages filled with baggage of aU 
kmds Suxaj-u-Dowlah escaped on a camel, and 
reachmg Moorshedabad early next morning, dis- 
patched away what jewels and treasure he 
convemently could, and he himself followed at 
nudnight, with only two or three attendants '' 

It IS computed there are kiUed of the enemy 
about five hundred. Our loss amounted to only 
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t\\entv-fc\vo killed and fifty v.oundcd, and those 
chiefly blacks During the nnnncst part of the 
action "wc obscr\cd a large body of troops ho%cring 
on our right, whick pro\cd to be our friends , but 
as they never disco\ercd thcmschcs by an} signal 
whatsoever, vc frcqucntlv fired on them to make 
them keep their distance AVhen the battle nas 
over, they sent a congratulalory message, and 
encamped in our neighbourhood that night The 
next morning Jlecr Jaflier paid me a visit, and 
expressed much gratitude at the service done him, 
assuring me, in the most solemn manner, that he 
Mould fnithfuU} perform Ins engagement to the 
English He then proceeded to the city, vluch 
he reached some hours before Suraj-u-Dowlah 
left it 

As, immediately on Sura]-u-Do\\ lab's flight, 
j\feer Jaffier found himself in peaceable possession 
of the palace and city, I encamped M'lthout, to 
prevent the inhabitants from being plundered or 
disturbed , first at Maudipoor, and afteruards at 
the French factory at Sydabad However, I sent 
forward Messrs Watts and Walsh to inquire into 
the state of the treasury, and inform me what was 
transacted at the palace By their representations 
I soon found it necessary for mo to be present, 
on many accounts , accordingly, I entered the 
city on the 29th, with a guard of two hundred 
Europeans and three hundred sepoys, and took 
up my quarters in a spacious house and garden 
near the palace The same evening I waited on 
Meer Jaflier, who refused seating liimsclf on the 
musnud till placed on it by me , which done, ho 
received homage as Nabob from all his courtiers. 
The next morning he returned my visit , when, 
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after a good deal of discourse on the situation of 
hiB affairs, I recommended him to consult Jugget 
Seit on all occasions, who being a man of sense, 
and having by far the greatest property among 
all his subjects, would give him the best advice for 
settling the kingdom in peace and security 

On this, he proposed that we should immediately 
set out together to visit him, which bemg complied 
with, solemn engagements were entered into by the 
three parties, for a strict union and mutual support 
of each other’s interests Jugget Seit then under- 
took to use his whole interest at Delhi (which is 
certainly very great), to get the Nabob acknow- 
ledged by the Mogul, and our late grants conjfirmed , 
likewise to procure for us any fcnans we might 
have occasion for 

The substance of the treaty with the present 
Nabob 18 as follows — 

1st Confirmation of the mmt, and all other 
grants and privileges m the treaty with the late 
Nabob 

2ndly An alliance, offensive and defensive, 
against all enemies whatever 
Srdly The French factories and effects to be 
delivered up, and they never permitted to resettle 
m any of the three provmces 

dthly 100 lacs of rupees to be paid to the Com- 
pany, m consideration of their losses at Calcutta 
and the expenses of the campaign 
6thly 60 lacs to be given to the English sufferers 
at the loss of Calcutta 

6thly 20 lacs to Gontoos, Moors, &c , black 
sufferers at the loss of Calcutta 
Tthly 7 lacs to the Armeman sufferers 
These three last donations to be distributed at 
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the pleasure of the Admiral and gentlemen of 
Council, including me 

8thly The entire property of aU lands ivithin 
the Mahratta ditch, which runs round Calcutta, 
to he vested in the Company also, six hundred 
yards, aU round, without the said ditch 
9thly The Company to have the zemmdary of 
the country to the south of Calcutta, lying between 
the lake and river, and reaching as far as Culpee, 
they paying the customary rents paid by the 
former zenundars to the government 

lOthly Whenever the assistance of the English 
troops shall be wanted, their extraordinary charges 
to be paid by the Nabob 

llthly No forts to be erected by the govern- 
ment on the river side, from Hooghley downwards 
12thly The foregoing articles to be performed 
without delay, as soon as Meer Jaffier becomes 
Subadar 

On examining the treasury, there were found 
about 150 lacs of rupees, which bemg too little to 
answer our demands, much less leave a sufficiency 
for the Nabob’s necessary disbursements, it was 
referred to Jugget Seit, as a mutual friend, to settle 
what payment should be made to us , who accord- 
ingly determined, that we should immediately 
receive one half of our demand, — two thirds in 
money and one third in gold and silver plate, 
jewels, and goods , and that the other half should 
be discharged in three years, at three equal and 
annual payments 

The part to be paid m ready money is received and 
safely arrived at Calcutta , and the goods, jewels, 
&c , are now delivered over to us , the major 
part of which will be bought back by the Nabob 
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for ready money, and on the remaining tliere "will 
be little or no loss A large proportion was pro- 
posed to have been paid us in jewels , but as they 
are not a very saleable article, we got the amount 
reduced one half, and the difierence to be made up 
in money 

It IS impossible as yet to form a judgement how 
much the granted lands will produce you, as the 
Europeans arc quite ignorant of the extent of the 
country between the river and lake , but, in order 
to give you some idea of the value, 1^11 venture to 
estimate it at ten lacs per annum An officer on 
the part of the Nabob is already dispatched to 
Calcutta to begin the survey, in conipany with 
one of ours 

Suraj-u-Dowlah was not discovered till some 
days after bis flight , however, he was at last 
taken m the neighbourhood of Rajahmahul, and 
brought to Moorshedabad on the 2nd inst , late at 
night He was immediately cut ofi by order of 
the Nabob’s son, and (as it is said) without the 
father’s knowledge Next mornmg the Nabob 
paid me a visit, and thought it necessary to 
palliate the matter on motives of pobcy , for that 
Suraj-u-Dowlah had wrote letters on the road to 
many of the zemindars of the army, and occasioned 
some commotions among them m his favour 

Monsieur Law and his party came as far as 
Rajahmahul to Suraj-u-Dowlah’s assistance, and 
were withm three hours’ march of him when he 
was taken As soon as they heard of his misfor- 
tunes, they returned by forced marches , and, by 
the last advices, had passed by Patna, on the other 
side of the river A party of Europeans and sepoys 
were qmckly dispatched after them , but I am 
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doubtful if we shall be able to overtake them 
before they get out of the Nabob’s dominions 
Strong letters have been wrote from the Nabob 
to the Naib of Patna, to distress them all in his 
power, and to take them prisoners if possible A 
compliance with which I am in anxious expecta- 
tion of 

I ought to observe, that the French I spoke of 
in the action were some fugitives from Chander- 
nagore, who had assembled at Sydabad It was 
by their advice, and indeed by their hands, that 
the Engbsh factory at Cossimbazar was burned 
and destroyed, after our gentlemen had quitted 
it on the renewal of the troubles 

The present Nabob has every appearance of 
bemg firmly and durably seated on the throne 
The whole country has quietly submitted to him, 
and even the apprehension of an inroad from the 
side of Delhi is vanished , so that this great 
revolution, so happily brought about, seems 
complete in every respect I persuade myself 
the importance of your possessions now in Bengal 
will determme you to send out, not only a large 
and early supply of troops and good officers, but 
of capable young gentlemen for the civil branches 
of your business 

3 Colonel Clive to the Eight Hon William Pitt, 
7 January 1759 
Sir, 

Suffer an admirer of yours at this distance to 
‘ congratulate himself on the glory and advantage 
which are likely to accrue to the nation by your 
bemg at its head, and at the same to return his 
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nio'^t frrnU'fiil thnnks for the diHtin^'uislicd manner 
\ ou Jim Iicen picmed (o apealc of ins successes m 
lliose parts, (nr iiuleod bmoncl his dcscrvings 
Tlio close attention \on bcsto^\ on the affairs 
of the BntisJi nation in general has induced me 
to trouble you Mith a fen jmrticulars relative to 
India, and to la> before joii an c\act account of 
the rmcnucs of tins countr}, the genuineness 
nhereof }ou may depend upon, ns it has been 
faithfully extracted from the Minister’s books 
Tiio groat rci olution tliat has been effected here 
b\ the success of the English arms, and the vast 
advantages gained to the Company bv a treaty 
concluded in consequence thereof, have, I observe, 
in some measure, engaged the public attention , 
but much more may }ot m time be done, if the 
Company iviil exert tiicmselves m the manner the 
importance of their present possessions and future 
prospects deserves I have represented to them 
in the strongest terms the expediency of sending 
out and keeping up constantly such a force as ivill 
enable them to embrace the first opportunity of 
further aggrandizing themselves , and I dare 
pronounce, from a thorough knovrledge of this 
country government, and of the genius of the 
people, acquired by two years’ application and 
experience, that such an opportunity witl soon 
ofier The reigning Subah, whom the victory at 
Plassey invested with the sovereignty of these 
provinces, still, it is true, retains his attachment 
to ns, and probably, while he has no other support, 
wiU continue to do so , but Mussehnans are so 
little influenced by gratitude, that shoidd he ever 
think it his interest to break with us, the obligations 
he owes us would prove no restraint and this is 
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very evident from lus having lately removed his 
Prime Jlimster, and cut ofi two or three prmcipal 
officers, all attached to our interest, and who had 
a share m his elevation. Moreover, ho is advanced 
in years , and his son is so cruel, worthless a young 
fellow, and so apparently an enemy to the English, 
that it will be almost unsafe trusting him with the 
succession So small a body as two thousand 
Europeans wdl secure us against any apprehen- 
sions from either the one or the other , and, in 
case of their darmg to be troublesome, enable the 
Company to take the sovereignty upon themselves 
There will be the less difficulty in bringing about 
such an event, as the natives themselves have no 
attachment whatever to particular princes , and 
as, under the present Grovernment, they have no 
security for their lives or properties, they would 
rejoice m so happy an exchange as that of a mild 
for a despotic Government and there is little 
room to doubt our easily obtainmg the Moghul’s 
sunnud (or grant) m confnmation thereof, provided 
we agreed to pay him the stipulated allotment out 
of the revenues, viz fifty lacs annually This has, 
of late years, been very ill-paid, owmg to the 
distractions m the heart of the Moghul Empire, 
which have disabled that court from attending to 
their concerns in the distant provmces and the 
Vizier has actually wrote to me, desiring I would 
engage the Nabob to make the payments agreeable 
to the former usage , nay, further appbcation 
has been made to me from the Court of Delhi, to 
take charge of coUectmg this payment, the person 
entrusted with which is styled the King’s Dewan, 
and IS the next person both in dignity and power 
to the Subah But this high office I have been 
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ohligod to (loolino for f ho prc'^ont, ng I nm im^^jlling 
(0 occnsion nny jonlous) on (lio part of tlic Subali , 
f^pcrinll} AM I SOP no hlvoliliood of tlio Company’s 
pro\nling ns ^\lth a suniriont- force to support 
proporl) so considcrnblc nn cnijilo}, and Ti\]uch 
would open a way for securing the Subnliship to 
oursehcH That tins ^\ould be agreeable to the 
Moghul can hardly bo questioned, as it would be 
so much to his int-orcst to have these countries 
.under the dominion of a nation famed for their good • 
faith, rather than in the hands of people vho, a 
long experience has convinced him, never will pay 
liim his proportion of the revenues, unless aved 
into it bv the fear of the Imperial army inarching 
to force them thereto 

But so largo a sovereignty mo} possibly be an 
object too oxtonsn c for a mercantile Company , 
and it IS to be feared they are not of themselves 
able, without the nation’s assistance, to maintain 
so wide a dominion I have therefore presumed, 
Sir, to represent this matter to you, and submit 
it to your consideration, whether the execution of 
a design, that inaj hereafter be still carried to 
^-'greater lengths, be vorthy of the Government’s 
taking it into hand I flatter myself I have made 
it pretty clear to you, that there will be little or no 
difficulty in obtaining the absolute possession of 
these rich kingdoms , and that with the Moghul’s 
own consent, on condition of paying him less than 
a fifth of the revenues thereof Now I leave you 
to judge, whether an income yearly of upwards 
of two miUions steflmg, with the possession of 
three provinces aboimding in the most valuable 
productions of nature and of art, be an object 
deserving the public attention , and whether it 
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be worth the nntion’fi while t-o take the proper 
inensures to ‘secure such an acquisition, — an 
acqui-^ition which, under the management of so 
able and disint«Vcstcd a minister, would pro^e a 
•lource of immense wealth f-o the kingdom, and 
might in time be appropriated in part as a fund 
towards diminishing the hca\y load of debt under 
which we at prcbcnt labour Add to these ad- 
vantages the influence wo shall thereby acquire 
o^e^ the several European nations engaged in the 
commerce here, which those could no longer carry 
on but tlirongli our indulgence, and under puch 
limitations as we should think fit to prescribe It 
16 well worthy coiihiderntion, that this project ma\ 
be brought about without draining the mother 
country, ns has been too much the casr> ^\ith our 
possessions in zVmcncn A small force from home 
will be sufficient, ns wc always make sure of nn\ 
number wc please of black troops, who Is-'ing both 
much better paid and treated In us than In the 
country powers, will very readily en^^r into our 
service 3Ir Walsh, who will have the honour 
of delivering }ou this, ha\nng lKM?n nn f^cretarv 
during the late fortunate cxpcdit’cn is a thorough 
master of the subject, and will !>.> able to explam 
to you the whole design and the faciiit\ w.tn 
which it may be executed, muen more to y^-tr 
satisfaction, and with greaP^’- pcrspiourn, 
can possibly be done in a Ict'cr * I chall i' 
only further remark, that I have tormnun r* 
to no other person but your^ if , nor cho- 
troubled you, Sir, but from a couMction ti-' r 
will give a favourable reccur.ou to v%uy 
intended for the public coni 

The greatest part of iLc iroous b'^Var'r- ^ ' ”‘-^5 
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establislunent are now employed m an expedition 
against the French in the Deckan , and, hy the 
accounts lately received from thence, I have great 
hopes we shall succeed in extirpatmg them from 
the province of Golconda, where they have reigned 
lords paramount so long, and from whence they 
have ^awn their principal resources during the 
troubles upon the coast 

FTotwithstanding the extraordinary efiort made 
by the French in sendmg out M Lally with a 
considerable force the last year, I am confident, 
before the end of this, they will be near their last 
gasp m the Carnatic, unless sorne very unforeseen 
event interpose in their favour The supenority 
of our squadron, and the plenty of money and 
supplies of all kinds which our friends on the coast 
will be furnished with from this province, while the 
enemy are m total want of every thing, without 
any visible means of redress, are such advantages 
as, if properly attended to, carmot fad of wholly, 
effecting their rum in that as well as in every othen 
part of India 

May the zeal and the vigorous measures, pro- 
jected for the service of the nation, which have so 
eminently distinguished your mimstry, be crowned 
with all’ the success they deserve, is the most 
fervent wish of him who is, with the greatest 
respect. 

Sir, 

Your most devoted humble servant, 
()Signed) Robt Clive 

✓ » 


Calcutta, 7 til January 1759 
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Tkeatifs of comincrtc arc understood to be 
for the mutual benefit of the contracting parties 
Is it then po'ssible to supjpoce that tlie court of 
Delhi, by coufemng the prmlego of trading free 
of cuBtom*^, could mean an inland trade in the 
commodities of their omi count r\, at that period 
unpractised and unthought of b> the Englisli, to 
the detriment of their revenues and the rum of 
their 0N\m merchants ’ We do not find such a con- 
struction was c\er heard of, until our own servants 
first invented it, and afterwards supported it by 
violence Neither could it be claimed by the 
subsequent treaties with Jlecr Jafiier, or Cossiin 
All, which were ncv'cr understood to giv'c one 
additional privnlcgc of trade beyond what the 
firmau expressed In short, the specious argu- 
ments used bv those who protended to set up a 
right to it convince us they did not want judgement, 
but virtue to w ithstand the temptation of suddenly 
amassing a great fortune, although acquired by 
means incompatible with the peace of the country, 
and their duty to the Company 

Equally blamcablc wore they who, acknowdedg- 
ing they had no right to it, and sensible of the ill 
consequences resulting from assuming it, have, 
nevertheless, earned on this trade, and used the 
authority of the Company to obtain, by a treaty 
exacted by violence, a sanction for a trade to 
enrich themselves, without the least regard or 
advantage to the Company, whose forces they 
employed to protect them in it. 

Had this short question been put, which their 
duty ought first to have suggested, ‘ Is it for the 
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interest of our employers ’ ’ they would not have 
hesitated one moment about it , but this criterion 
seems never once to have occurred. 

All the barriers being thus broken down between 
the English and the country government, and 
everything out of its proper channel, we are at a 
loss how to prescribe means to restore order from 
this confusion , and bemg depnved of that con- 
fidence which we hoped we might have placed in 
our servants, who appear to have been the actors 
in these strange scenes, we can only say, that we 
rely on the zeal and abilities of Lord Clive, and the 
gentlemen of the Select Committee, to remedy 
these evils Wc hope they will restore our reputa- 
tion among the country powers, and convmce them 
of our abhorrence of oppression and rapaciousness 

6 Finnan from Shah Alam granting the 
Diwani of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa to the 
East India Company, 12 August 1765 

At this happy tune our royal Firmaund, indis- 
pensably requiring obedience, is issued , that 
whereas, in consideration of the attachment and 
services of the high and mighty, the noblest of 
exalted nobles, the chief of illustrious warriors, 
our faithful servants and sincere well-wishers, 
worthy of our royal favours, the Bngbsh Company, 
we have granted them the Dewanny of the Provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, from the beginnmg 
of the Pussul Rubby of the Bengal year 1172, as 
a free gift and ultumgau, without the association 
of any other person, and with an exemption from 
the payment of the customs of the Dewanny, 
which used to be paid to the Court It is requisite 
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that the said Company engage to be security for 
the sum of tw^enty-six lakhs of rupees a year, for 
our royal revenue, which sum has been appomted 
^rom the Nabob Nudjum-ul-Dowla Behauder, 
and regulaily remit the same to the royal Ciicar , 
and in this case, as the said Company are obliged 
to keep up a large army for the protection of the 
Provmces of Bengal, <fec , we have granted to them 
whatsoever may remam out of the revenues of the 
said Provmces, after remitting the sum of twenty- 
six lakhs of rupees to the royal Circar, and providmg 
for the expenses of the Nizamut It is requisite 
that our royal descendents, the Viziers, the 
bestowers of dignity, the Omrahs, high in rank, 
the great officers, the Muttaseddees of the Dewanny, 
the managers of the business of the Sultanut, the 
Jaghirdars and Croones, as well the future as the 
present, usmg their constant endeavours for the 
establishment of this our royal command, leave 
the said office in possession of the said Company, 
from generation to generation, for ever and ever 
'Lookmg upon them to be assured from dismission 
or removal, they must, on no account whatsoever, 
give them any interruption, and they must regard 
them as excused and exempted from the payment of 
all the customs of the Dewanny and royal demands 
Knowmg our orders on the subject to be most 
strict and positive, let them not deviate therefrom 

TFi-ifteii the 24th of Sophar, of the 6th year of the 
Jaloos, the 12th of August 1765 

Contents of the Zimniun 

Agreeably to the paper which has received our 
sign manual, our royal commands are issued, that 
m consideration of the attachment and services of 
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tlie Ingh and miglity, the noblest of exalted nobles, 
the chief of lUnstrious waraors, our faithful 
servants and sincere well-wishers, worthy of our 
royal favours, the English Ckimpany, > w6 have 
granted them the Dewanny of the ftovinces of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, from the begmmng of 
the Fussul Rubby of the Bengal year 1172, as free 
gift and ultumgau, without the association of any 
•other person, and with an exemption from the 
customs of the Dewanny, which used to be paid to 
the Court, on condition of their being security for 
the sum of twenty-six lakhs of rupees a year for 
our royal revenue, which sum has been appomted 
from the Nabob Nudjum-ul-Dowla Behauder , 
and after remitting the royal revenue and pro- 
viding for the expenses of the Nizamut, whatsoever 
may remain we have granted to the said Company 

The Dewanny of the Provmce of Bengal 

The Dewanny of the Provmce of Behar 

The Dewanny of the Province of Onssa. 

FlRMAimD FEOM THE EjNO ShAH AJlLUM FOR 

THE Dewanny of the Province of Bengal, 1766 

At this happy time our royal Firmaund, indis- 
pensably requirmg obedience, is issued , that, in 
consideration of the attachment of the high and 
mighty, the noblest of exalted nobles, the chief of 
illustrious warriors, our faithful servants and sincere 
well-wishers, worthy of our royal favours, the Engbsh 
Company, we have granted them as a free gift and 
ultumgau, agreeably to the Zimmun, from the 
begmmng of Rubby Tuccacooy-ul of the Bengal 
year 1172, the office of the Dewanny of the Khalsa 
Shereefa of the Provmce of Bengal (the Paradise of 
the Earth), with the conditional jaghire thereof, 
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without the association of anr other person. It is 
requisite that our royal descendants, the Yizicrs, the 
bestowers of dignit)'’, the Oinrahs, high in rank, the 
great officers, tlie Sluttaseddees of the Dowanny, the 
managers of the business of the Sultanut, the Jaglur- 
dars and Croories, as well the future as the present, 
using their constant endeavours for the establish- 
ment of this our royal command, leave the said 
office mpossession of thcsaid[Company, from genera- 
tion to generation, for ever and ever Looking 
upon them to be insured from dismissal oi removal, 
they must, on no account whatsoever, gi\ c them any 
interruption, and they must regard them as excused 
and exempted from the payment of all the cus- 
toms of the Dewamiy and demands of the Sultanut 
Knowing our orders on this subject to be most 
strict and positive, let them not denate therefrom 
Tfj lilen the 24th of Sophai , of the 6th year of the 
JaJoos, the 12th of Avgust 1765 

Contents of the Zimnnin 
Agreeably to the paper wffiich has received our 
sign manual, wc have granted the office of the 
Dewanny of the Edialsa Shereefa of the Province 
of Bengal (the Paradise of the Earth), with the 
conditional jaghire thereof, as a fiee gift and 
ultumgau, to the high and mighty, the noblest 
of exalted nobles, the chief of illustrious warriors, 
our faithful servants and sincere well-wishers, 
worthy of our royal favours, the English Company, 
without the association of any other person from 
the beginnmg»of the Rubby Tuccacooy-ul of the 
Bengal year 1172 

Fort W'dlmm, 30th Sej)tenil)er 1765 
(A true copy ) 

(Signed) Alexandeb Caiupbell, S S C 
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[Similar separate Firmaiinds were granted for 
Bcliar and Orissa ] 

Firmaund trom the King Shah Aalum, 

CONFIRAnNG THE GrANTS OF BURDWAN AND THE 

REkT OF THE Company’s Possessions in Bengal 
TO THEM, 17G5 

At thas iiappy time our royal Firmaund, indis- 
pensably requiring obedience, is issued , that 
the Chucklas of Burd^van, j^Iidnapore, and Chitta- 
gong, and also the Twenty-four Pergunnahs of 
Calcutta, &c (the zcmindarry of the high and 
mighty, the noblest of exalted nobles, the chief of 
illustrious warriors, our faithful servants and 
sincere well-wishers, worthy of our royal favours, 
the English Company), which were granted to the 
said Company in the time of Meer Mahomed 
Kossim, and Meer Mahomed Jaffier Khan, deceased, 
we, in consideration of the attachment of the said 
Company, have been graciously pleased to confirm 
to them, from the beginning of the Fussul Rubby 
of the Bengal year 1172, ns a free gift and ultum- 
gau, without the association of any other person 
It IS requisite that our royal descendants, the 
Viziers, the bestowers of dignity, the Omrahs, 
high in rank, the great officers, the Muttaseddees 
of the Dewanny, the managers of the business of 
the Sultanut, the Jaghirdars and Croories, as well 
the future as the present, usmg their constant 
endeavours for the establishment of this our royal 
command, leave the said Districts and Pergunnahs 
in possession of the said Company, from generation 
to generation, for ever and ever Lookmg upon 
them to be insured from dismissal or removal, 
they must on no account whatsoever give them 
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any interruption, and they must regard them as 
excused and exempted from the payment of all 
manner of customs and demands Knowmg our 
orders on this subject to be most strict and positive, 
let them not deviate herefrom 

Written the 24th of Soplmr, of the 6th yeai of the 
Jaloos, the 12th of Amust 1765 

Goixtenls of the Zinimun 
Agreeably to the paper which has received 
our sign manual, our royal commands are issued, 
that the ChucMas of Burdwan, Midnapore, and 
Chittagong, and also twenty-four Pergunnahs 
of Calcutta, &c (the zemindarry of the Engbsh 
Company), which were granted to the said Com- 
pany m the time of Meet Mahomed Kossim, aPd 
Meer Mahomed Jaffier Elhan, deceased, be confirmed 
to the said Company, as a free gift and ultumgau, 
without the association of any other person — 
Chuckla of Burdwan 
Chuckla of Midnapore 
Chuckla of Chittagong 

The twenty-four Pergunnahs of Calcutta, &c 
(the zemmdarry of the English Company) 

Fort William, 30th Septemhei 1765 
(A true copy ) 

(Signed) Alexander Campbell, S S C 

Articles of Agreement between the Shah 
Aalum and the Company 

The Nabob Nudjum-ul-Dowla agrees to pay 
His Majesty, out of the revenues of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, the sum of twenty-six lakhs of rupees a 
year, without any deduction for batta on bills of ex- 
change, by regular montlily payments, amountmg 
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to rupees 2,16,666-10-9 per month , the first pay- 
ment to commence from the 1st of September 
of the present year and the English Company, 
in consideration of His Majesty’s havmg been 
graciously pleased to grant them the Dewanny of 
Bengal, &c , do engage themselves to be security 
for the regular payment of the same, It shall be 
paid month by month from the factory at Patna 
to Rajah Shitabroy, or whomsoever His Majesty 
may think proper to nominate, that it may be 
forwarded by him to the Court But m case the 
territories of the aforesaid Nabob should be 
invaded by any foreign enemy, a deduction is 
then to be made out of the stipulated revenues, 
proportionable to the damage that may be sus- 
tained 

In consideration of Nudjuf Klian’s havmg joined 
the English forces, and acted in His Majesty’s ser- 
vice in the late war, His Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to allow him the sum of two lakhs of 
rupees a year to be paid by equal monthly pay- 
ments the first payment to commence from the 
1st of September of the present year , and, in default 
thereof, the English Company, who are guarantees 
for the same, make it good out of the revenues 
allotted to His Majesty from the territories of 
Bengal If the territones of Bengal should at any 
time be invaded, and on that account a deduction 
be made out of the royal revenue, in such case a 
proportionable deduction shall also be made out 
of Nudjuf Khan’s allowance 

Dated the 19th of Aiigust 1765 

Fort Wilham, 30th September 1765 
(A true popj ) 

(Signed) Alexander Campbell, 
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AaBBEMENT BETWEEN THE NaBOB NuDJHM-UL- 
DoWLAH AJSTD the CoMPA2SrY 

The Bang having been graciously pleased to 
grant to the English Company the Dewanny of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, with the revenues 
thereof, as a free gift for ever, on certam conditions, 
whereof one is that there shall be a sufficient allow- 
ance out of the said revenues for supporting the 
expenses of the Nizamut be it known to all whom 
it may concern, that I do agree to accept of the 
aimual sum of Sicca rupees 63,86,131-9, as an 
adequate allowance for the support of the Nizamut, 
which is to be regularly paid as foUows, viz the 
sum of rupees 17, 78, 854-1, for aU my household 
expenses, servants, &c , and the remaining sum of 
rupees 36,07,277-8, for the maintenance of such 
horse, sepoys, peons, bercundauzes, &;c , as may 
be thought necessary for my suwarry and the 
support of my digmty only, should such an expense 
hereafter be found necessary to be kept up, but on 
no account ever to exceed that amount and 
having a perfect rehance on ul-Miaeen Dowla, I 
desire he may have the disbursing of the above 
sum of rupees 36,07,277-8, for the purposes before- 
mentioned This Agreement (by the bleasmg of 
God) I hope will be inviolably observed, as long 
as the English Company’s factories continue in 
Bengal 

Fori Willmm, 30th September 1765 , 

(A true copy ) 

(Signed) Alexanubr Campbell, S S Or 
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6 Treaty between the Naiuab Shu;)an-d daula, 
ofOudh, the Nawah Najmu-d daula, of Bengal, 
and the East India Company, 16 August, 1765 

Abticle 1 

A PERPETUAL and universal peace, sincere friend- 
ship, and firm imion shall be established between 
His Highness Shu]ah-ul-Dowla and his heirs, on 
the one part, and Excellency Nud]um-ul-Dowla 
and the English East India Company on the other , 
so that the said contracting powers shall give the 
greatest attention to mamtam between themselves, 
their dominions and their subjects this reciprocal 
friendship, without permitting, on either side, any 
kind of hostilities to be committed, from henceforth, 
for any cause, or under any pretence whatsoever, 
and everything shall be carefully avoided which 
might hereafter prejudice the union now happily 
established 

Abttole 2 

In case tbe dommions of His Highness Shujah- 
ul-Dowla shall at any tune hereafter be attacked. 
His Excellency Nudjum-ul-Dowla and the English 
Company shall assist him with a part or the whole 
of their forces, according to the exigency of his 
affairs, and so far as may be consistent with their 
own security, and if the dommions of his Excellency 
Nudjum-ul-Dowla or the English Company, shall 
be attacked, Hs Hghness shall, m like manner, 
assist them with a part or the whole of his forces 
In the case of the English Company’s forces being 
employed m His Hghness’s service, the extra- 
ordmary expense of the same is to be defrayed by 
him 
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Abtiole 3 

Hib Higlmes'^ solemnly engages never to enter- 
tain or receive Cossim Ally Klian, the late Soubah- 
dar of Bengal, &c , Sombre, the assassin of the 
English, nor any of the European deserters, 
withm his dominions, nor to give the least counten- 
ance, support, or protection to them He likewise 
solemnly engages to deliver up to the English 
whatever European may in future desert &om 
them into his country 

Abtiole 4 

The Kmg Shah Aalum shall remain in full 
possession of Cora, and such part of the Province 
of Uliabad as he now possesses, which are ceded 
to Etis Majesty, as a royal demesne, for the 
support of hiB dignity and expenses 

AlBTICle 5 

His Highness Shujah-ul-Dowla engages, in a 
most solemn manner, to continue Bulwant Smg m 
the zemmdames of Benares, Ghazepore, and aU 
those districts he possessed at the time he came 
over to the late Nabob Jaffier Ally Khan and the 
English, on condition of his paymg the same 
revenue as heretofore 

Abtiole 6 

In consideration of the great expense incurred 
by the English Company m carrying on the late 
war. His Highness agrees to pay them (60) fifty 
lakhs of rupees in the following manner , viz (12) 
twelve lakhs in money, and a deposit of jewels to 
the amount of (8) eight lakhs, upon the sigmng of 
this Treaty, (6) five lakhs one month after, and the 
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remaining (26) twenty-five lakhs by monthly 
payments, so as that the whole may be discharged 
in (13) thirteen months from the date hereof 

Abtiole 8 

His Highness shall allow the English Company 
to carry on a trade, duty free, throughout the 
whole of his dominions 

Article 9 

All the relations and subjects of His Highness, 
who in any manner assisted the English durmg the 
course of the late war, shall be forgiven, and no 
ways molested for the same 

, Article 10 

As soon as this Treaty is executed, the English 
forces shall be withdrawn from the dommions of 
His Highness, except such as may be necessary for 
the garrison of Chumar, or for the defence and 
protection of the Kang in the city of Uliabad, if 
His Majesty should require a force for that 
purpose 

7 East India Gompany Act, 1767 
'{7 Oeo III, c 57) 

An Act for estabhshmg an agreement for the 
payment of the annual sum of four hundred 
thousand pounds, for a limited tune, by the 
East India Company, in respect of the terntorial 
acquisitions and revenues lately obtamed in the 
East Indies 

Whereas the Umted Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies have proposed 
that a temporary agreement should be made m 
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relation to the territorial acquisitions and revenues 
lately obtained there ; and have thereupon 
ofiered to pay, for the benefit of the public during 
the term of such agreement, the yearly sum of 
four hundred thousand pounds, by half-yearly 
payments And whereas it may be for the benefit 
of the public, and the said Company, that a 
temporary agreement for the space of two years, 
should bo made in regard to the said territorial 
acquisitions and revenues Now we, your 
Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
Commons of Great Britain, in Parliament assem- 
bled, do most humbly beseech your Majesty, that 
it may be enacted , and be it enacted by the lling’s 
most Evcellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, that the 
said tJmted Company of Merchants of England 
tradmg to the East Indies, and their successors, 
shall advance and pay into the receipt of His 
Majesty’s Exchequer, for His Majesty’s use, the 
sum of four hundred thousand pounds per annum, 
for and during the term of two years, to be computed 
from the first day of February, one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-seven, by half-yearly pay- 
ments of two hundred thousand pounds each , 
which half-yearly payments of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds shah, become due on the first day of 
August, and the first day of February m each year , 
and shall be made on or before the twenty-fifth 
day of March next ensumg such first day of August, 
and on the twenty-ninth day of September next 
ensuing such first day of February respectively, in 
each year , the first of which half-yearly payments 
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Hlinll hoconu* duo on Iho firht dny of August, one 
thousnnd Rc\cn Iiuudred nnd «ix6y-se\,cn , and be 
mado on or before tho twenty-fifth da\ of March, 
onf’ tliousand Pc^t•n hundred nnd sixtj -eight, 
and in cas(> iho •‘aid United Company of Merchants 
of England trading to tho East Indies, or their 
Kurccssors, shall maho failure in any of the said 
payments hereby appointed to be made into the 
ri'ceipt of His IMajcstj’s Evchoquer, on or before 
the respect no days or times herein before limited ; 
(liat then, from time to time, as often as such case 
shall so happen, tlic money, whereof such failure 
in pa}ment shall bo made, shall and may be 
^cco^o^cd to His Jlajcsty’s use, by action of debt, 
or upon tho case, bill, suit or information, in any of 
his Majesty’s Courts of Hecord at Westniinster, 
wliercm no essoin, protection, privilege, or wager 
of law, shall bo allowed, or any more than one 
imparlnncc , in which action, bill, suit or informa- 
tion, it shall bo lawful to declare, that the said 
United Comjiany of Merchants of England trading 
to the East Indies, or thoir successors, arc indebted 
to His Majesty the monej'S of which they shall have 
made default m payment, according to tho form of 
this statute, and have not paid the same, which 
shall be sufficient , and m or upon such action, bill, 
suit or information, there shall be further re- 
covered, to His Majesty’s use, against the said 
United Company of Merchants of England trading 
to tho East Indies, or their successors, damages, 
after the rate of fifteen pounds per centum per 
annum, for the respective moneys so unpaid, con- 
trary to this act, together with full costs of suit , 
and the said United Company, and their successors, 
and all their stock, funds, and all other their estates 
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and property whatsoever and wheresoever, shall 
he, and are hereby made, subject and liable to the 
payment of such moneys, damages, and costs 
II And it IS hereby further enacted and declared 
by the authority aforesaid, that all the said terri- 
torial acquisitions and revenues, lately obtained 
in the Bast Indies, shall remain in possession of the 
said United Company, and their successors, during 
the said term of two years, to be computed from 
the said first day of February, one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-seven 
ni Provided nevertheless, and be it further 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that if the said 
United Company, or their successors, shall be 
dispossessed by any foreign Power of any part of 
the said territorial acquisitions or revenues, at any 
time or times before the expiration of the said 
term of two years, to be computed from the first 
day of February, one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-seven , then, and in every such case, and 
as often as such case shall so happen, the payment 
of the said annual sum of four hundred thou- 
sand pounds, for or in respect of the time or 
times during which the said Company, or their 
successors, shall remain so dispossessed, shall be 
reduced in such proportion to the whole of the 
said annual sum as the net income and profits of the 
territorial acquisitions and revenues, of which the 
said Company, or their successors, shall have been 
so dispossessed, shall have borne to the whole of 
the net income and profits of all the said territorial 
acqmsitions and revenues, upon the average of the 
year preceding their bemg so dispossessed , and 
if it shall happen that any payment or payments 
shall have been made, for or in respect of any time 
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or times during wlucli the said Company, or their 
successors, shall have been so dispossessed as 
aforesaid, such proportional part of the moneys as 
shall have been so paid for or in respect thereof, or 
so much of such proportional part of the said 
moneys as shall not have been appropriated in 
manner herein after mentioned, shall be repaid 
and refunded at the said Receipt of the Exchequer 
to the said Company, or their successors , and, in 
heu of the money which shall have been so appro- 
priated, a sum equal thereto shall be paid to the 
said Company, or their successors, out of the fund 
commonly called the Sinking Fund , which pay- 
ment IS hereby charged upon the said Fund, and 
shall be made thereout, after paying, or reservmg 
sufficient to pay, all previous charges thereupon , 
anything herein before contamed to the contrary 
notwithstanding 

rV, And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the moneys which shall be paid 
into the Receipt of His Majesty’s Exchequer, 
in pursuance of this Act, shall be there re- 
served to be disposed of and appropriated by 
Parliament. 

8 Warren Hastings to the Court of Directors, 
11 Novemher 1773 

Honouhable Sms, 

I have been duly honoured with your letter of 
the 16th April by the Ear court and duplicate of 
the same by the JSgmorU 

I am at a loss for words to convey the sense 
which I entertam of the honourable terms in 
which you have been pleased to express your 
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approbation of my ser\nces AATiilc my gratitude 
IS excited by these instances of your kindness, I 
feel my ze^l encouraged by the assurances which 
you have been pleased to afford me of your 
continued protection My best expression of 
thanks for both must be made by my future 
conduct, which (if I know my ovn heart) will 
never be drawn by any bias, how^cver powerful, 
from the pursuit of your interests, nor do I wish or 
aspire to any rcw’ard superior to your applause 
While I indulge the pleasure which I receive 
from the past .success of my endeavours, I oivn 
I cannot refrain from looking back with a mixture 
of anxiety on the omissions by which I am sensible 
I may since have hazarded tlie diminution of 
your esteem All my letters addressed to your 
honourable Court, and to the Select Committee, 
repeat the strongest promises of prosecuting the 
inquiries into the conduct of your servants, which 
you had been pleased to commit particularly to 
my charge. You will readily believe that I must 
have been sincere in those declarations, since it 
would have argued great indiscretion to have 
made them, had I foreseen my inability to perform 
them I find myself now under the disagreeable 
necessity of avowung that inability , at the same 
time, that I will boldly take upon me to aflnrm that 
on whomsoever you might have delegated that 
charge, and by whatever powers it might have been 
accompanied, it would have been sufficient to 
occupy the entire attention of those who were 
entrusted with it, and even with all the aids of 
leisure and authority would, have proved ineffectual 
I dare appeal to the public records, to the testi- 
mony of those who have opportunities of knowing 
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me, and even to the detail which the public voice 
can report of the past acts of this government, that 
my time has been neither idly nor uselessly em- 
ployed Yet such are the cares and embarrassments 
of this various state, that although much may be 
done, much more, even in 'matters of moment, 
must necessanly reraam neglected To select 
from the miscellaneous heap which each day’s 
exigencies present to our choice those points on 
which the general welfare of your afiairs most 
essentially depends, to provide expedients for 
future advantages, and guard against probable 
evils, are all that your administration can faith- 
fully promise to perform for your service with 
their united labours most diligently exerted 
They cannot look back, without saenfiemg the 
objects of their immediate duty, which are those 
of your interests, to endless researches which can 
produce no real good, and may expose your 
affairs to all the ruinous consequences of personal 
malevolence both here and at home 
May I be permitted, m all deference and sub- 
miBSionto your commands, to offer it as my opimon, 
that whatever may have been the conduct of 
individuals or even of the collective members of 
your former admmistrations, the blame is not so 
much imputable to them as to the want of a 
prmciple of government adequate to its substance, 
and a coercive power to enforce it The extent of 
Bengal, and its possible resources, are equal to 
those of most states m Europe Its difficulties 
are greater than those of any, because it wants 
both an established form and powers of govern- 
ment, deriving its actual support from the un- 
remitted labour and personal exertion of indivi- 
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duals in power instead of the Altai influence winch 
flows through the channels of a regular constitu- 
tion, and imperceptibly animates cA'cry part of it 
Our constitution is nowhere to be traced but in 
ancient charters aaIucIi were framed for the 
jurisdiction of your trading Ecttlemcnts, the sales 
of your exports, and the proA'ision of your annual 
investment I need not observe hoA\ incompetent 
these must proA'O for the gOA'crnracut of a great 
kingdom, and for the preservation of its riches 
from priA'at-e a lolence and embezzlement 
Among your scriants, Aiho for a course of a cars 
haA^c been left at large in possession of so t-einpting 
a deposit, it is not to be Aioudercd at that many 
liaA'c applied it to the adA-ancement of their own 
fortunes, or that those who were jiossesscd of 
abilities to introduco a system of better order 
should have been draAATi along b} the general 
current, since few men are inspired with so largo 
a share of public virtue ns to sacrifice their interests, 
peace, and social feelings to it, and to begin the 
Avork of reformation on themselves 

I should not have presumed to expatiate on a 
subject of this nature, although ray own justifica- 
tion has made it in some measure necessary, but 
that your late adAuces have gnen hojies that Ave 
shall speedily be furnished Avith your instructions 
for establishing a s}’^tem of law^ and polity Avhich 
Ave hitherto Avant WheneA-cr this work shall be 
accomplished on a foundation of consistency and 
permanency, I wuU venture to foretell, from the 
knowledge which I liave of the general habits and 
manners of your servants, that you will hear of as 
few instances of licentiousness amongst them as 
among the members of any community m the 
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British. Empire As this, whenever attempted, 
must necessarily be a work of time, I entreat your 
permission to submit to your consideration such 
defects in your present system as my experience 
has sugges^d to me, and I hope my intention will 
be judged with candour, although my own ambi- 
tion may be gratified by the regulations which I 
wish to recommend 

I shall offer but two poihts to your notice One 
IS the rapid succession of your governors , the 
other, the undefined powers of the respective 
members of your administration Both are pro- 
ductive of the same ill effects, a want of vigour 
and consistency m public measures, and a general 
diffidence and the consequent spirit of intrigue in 
those whose interests or services are by any mode 
of relation connected with our government 

These well-known infirmities m our constitution 
were frequently alluded to by the Vizier in the 
late conferences which I had with him at Benares 
He lamented the perpetual hazard to which he 
was exposed of losmg the Engbsh friendship by 
the contmual changes of their chiefs, who were 
no sooner known to him, and a confidence estab- 
lished with them, than they were recalled, and 
others substituted in their stead , whose tempers 
he was to study, and whose affections he was to 
conciliate anew, and then to lose them as he had 
lost their predecessors, and have the same fruitless 
labour to repeat for ever He once asked me in 
plain terms what assurances I could give him that 
new conditions would not be reqmred of him 
or that those for which I should have pledged 
the faith of the Company should not be eluded 
by a new act of government, if six members of 
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hut a inoinont’a « onf^ ntion is suOu n nt to <liHro\ or 
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with tlio ro'-t Jfappih I find iinM*lf suflicionth 
hocurod ap.iinst such offoits 'J ho notice uitli 
uliicli ^o^l liu\o (lihtinpui‘"h<'d ni\ mtmccs, tho 
injunctions wliicli \oii Inno laid on the otlior 
niomhers of the* Hoard to ntTord ino tlieir pupport, 
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been jilon'-ed to attnhntc to ni\ particular conduct, 
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any inij>ropcr opposition At (ho «aino (inio 1 
must do tho pontloinon of tho Board (he justice to 
declare that I have found in thoni so cordial a 
disposition (fl cO'OjKTate with mo m occt) measure 
for the public good, that 1 fool no want of extra- 
ordinary po\\er« for mjhclf, nor, under such 
fa\ourablc circumstances, is it nn wish to possess 
them 1 mention this want onl) ns a defect in tho 
fiorvice, which is rendered still more important by 
tho false opinion that the principal authority 
rests constitutional!) in the hands of tho President, 
when in effect it is merely accidontnl 
To draw' the line between him and tho other 
members of his administration, and to define the 
powers wliicfi may be entrusted to his charge. 
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•would not be an easy task In me it may be 
deemed assuming , yet I conceive it to be my duty^ 
because I am con-vmced that the future prdspenty, 
and even the bemg of the Company, and of the 
national mterests in this great kmgdom, depend 
upon it The distant and slow mterposition of the 
supreme power which is lodgfed in your hands 
cannot apply the remedies to the disorders which 
may arise in your state A prmciple of ■vigour, 
activity, and decision must rest somewhere In 
a body of men entrusted with it, its efficacy is lost 
by being too much divided It is liable to still 
worse consequences, the less the number is of 
which the body consists, because the majority is 
easier formed Fixed to a smgle point only it can 
command confidence and ensure consistency I 
am compelled to affirm, because I know not by 
what arguments to prove, what appears to me a 
self-evident maxim 

On the other hand there is a danger that such 
a power may be abused, unless powerful checks 
be pro'vided to counteract the misapplication of it 
^ These I leave to your "wisdom to form, if the 
I odification of it which I shall propose shall be 
>und inadequate to the purpose I •will hot take 
up more of your attention on this subject, but 
proceed to describe the pomts of distmction which 
appear to me necessary for ascertaining the 
respective pro"vinces of the Council, the Select 
Committee, and the President 
1 The Select Committee shall have the power 
of makmg peace and war, and of determining aU 
measures respectmg both, independent of the 
Council at large But they shad, enter into no 
treaty of alliance, whether ofiensive or defensive. 
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for a longer duration than two years mthout a 
special authority from the honourable the Court 
of Directors Every such treaty shall be com- 
municated to the Council at large as soon as it 
conveniently may be, that their opinion upon it 
may be transmitted with it to the Court of 
Directors 

2 It shall nevertheless be allowable for the 
President to bring any matter before the Council 
at large, although included withm the foregomg 
limitations, and the decision of the Council thereon 
shall be valid and binding on the Select Committee 
But no other members of the Committee shall be 
allowed the same privilege 

3 The President shall have the privilege of 
acting by his own separate authority on such urgent 
and extraordinary cases as shall in his judgement 
require it, notwithstanding any decision of the 
Coxmcil, or of the Committee passed thereon On 
every such occasion the President shall record his 
resolution to act m the manner above specified, in 
virtue of the power thus vested in him, and shall 
expressly declare that he charges himself with the 
whole responsibility 

4 AU civil appomtments within the provinces 
shall be made by the Board at large, but the 
President shall be empowered of his own authority 
to prevent any particular appointment, and to 
recall any person, not bemg a member of the Board, 
from his station, even without a reason assigned 
All appomtments beyond the provinces, and all 
military appomtments which are not m the regular 
line of promotion, shall be made by the President 
alone 

I shall forbear to comment on the above pro- 
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positions If just and proper, their utility will be 
self-apparent One clause only in the last article 
may require some explanation, namely, the power 
proposed for the governor of recalling any person 
from his station ‘ without assignmg a reason for it ’ 
In the charge of oppression, although supported 
by the cries of the people and the most authentic 
representations, it is yet impossible in most cases 
to obtam legal proofs of it, and imless the discre- 
tionary power which I have recommended be some- 
where lodged, the assurance of impunity from any 
formal inquiry will baffle every order of the Board, 
as on the other hand the fear of the consequences 
will restram every man within the bounds of his 
duty if he knows himself liable to suffer by the 
effect of a smgle control 

I beg leave to return to the first subject herein 
offered to your consideration by declaring that as 
I have no wish in life equal to that of bemg useful 
in the sphere which has been allotted me, so it is 
my fixed resolution to devote my services to the 
Honourable Company so long as your pleasure and 
my health will allow me and I offer it as my 
humble opinion that on whomsoever you shall 
think fit to bestow the place which I now hold in 
your service, it will be advisable to fix him in it 
for a long period of time I have already mentioned 
the principal evils which arise from the too frequent 
changes of your governors I will beg leave to add 
another, in which I shall need your candour to 
obviate any misconstructions of it to my own 
prejudice 

The first command -of a state so extensive as 
that of Bengal is not without opportunities of 
private emoluments, and although the allowances 
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wluoli your bounty has liberally provided for your 
servants may be reasonably expected to fi;x the 
bounds of tbeix desires, yet you 'will find it extremely 
difficult to restrain men from profitmg by other 
means, who look upon tbeir appomtment as the 
measure of a day, and who, from the uncertamty 
of tbeir condition, see no room for any acqmsition 
but of wealtb, smce reputation and the consequence 
winch follows the successful conduct of great 
afiairs are only to be attamed in a course of years 
Under such circumstance, however rigid your 
orders may be, or however supported, I am afraid 
that in most instances they will produce no other 
fruits than either avowed disobedience or the 
worse extreme of falsehood and hypocrisy These 
are not the prmciples which should rule the 
conduct of men whom you have constituted the 
guardians of your property, and checks on the 
morals and fidelity of others The case of self- 
preservation will naturally suggest the necessity 
of seizmg the opportunity of present power, when 
the duration of it is considered as limited to the 
usual term of three years, and of applying it to 
the provision of a future independency Therefore 
every renewal of this term is liable to prove a 
reiterated oppression 

It IS perhaps owmg to the causes which I have 
described, and a proof of their existence, that this 
appomtment has been for some years past so 
eagerly solicited, and so easily resigned There are 
yet other mconveniences attendant on this habit, 
and perhaps an mvestigation of them all would 
lead to endless discoveries Every man whom 
your choice has honoured with so distinguished 
a trust seeks to merit appro! u and ac. 
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an eclat by innovations, for wbicb the wild scene 
before him afiords ample and justifiable occasion 
But innovations of real use require a length of tune, 
and the unremitting application of their origmal 
principles to perfect them Their immediate 
efiects are often hurtful, and their intended 
benefits remote, or virtually diffused through such 
concealed channels that their source is not easy 
to be traced Of this nature are the late regula- 
tions in your revenue customs, and in the commerce 
of the coimtry, which have been attended with an 
immediate loss in the collections, and in the price 
of your investment , and it will requue a long 
and intricate tram of reasomng to prove that the 
future increase of population, of national wealth, 
of the revenue and trade, shoiild such be the happy 
eSects of these expedients, were really produced 
by them But who that looks only for present 
applause or present credit would hazard both for 
remote advantages, of which another might 
arrogate the merit and assume the reward ? Or 
who will labour with equal perseverance for the 
accomplishment of measures projected by others, 
as of those of which he was himself the contriver ? 

Although I disclaim the consideration of my 
own mterest in these speculations, and flatter 
myself I proceed upon more liberal grounds, yet 
I am proud to avow the feelmgs of an honest 
ambition that stimulates me to aspire at the 
possession of my present station for years to 
come Those who know my natural turn of mmd 
will not ascribe this to sordid views, a very few 
years possession of the government would un- 
doubtedly enable me to retire with a fortune 
amply fitted to the measure of my desues, were I 
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to consult only my own ease , but in my present 
situation I feel my mmd expand to sometbmg 
greater I have catched the desire of applause 
m public life The important transactions in 
which I have been engaged, and my wish to see ' 
them take complete effect, the public approbation 
which you have been pleased to stamp on them, 
and the estimation which that cannot fail to give 
me in the general opinion of mankind, lead me to 
aim at deservmg more , and I wish to dedicate all 
my time, health, and labour to a service which has 
been so flattering m its commencement 

Such are my views and such my sentiments 
I expose them without reserve, because I am 
conscious you wfll find nothing unworthy in them, 
whatever opinion you may form of their expe- 
diency 

I shall wait your determination with becoming 
expectation but without anxiety, nor shall I ever 
less esteem the favours I have already received, 
because others are withheld which it may be either 
not expedient or impracticable to grant 
I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 
honourable Sirs, &c 

9 j^ast hidia Company Act, 1773 {13 Oeo III, 

c 63) 

YII Ai?d, for the better management of the 
said Umted Company’s affairs m India, be it 
further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that, 
for the government of the Presidency of Port 
William in Bengal, there shall be appomted a 
Governor-General, and four counsellors , and that 
the whole civil and military government of the said 
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Presidency, and also the ordering, management 
and government of all the territonal acquisitions 
and revenues in the kingdoms of Bengal, Behar, 
, and Orissa, shall, durmg such time as the territorial 
acquisitions and revenues shall remam in the 
possession of the said Umted Company, be, and 
are hereby vested^ in the said Governor-General 
and Council of the said Presidency of Fort Wdliam 
in Bengal, m like manner, to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever, <as the same now are, or at 
any time heretofore might have been exercised by 
the President and Council, or Select Committee, 
in the said kingdoms 

Vin And be it enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that in all cases whatsoever wherein 
any difference of opimon shall arise upon any 
question proposed m any consultation, the said 
Governor-General and Council shall be bound and 
concluded by the opmion and decision of the major 
part of those present And if it shall happen that, 
by the death or removal, or by the absence, of any 
of the members of the said Council, such Governor- 
General and Council shall happen to be equally 
divided , ' then, and in every such case, the said 
Governor-Greneral, or, in his absence, the eldest 
counsellor present, shah, have a casting voice, and 
his opimon shall be decisive and conclusive 

IX And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that the said Governor-General and 
Council, or the major part of them, shall have, and 
they are hereby authorized to have, power of 
supenntending and controUmg the government 
and management of the Presidencies of Jladras, 
Bombay, and Bencoolen respectively, so far and 
insomuch as that it shall not be lawful for any 
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President and Council of Madras, Bombay, or 
Bencoolen, for the tune being, to make any orders 
for commencing hostilities, or declarmg or making 
war, against any Indian princes or powers, or for 
negotiating or concluding any treaty of peace, or 
other treaty, with any such Indian prmces or 
powers, without the consent and approbation of 
the said Governor-General and Council first had 
and obtained, except in such cases of im mi nent 
necessity as would render it dangerous to postpone 
such hostilities or treaties until the orders from 
the Governor-General and Council might arrive , 
and except in such cases where the said Presidents 
and Councils respectively shall have received special 
orders from the said Umted Company , and any 
President and Council of Madras, Bombay, or 
Bencoolen, who shall offend in any of the cases 
aforesaid, shall be liable to be suspended from his 
or their office by the order of the said Govemor- 
Goneral and Council , and every President and 
Council of Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen, for 
the time being, shall, and they are hereby respec- 
tively directed and required, to pay due obedience 
to such orders as they shall receive, touching the 
premises from the said Governor-General and 
Council for the tune bemg, and constantly and 
diligently to transmit to the said Governor- 
General and Council advice and mteUigence of aU 
transactions and matters whatsoever that shall 
come to their knowledge, relating to the govern- 
ment, revenues, or interest, of the said Umted 
Company , and the said Governor-General and 
Council for the time bemg shall, and they are 
hereby directed and required to pay due obedience 
to all such orders as they shall receive from the 
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Court of Directors of the said United Company, 
and to correspond, from time to time, and con- 
stantly and diligently transmit to the said Court 
an exact particular of all advices or intelligence, 
and of all transactions and matters whatsoever, 
that shall come to their knowledge, relating to the 
government, co mm erce, revenues, or interest, of 
the said United Company , and the Court of 
Directors of the said Company, or them successors) 
shall, and they are hereby directed and required, 
from time to time, before the expiration of fourteen 
days after the receiving any such letters or advices, 
to give in and deliver unto the High Treasurer, or 
Commissioners of His Ma]e8ty’s Treasury for the 
time^being, a true and exact copy of such parts of 
the said letters or advices as ^all any way relate 
^to the management of the revenues of the said 
Company , and in like manner to give'^in and 
deliver to one of His Majesty’s Prmcipal Secretaries 
of State for the time being a true and exact copy 
of all such parts of the said letters or advices as 
shall any way relate to the civil or mihtary affairs 
and government of the said Company , all which 
copies shall be fairly written, and shall be signed 
by two or more of the Directors of the said Company 
X And it IS hereby further enacted, that Warren 
Hastmgs, Esquire, shall be the first Governor- 
General; and that Lieutenant-General John 
Clavering, the Honourable George Monson, Richard 
Barwell, Esquire, and Philip Erancis, Esquire, shall 
be the four first counsellors , and they, and each 
of them, shall hold and continue in his and their 
respective offices for and during the term of five 
years from the time of their arrival at Fort William 
in Bengal, and taking upon them the government 
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of the said Presidency, and shall not ho removable, 
in the meantime, except by His MajesU, his heirs 
and successors, ujion representation made by the 
Court of Directors of the said United Company for 
the time being and in case of the avoidance of 
the office of such Governor-General by death, 
resignation, or removal, his place shall, during the 
remainder of the term aforesaid, ns often as the 
case shall happen, be supplied by the person of the 
Council who stands next in rank to such Governor- 
General , and, in case of the death, removal, resig- 
nation, or promotion, of any of the said Council, 
the Directors of the said United Company arc 
hereby empowered, for and during the remainder 
of the said term of fi%c 3'cars, to nominate and 
appoilat, by and with the consent of His Majesty, 
his heirs and successors, to bo signfficd under his 
or their sign manual, a person to succeed to the 
office so become vacant in the said Coimcil , and 
until such appointment shall bo made, all the 
powers and authorities vested in the Governor- 
General and Council shall rest and continue in, 
and be exercised and executed by, the Governor- 
General and Council rcmaming and surviving , and 
from and after the expiration of the said term of 
five years, the power of nominating and removing 
the succeedmg Governor-General and Council shall 
be vested in the Directors of the said United 
Company 

Xin And whereas His late Majesty King 
George the Second did, by his let^rs patent, 
bearing date at Westminster the eighth day of 
January, un the twenty-sixth year of his reign, 
grant unto the said United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East Indies his 
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royal cliarter, thereby, amongst other things, 
constituting and establishing courts of ci-^, 
cnmmal, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, at the 
said TJmted Company’s respective settlements at 
Madras-patnam, Bombay on the island of Bombay, 
and Fort WiUiam in Bengal , 'which said charter 
does not sufficiently pro-pide for the due adminis- 
tration of justice m such manner as the state and 
condition of the Company’s Presidency of Port 
WiHiam m Bengal, so long as the said Company 
shall contmue m the possession of the •territorial 
acquisitions before mentioned, do and must 
require , be it therefore enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, that it shah, and may be la'wful for His 
hlajesty, by charter, or letters patent under the 
great seal of Great Bntam, to erect and establish 
a supreme court of judicature at Fort William 
aforesaid, to consist of a chief justice and three 
other judges, bemg barristers in England or 
Ireland, of not less than five years standing, to be 
named from time to tune by His Majesty, his heirs 
and successors , which said Supreme Court of 
Judicature shall have, and the same Court is hereby 
declared to have, f^ power and authority to 
exercise and perform all civil, cnmmal, admiralty, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and to appoint such 
clerks, and other mimsterial officers of the said 
Court, "With such reasonable salaries, as shall be 
approved of by the said Governor-General and 
Council , and to form and estabbsh such rules of 
practice, and such rules for the process of the said 
Court, and to do all such other things as shall be 
found necessary for the administration of justice, 
and the due execution of all or any of the powers 
which, by the said charter, shall or may be granted 
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and committed to tlie said Court , and also shall 
be, at all times, a court of record, and shall be a 
court of oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery, in 
and for the said town of Calcutta, and factory of 
Fort William, in Bengal aforesaid, and the limits 
thereof, and the factories subordmate thereto 
XIV Provided nevertheless, and be it further 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the said 
new charter which His Majesty is herem-before 
empowered to grant, and the jurisdiction, powers, 
and authorities, to be thereby established shall and 
may extend to all British subjects who shall reside 
in the kmgdoms or provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, or any of them, under the protection of the 
said United Company , and the same charter shall 
be competent and effectual , and the Supreme Court 
of Judicature therein, and thereby to be estab- 
lished, shall have full power and authority to hear 
and determine all complaints agamst any of His 
Majesty’s subjects for any crimes, misdemeanours, 
or oppressions, committed, or to be committed , 
and also to entertam, hear, and determme, any 
smts or actions whatsoever, against any of His 
Majesty’s subjects in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
and any suit, action or complaint against any 
person who shall, at the time when such debt, or 
cause of action, or complamt, shall have arisen, 
have been employed by, or shall then have been, 
directly or mdirectly, in the service of the said 
United Company or of any of His Majesty’s subjects 
XXIII And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that no Governor-Ceneral, or 
any of the Council of the said United Company’s 
Presidency of Fort WiUiam m Bengal, or any 
Chief Justice, or any of the Judges of the Supreme 
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Court of Judicature at Fort William aforesaid, 
shall directly, or indirectly, by themselves, or by 
any other person or persons for Ins or their use, or 
on his or their behalf accept, receive, or take, of or 
from any person or persons, m any manner, or on 
any account whatsoever, any present, gift, dona- 
tion, gratuity, or reward pecuniary or otherwise, 
or any promise or engagement for any present, 

§ ft, donation, gratuity, or reward , and that no 
overnor-General, or any of the said Council, or 
any Chief Justice or Judge of the said Court, shall 
carry on, be concerned m, or have any dealmg or 
transactions, by way of traffick or commerce of 
any kmd whatsoever, either for his or their use 
or benefit, profit or advantage, or for the benefit 
or advantage of any other person or persons 
whatsoever (the trade and commerce of the said 
United Company only excepted) , any usage or 
custom to the contrary thereof m anywise nat-^ 
withstandmg 

XXIV And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that from and after the first 
day of August, one thousand seven hxmdred and 
seventy-four, no person holding or exercismg any 
civil or military office under the Grown, or the said 
United Company in the East Indies, shall accept, 
receive, or take, direct or indirectly, by himself, 
or any other person or persons on his behalf, or for 
his use or benefit, of and from any of the Indian 
prmces or powers, or their ministers or agents (or 
any of the natives of Asia), any present, gift, 
donation, gratuity, or reward, pecuniary or other- 
wise, upon any accoimt or on any pretence what- 
soever , or any promise or engagement for any 
present, gift, donation, gratuity or reward , and 
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if nnv porcon, lioldni" or oxon’f^nip nii'^ <^110)1 m il 
or iinlitnr}’ ofiict', hlinll Ik* puillA of am kucIi 
ofl-'iice, and hliall lu* tlu'n'of lopillv romjrfeil in 
■^uch Supromo Court nl Calcutta or in tin* Ahnor**? 
Court in am otlior of tin* *^11111 Unit.f'd Coinpain''; 
•'Cltlcinontb wlicn* siuli ofTcnt c shall luuc hcon 
ronnnittcd , o\or\ such pcr'-oiv'^o coiiMctcd, shall 
forfeit doulilc the mIuo of puch present, pift, , 
donation, gratuit\, or reward so taken and re- 
ceded , one nioiet\ of winch forfeiture shall he to 
the said United CVnnpiin, and the other inoietv 
to him or them wlio sludl inform or jirosccutc for 
the same , and aUo shall and may be sent to 
England, l)^ the order of the Goaernor and Council 
of the Presidenc> or settleim nt wliere the offender 
plinll be coiuicted, unless such person so conMcted 
shall guc suflioicnt pecurit\ to remove him or them- 
sches within twelve months after such coiiMction 
XXXVI And be it further enacted bv the 
nuthorit> aforesaid, that it shall and ma} be lawful 
for the Gov’ernor-Gcncral and Council of (he said 
United Companv s set (lenient at Fort William in 
Bengal, from time to time, to make and issue such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations, for the good 
order and end government of the said United 
Company’s settlement at l^ort William aforesaid, 
and other factories and places subordinate, or to 
be subordinate thereto, as shall he deemed just and 
reasonable (such rules, ordinances, and regulations, 
not being repugnant to the laws of the realm), and 
to set, impose, inflict, and levy, reasonable fines 
and forfeitures for tlie breach or non-obscrv ance of 
such rules, ordinances, and regulations , but 
nevertheless the same, or any of them, shall not 
be valid, or of any force or effect, until the same 
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filmll be duly registered and published in the said 
Supreme Court of Judicature, which shall be, by 
the said nc\\ charter, established, Avith the consent 
and approbation of the said Court-, which registry 
shall not be made until the expiration of twenty 
days after the same shall be openly published, and 
a copy thereof affixed in some conspicuous part 
of tlie court-house or iilace where the said Supreme 
Court shall be held , and from and immediately 
after such registry as aforesaid, the same shall be 
good and \alid m law , but, nevertheless, it shall 
be la%vful for any person or persons in India to 
appeal therefrom to his Majesty, his heirs or 
successors, in Council, who arc hereby empowered, 
if they think fit, to set aside and repeal any such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations respectively, 
so as such appeal, or notice thereof, be lodged in 
the said now Court of Judicature, within the space 
of sixty days after the time of the registcnng and 
publishing the same , and it shall be lawful for 
any person or persons in England to appeal there- 
from in like manner, within sixty days after 
the publishmg the same in England , and it is 
hereby directed and required that a copy of such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations, from time to 
time, as the same shall be so received, shall be 
affixed in some conspicuous and public place in 
the India House, there to remain and be resorted 
to as occasion shall require , yet nevertheless, 
such appeal shall not obstruct, impede, or hinder 
the immediate execution of any rule, ordinance, or 
regulation, so made and registered as aforesaid, 
until the same shall appear to have been set aside 
or repealed, upon the hearing and determination 
of such appeal ' 
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XXX'\TI Provided always, and be it enacted 
by tbe authority aforesaid, that the said Governor- 
General and Council shall, and they are hereby 
required, from time to time, to transmit copies 
of all such rules, ordinances, and regulations, as 
they shall make and issue, to one of His Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State for the time being, 
and that it shall and may be lawful to and for His 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, from time to 
time, as they shall think necessary, to signify to 
the said United Company, under his or their sign 
manual, his or their disapprobation and disallow- 
ance of all such rules, ordmances, and regulations , 
and that from and immediately after the time that 
such disapprobation shall be duly registered and 
published in the said Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Fort 'William in Bengal, all such rules, ordi- 
nances, and regulations, shall be null and void , but 
in case His Majesty, his heirs and successors, shall 
not, within the space of two years from the making 
of such rules, ordmances, and regulations, signify 
his or their disapprobation or disallowance thereof, 
as aforesaid, that then, and ip that case, all such 
rules, ordmances, and regulations, shall be valid 
and effectual, and have f^ force 

XXXVm And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that the Governor-General 
and Coimcil for the time being of the said Umted 
Company’s settlement at Fort WiUiam aforesaid, 
and the Chief Justice and other Judges of the said 
Supreme Court of Judicature, shall and may, and 
they are hereby respectively declared to be, and 
to have full power and authority to act as jus- 
tices of the peace for the said settlement, and for 
the several settlements and factories subordinate 
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thereto , and to do and transact all matters and 
things which to the office of a justice or jus- 
tices of the peace do belong and appertain , and 
for that purpose the said Governor-General and 
Council axe hereby authorized and empowered to 
hold quarter-sessions within the said settlement 
of Fort William aforesaid, four times in every 
year, and the same shall be at all times a court of 
record 

XXXIX And be it further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that if any Governor-General, 
President, or Governor, or Council of any of the 
said Company’s principal or other settlements in 
India, or the Chief Justice, or any of the Judges of 
the said Supreme Court of Judicature, to be by the 
said new charter established, or of any other court 
m any of the said United Company’s settlements, 
or any other person or persons who now are, or 
heretofore have been employed by or in the service 
of the said United Company, in any civil or military 
station, office, or capacity, or who have or claim, 
or heretofore have had or claimed, any power or 
authority, or jurisdiction, by or from the said 
United Company, or any of l&s Majesty’s subjects 
residing in India, shall commit any ofience agamst 
this act, or shall have been, or shall be guilty of, 
any crime, misdemeanour, or ofience, committed 
against any of His Majesty’s subjects, or any of the 
i^abitants of India withm their respective juris- 
dictions, aU such crimes, ofiences and misdemean- 
ours, may be respectively inquired of, heard, tried, 
and determmed m His hlajesty’s Court of Xing’s 
Bench, and aU such persons so ofiending, and not 
having been before tried for the same ofience in 
India, shall, on conviction, in any such case as is 
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not otherwise specially provided for by this Act, 
be liable to such fine or corporal punishment as the 
said Court shall think fit , and moreover shall be 
liable, at the discretion of the said Court, to be 
adjudged to be incapable of serving the said 
United Company m any office, civil or military , 
and all and every such crimes, oSences, and mis- 
demeanours, as aforesaid, may be alleged to be 
committed, and may be laid, mquired of, and 
tried in the the county of Middlesex 
XL And whereas the provisions made by 
former laws for the hearmg and determining m 
England offences committed m India have been 
found meffectual, by reason of the difficulty of 
provmg m this kingdom matters done there , be 
it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
m aU cases of mdictments or informations, laid oi 
exhibited in the said Court of King’s Bench, for 
misdemeanours or offences committed m India, it 
shall and may be lawful for His Majesty’s said 
Court, upon motion to be made on behalf of the 
prosecutor, or of the defendant or defendants, to 
' award a wnt or writs of mandamus, reqmrmg the 
Chief Justice and Judges of the said Supreme 
Court of Judicature for the time bemg, or the 
Judges of the Mayor’s Court at Madras, Bombay, 
or Bencoolen, as the case may require, who are 
hereby respectively authonzed and required ac- 
cordingly to hold a court, with all convenient 
speed, for the exammation of witnesses, and 
receivmg other proofs concernmg the matters 
charged m such mdictments or informations re- 
spectively , and, m the meantime, to 'cause such 
pubbc notice to be given of the holdmg of the 
said Court, and to issue such summons or other 
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process, as may be requisite for the attendance of 
witnesses, and of tbe agents or counsel, of all or any 
of tbe parties respectively, and to adjourn, from 
time to time as occasion may require , and sucb 
examination as aforesaid shall be then and there 
openly and publicly taken viva voce in the said 
Court, upon the respective oaths of witnesses, and 
the oaths of skilful interpreters, administered 
accordmg to the forms of their several rebgions , 
and shall, by some sworn officer of such Court, be 
reduced into one or more writmg or writmgs on 
jiarchment in case any dupbcate or dupbcates 
should be required by or on behalf of any of the 
parties interested, and shall be sent to His Majesty, 
in his Court of King’s Bench, closed up, and under 
the seals of two or more of the judges of the said 
Court, and one or more of the said judges shall 
deliver the same to the agent or agents of the party 
or parties requirmg the same , which said agent 
or agents (or m case of his or their death, the 
person into whose hands the same shall come) 
shall deliver the same to one of the clerks m court 
of His Majesty’s Court of Kong’s Bench, m the' 
pubbc office, and make oath that he received the 
same fronl the hands of one or more of the judges 
of such court m India (or if such agent be dead, 
in what manner the same came mto his hands) 
and that the same has not been opened, or altered, 
smce he so received it (which said oath such clerk 
m court IS hereby authorized and required to 
administer) and such depositions, bemg duly 
taken and returned, according to the true mtent 
and meanmg of this Act, shall be allowed and read, 
and shall be deemed as good and competent 
evidence as if such witness had been present, and 
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William aforesaid, wiio are liereby respectively 
authorized and required »accordmgly to assemble 
themselves m a reasonable tune, and to cause all 
such proceedmgs to be had and made as are herem- 
before respectively directed and prescribed con- 
cernmg the examination of witnesses , and such 
examination, so taken, shall be returned and 
proceeded upon m the same manner, m all 
respects as if the several directions herem-before 
prescribed and enacted in that behalf were agam 
repeated 
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10 Warren Hastings to Lord Mansfield, 
21 March 1774 

My Loed, 

I feel a very sensible regret that I bave not 
endeavoured to improve tbe opportunities wbicb 
I possessed by an early mtroduction to your 
lordship’s acquamtance of acquiring a better 
right to the freedom which I now assume m this 
address The great veneration which I have ever 
entertained for your lordship’s character, and the 
ummportant sphere m which, till lately, it has 
been my lot to act, were sufficient checks to restrain 
me from such an attempt, however my wishes 
might have impelled me to it 

I know not whether you will admit the subject 
of this letter to ment your attention by its impor- 
tance My only motive for mtroducing it to your 
lordship is, that I believe it to be of that impor- 
tance, as it regards the nghts of a great nation m 
the ,most essential pomt of civil bberty, the preser- 
vation of its own laws, a subject, of which I know 
no person equally able to judge, or from whom I 
-Could hope for a more ready or effectual support 
of any proposition concermng it 

Among the various plans which have been lately 
formed for the improvement of the British mterests 
m the provmces of Bengal, the necessity of estab- 
lishmg a new form of judicature, and giving laws 
to a people who were supposed to be governed 
by no other prmciple of justice than the arbitrary 
vdls, or unmstructed judgements, of their tem- 
porary rulers, has been frequently suggested , and 
this opimon I fear has obtamed the greater 
strength from some pubbcations of considerable 
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merit m wliicli it is too positively asserted that 
■written la'ws are totally unknown to the Hindoos, 
or original inhabitants of Hindostan From what- 
ever cause this notion has proceeded, nothing can 
be more foreign from truth They have been m 
possession of laws, which have contmued un- 
changed, from the remotest antiqmty The pro- 
fessors of these laws, who are spread over the whole 
empire of Hmdostan, speak the same language, 
which IS unkno'wn to the rest of the people, and 
receive pubhc endowments and benefactions from 
every state and people, besides a degree of personal 
respect amountmg almost to idolatry, m return 
for the benefits which are supposed to be derived 
from their studies The consequence of these 
professors has suffered httle diminution from the 
mtroduction of the Mahomedan government, 
which has generally left their privileges untouched, 
and suffered the people to remam m quiet possession 
of the institutes which time and rehgion had 
rendered familiar to their understandings and 
sacred to their affections I presume, my lord, if 
this assertion can be pro'ved, you ■will not deem it 
necessary that I should urge any argument in 
defence of their right to possess those benefits 
under a British and Christian administration which 
the bigotry of the Mahomedan government has 
never demed them It would be a grievance to 
deprive the people of the protection of their o^wn 
laws, but it would be a wanton tyranny to require 
their obedience to others of which they are wholly 
Ignorant, and of which they have no possible 
means of acquirmg a knowledge 
I cannot offer a better proof of what I have 
before affirmed, than by presentmg you "with a 
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specimen of the Inns themselves, which it will be 
necessary to preface ^vlth the following brief 
history of the manner in which it came into my 
hands 

A short time after my appointment to the 
government of this Presidency, the Company were 
pleased to direct the administration here to take 
possession of the Dewanny, or temtorial govern- 
ment of these provinces, in their name, without 
using any longer the intervention of an officer of 
the ancient ^logul government under the title of 
their Naib, or deputy, and gave them full powers 
to constitute such regulations for the collection 
and management of the revenue as they should 
judge most beneficial to the Company and the 
inhabitants 

In the execution of this commission, it was 
discovered that the duo admmistration of justice 
had so intimate a connexion with the revenue, that 
m the system which was adopted, this formed a 
very considerable part Two courts were appointed 
for every district, one for the trial of crimes and 
offences, and the other to decide causes of property 
' The first consisted entirely of Mahomedans, and 
the latter of the prmcipal officers of the revenue, 
assisted by the judges of the crimmal courts, and 
by the most learned pundits (or professors of the 
Hindoo law), in cases which depended on the 
peculiar usages or institutions of either faith 
These courts were made dependent on two supreme 
courts which were established m the city of Cal- 
cutta, one for ultimate reference in capital cases, 
the other for appeals 

In this establishment no essential change was 
made in the ancient constitution of the province 
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It was only brought back to its original principles, 
and the line prescribed for the ]urisdiction of each 
court, which the looseness of the Mogul govern- 
ment for some years past had suffered to encroach 
upon each other 

It would swell this letter to too great a bulk were 
I to enter into a more min ute description, although 
I feel the necessity of making it more compre- 
hensive to convey an adequate idea of the subject 

AlS it has never been the practice of this country 
for the pundits or expounders of the Hindoo law, 
to sit as judges of it, blit only to give their opimons 
in such cases as might be proposed to them, and 
as these perpetually occurrmg occasioned very great 
delays in our proceedmgs, or were decided at once 
by the officers of the courts, without any reference, 
it was judged advisable, for the sake of givmg 
confidence to the people and of enabhng the courts 
to decide with certainty and dispatch, to form 
a compilation of the Hindoo laws with the best 
authority which could be obtamed , and for that 
purpose ten of the most learned pundits were 
mvited to Calcutta from difierent parts of the 
provmce, who cheerfully undertook this work, 
have mcessantly laboured m the prosecution of it, 
and have already, as they assure me, completed it, 
all but the revisal and correction of it 

This code they have written in their own lan- 
guage, the Shanscrit A translation of it is begun 
under the inspection of one of their body into the 
Persian language, and from that into English V 
The two first chapters I have now the honour to 
present to your lordship with this, as a proof that 
the inhabitants of this land are not in the savage 
state in which they have been unfairly represented. 
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nit<i a'ljMM'unt n of th<< pnnci]ilos\\}n( h constitute 
til*' ntthts of ]>rojK'rt\ iiinori^: them 

Allhouph the secoiifl clmptcr hns been trnnslnted 
with u flmpnloh tlmt hns not nllowcrl time for 
ri'H'l'Tint; it cpiite so correct an 1 could wish to 
offer it to %our lordship’a mow, jet I can venture 
to \inuli for the ride|it\ with winch it ib gcnernll} 
e\e( iite*l, such parts of it as T lia\c compared with 
the Pt'rsian < opy hn\ iiii; been found literally exact 
Votir lorclshi]) will find a groat mixture of the 
siijicrstilions of their religion in this composition 
idaii} jmssages in the lint chapter are not to be 
reconciled te any rule hnown to us, but ma} be 
sujiposed to bo perfectly consonant to their own 
maMins, as jour lordship will porcone that the} 
ha\o been scrupuloush exact in marking such 
cases ns hiuo reconod a different decision in the 
diflorent originals from which this abstract is 
selected 

Upon the merit of the work itself I vriU not 
presume to offer an opinion I think it necessary 
to obMatsj any misconception which you may 
entertain from the similitude in the arrangement 
n and 8t}lc to our ovrii productions, by 8a}ing that 
“ I am assured they are close and genuine transcripts 
from the original 

"With respect to the Mahometan law, which is the 
guide at least of one fourth of the natives of this 
province, your lordship need not be told that this 
is as comprehensive, and ns well defined, as that 
of most states in Europe, having been formed at 
a time in which the Arabians wore in possession 
of all the real learning which existed in the western 
parts of this continent The book which bears the 
greatest authority among them m India is a digest 
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formed by the command of t!ie Emperor Aurimg- 
zohe, and consists of four large folio -volumos which 
arc equal to near twohe of ours 

I have only to add that the design of this letter 
IS to gne ^ou^ lordship a fair reprcseutation of a 
fact of vhich the vorld has been misinformed, to 
the groat injury of this country, and to ])rc\ent 
the ill effects which such an error may produce in 
a public attempt to dcpri\e it of the most, sacred 
and laluablc of its rights E\en the most in- 
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British Governmont in Bengal on its ancient laws, 
and serve to point out the way to rule this people 
with ease and moderation according to their own 
ideas, manners, and prejudices But although 
I should he disappointed in this expectation, I still 
please myself with the persuasion that your lord- 
ship will receive it with satisfaction as an object 
of literary curiosity, whatever claim it may have 
to your attention from its intrinsic merit , as it 
contains the genume sentiments of a remote and 
ancient people at a period of time in which it was 
impossible for them to have had the smallest con- 
nexion or communication with the inhabitants of 
Europe, on a subject in which all mankind have a 
common interest, and is, I believe, the first produc- 
tion of the kind hitherto made known amongst us — 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s 
most obedient and most humble servant 

II Warren Hastings to Laurence Sullivan, 

21 March 1776 

Dbab Sib, 

Whatever cause may have heretofore mtervened 
to prevent the decision from bemg passed on me 
and my opponents, ab many alarming circum- 
stances have lately occurred to show the absolute 
necessity o£ gutting a speedy end to the disorders 
of this government, that I think it impossible for 
them to suffer itito remain longer m a state of 
distraction The remedy may be administered 
when the evil is past cure 

The provmces of Bengal enjoy peace, but no 
measures are taken for ensuring it , none for the pj 
prevention of its mternal disorders , none of any 
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kind whatsoever, but such as are calculated to 
mtuiudate those who have ever looked to me for 
protection, or to repeal or render abortive those 
of my admimstration Bitter complaints have 
been reiterated in all the letters of the majority, 
that the rents were overrated in the last settle- 
ment, yet they reproach me with not havmg 
realized it, and refuse to allow of the smallest 
deduction or remission m the revenues Com- 
plamts are heard only against myself, or others, 
through whom they may be converted by impbca- 
tion to charges agamsb me ; and every decision 
even on matters m which it is commonly esteemed 
the most dishonourable to admit of a personal 
bias, has been' dictated solely by the spirit of 
party The Dewanny Courts of Justice famtly 
exist, but without any control , the Sudder 
Dewanny, or Court of Appeals, which served as 
a check and a guard on the rest, havmg been long 
smee formally abolished The Foujdarry, or 
Criminal Courts, which formerly depended on 
myself, have scarce dared to act smee the arrival 
of the new members of the Council , and the whole 
Provmce is at this time, even to the boundaries of 
Calcutta, a prey to dacoits This evil wid, I hope, 
receive some alleviation from the care of Mahom- 
med Reza Cawn, to whom the charge of mamtain- 
mg the peace of the country, and the supermten- 
dence of the Court of Criminal Justice, has been 
committed But his authonty is feeble , and , 
though he has been m possession of it these five 
months, its effects have not yet appeared He 
looks, as others do, to a period of tranquilhty 
With his appointment, which is expressly against 
the orders of the Company, the Nabob was declared 
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sorereign of the provinces, and possessed of all the 
rights of the Nizamut, that is, the exclusive power 
of administering justice m criminal cases, of ap- 
pomtmg guards for the protection of the country, 
and of punishing all violators of the peace , that 
IS to say, m other words he is the present instru- 
ment of the majority, m the hands of Mahommed 
Reza Cawn, to execute any violence which they 
may dictate unseen , and armed hy their pubhc 
and repeated declarations with ri^ts that will 
enable him to assume an uncontrolled rule for 
his own behalf, as soon as he shall have spint to 
assert them , 

It IS a little extraordinary that every measure 
which was taken m the course of my government, 
though generally approved, has been either 
repealed, or means taken to render it of no effect, 
without an attempt to introduce any other system 
in its stead Nothmg, say they, can now save the 
country from rum, but to replace' Mahommed 
Reza Cawn m the authority which I took- out of his 
hands by the orders of the Court of Directors, and, 
to restore the charge of the collections to super- 
visors These measures are even recommended m 
>a plan which Mr Francis sent- by the last ship to 
the Court of Directors for the new settlement, and 
why, I cannot conceive, unless it be for the sake of 
loading me with reproach for having removed 
both . The maxims which I laid down for my 
conduct, and by which it was mvariably gmded, 
were these — I^st, to implant the authonty of 
the Company, and, the sovereignty of^ Great 
Britam, m the - constitution , of this country 
Secondly, to abolish all secret influence, and ;make 
the government itself responsible for all measures. 
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by makmg tbem all pass by its avowed authority. 
Thirdly, to remove all impediments which pre- 
vented the complamts of the people from reach- 
mg the ears of the supreme adininistration, or 
established an mdependent despotism m its agents. 
Fourthly, to relieve the reiats from oppressive taxes 
Fifthly, to mtroduce a regular system of justice 
and protection mto the coimtry Sixthly, to relieve 
the distresses of the Company at home — ^you know 
how great they were — ^and pay ofi their heavy 
debts here, by a uniform and regular mode of 
coUectmg their rents, by savmgs m expenses, and 
by foreign acquisitions of wealth And lastly, to 
extend the political influence of the Company 
without eniargmg then territory or dividmg their 
mibtary strength 

I need not repeat the means which were used to 
accomplish these ends The present government 
has proceeded on prmciples diametrically opposite 
to mme Fust, they have broken all the arrange- 
ments which I made m the Nabob’s family m 
1772 , replaced Mahommed Reza Cawn , restored 
the office of Naib Suba , dismissed the Begum 
from her office, which I had assigned her for the ex- 
press and sole purpose of guarding the Company’s 
authority against encroachment or competition , 
pubhcly proclaimed the Nabob’s sovereignty, and 
disclaimed that of the Company Secondly, they 
have made then own power rmcontroUed, and 
contrived to preclude its operations from pubbc 
view, by the pretended mdependency granted to 
Mahommed Reza Cawn Thudly, they have 
abolished, or rendered of no efiect, all the courts of 
justice, and avow then mtentions of restormg the 
collectorships Fourthly, they exclaimed agamst 
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me for overcliargiiig the revenue, though I (I mean, 
whenever I speak of myself, the late adnunistra- 
tion) struck ofi every oppressive article of it, and 
let the lands on lower terms than the ]umna of 
former years, hut such only as the lands, under 
favourable circumstances, might very well bear, 
allowmg for accidents of drought and mundation, 
which nught entitle the farmers to indulgences 
These mduig^nces, whenever they could prove 
their title to them, I always granted The majority 
allow of none , but while they declare the reiats 
oppressed, refuse to consent to a smgle remission 
which might relieve them One mstance may 
serve to show the spirit with which they conduct 
themselves on this occasion Rajah Cheyton Sing, 
the zemindar of Bissenpoor, had a writ out against 
him for a debt He was actually m the charge of 
the shenfi’s officer To prevent his bemg brought 
m that disgraceful state to Calcutta, or bemg 
thrown mto jail, I obtained an order from the 
under-sheriff for his present discharge, offenng my- 
self as the security for his appearance in Calcutta 
As soon as the Board met, I informed them of 
what I had done, and recommended to them to 
take the Rajah under the protection of the Board, 
and to assist him m his smt, as this was the first 
mstance , and the decision of it, if favourable to 
the zemindar, by declarmg him exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the Ckiurt, would sen'c as a 
precedent m all similar cases They rejected ray 
proposal , said that, as I had bailed the zemmdar 
■without any authonty from the Board, I must 
stand to the consequences ; that they would not 
interfere, but let the law take its course, that the 
Company might see what dangerous strides the 
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Supreme Court, were tnking lo n-^'iume nn nljcolutc 
power o\er the countrv Si\fhh, the\ hii\e 
brniulcd the fiinpcii’^ion of the Kmc s tribute with 
thf nppclhtion of Mohtion of publie faith, the} 
ha\c called (ho rc'^'^ioii of Corah the ‘■ale of others’ 
property, they lin\e called (he ‘^ub‘;id\ winch I 
had fixed with the Virior n(. 210,000 rujiccs (and 
which lhc^ have augiiioiited to 200,000 rupee*;), 
and the atijiulatioii for the Hohiila war, a iiior- 
coiiar) pro'-titution of the Coinjiiii} s arms for 
hire, the\ )ia\e pud off a part of the bonded 
debt with the monns fiirnished In (he‘;c acts of in- 
justice, and now la} (him lo the wliolc merit of if, 
though lb lb impossible for them to produce a single 
instance, in the whole period of llieir administra- 
tion, of a rupee ‘;a\cd, or a rupee gamed, by any 
measure of theirs, except the late acquisition of 
Benares, obtained at the expense of twice the 
amount of its ycnrlv rex'cnuc, which the Nabob of 
Oude owes to the Company, and which he can ncyer 
pay them Lnsth , by tbcir pernicious interference 
in the afTuirs of Bombay, and by tlic weakness of 
their measures in the treaty with the Nabob of 
Oude, and their subsequent conduct to him, they 
perverted the great controlling jiowers of this 
government to a means of contracting the Com- 
pany’s influence, and of annihilating ex'^cry advan- 
tage which tlic former servants of tlic Company 
had secured for tliem beyond the limits of Bengal 
The distracted state of the promice of Oude 
exceeds description The Nabob’s character you 
will learn from universal report His minister, 
Moeteiza Cawm, is possessed of all his master’s 
vices, w’lth nn ordmary share of understanding, 
and IS in possession of the country wnth ox’^ery 
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place of trust and profit in it The Nabob’s finances 
and resources are totally exhausted His troops 
are disafiected to a man They have been per- 
mitted to oppose his authority m instances of the 
most crmunal disobedience, and the only seventy 
which has been ever exercised towards them was m 
the massacre of 20,000 of his sepoys (at least 
Bnstow computes the loss at that amount) who 
mutinied for their pay This horrid event passed 
about a month ago Happily the presence of our 
brigade serves to check the intestine commotions 
of his country, and ho has no present enemy to 
throw the matenals, which his misconduct has 
accumulated for his own destruction, into a blaze 
The smallest spark of foreign troubles will certainly 
blow him up ' 

I have already been so exceedmgly prolix on the 
preceding subjects, that I shall be more concise on 
the aflfairs of Bombay Mr Taylor ^ tells me that 
he has already written to you a very minute 
detail of all the transactions both of that govern- 
ment and of this in relation to the Mahratta 
war ' T shall, therefore, chiefly dwell on my own 
part in it 

I have always considered the capture of Salsette 
as an act of necessity, and of good policy, nor 
inconsistent with the most ngid principles of 
political justice 

I never approved of the treaty with Ragobah, 
nor the precipitate measure of the war undertaken 
without a force or treasure to support it, without 
a plan of conduct, and ivith little necessity and 
less profit to require it But ns it is almost im- 

* An figcnt Bont from Bombay to protest against tbc 
abrupt intervention of the Bengal Government 
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possible to withdraw from a war before the 
conclusion of it with honour or safety, had it 
rested with me I would have directed them 
to prosecute their original design by escortmg 
Eagobah to Poona, and to get clear of the war as 
soon as they could with honour and safety But 
I was not in a situation to dictate, and the 
language of the ma 3 ority was to order the Presi- 
dency of Bombay to withdraw theur forces im- 
mediately, and without any reservation All the 
good that I could do was by tempori 2 ang I 
therefore advised that an order should be sent to 
withdraw the army, but I proposed to qualify the 
order with the following exceptions — 1st That 
the safety of the troops might be endangered by 
it 2nd That any decisive advantage had been 
gamed over the enemy , and, thirdly, that a 
negotiation had taken place In either of these 
eases I proposed that the older should not have 
effect The majority adopted the first exception, 
but rejected the other two I from the first advised, 
and repeatedly urged them to send supplies both 
of men and money to Bombay, as the o^y means 
of commandmg a peace or enablmg the gentlemen 
of Bombay to renew the war with advantage In 
this opmion I was supported by Mr Barwell The 
war IS now renewed, as might have been expected, 
at a season m which it is impossible to assist them 
either with men or money We have, mdeed, sent 
them eighty men and five laes of rupees, but the 
ships whieh carry these little aids are not yet gone, 
nor can possibly arrive before the rams We have 
given them permission to draw upon us for five 
lacs more 

If the decided umon of the English m every part 
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of India with Kagohah should establish his credit, 
and give partizansto his cause,which is not unlikely, 
and if the war is well conducted, it is most probable 
that it will be concluded m this campaign , and if 
it IS, you wiU certainly hear of it before you receive 
this letter If you do not hear of it, you may 
conclude that the war is protracted to the next 
season, and I think the issue of it will then depend 
on Bengal, and will require all its exertions 
Such as I have described it is the present state 
of this government, and I presume that it is un- 
necessary to add other proofs of the necessity of 
deciding the authority which shall rule it, and 
apply the remedies to so many complicated dis- 
orders. I do not beheve that any part of the 
conduct of General Clavermg, Colonel Monson, 
and Mr Francis, or any proofs that they have given 
of their mtegnty or abihties, will operate to my 
prejudice, or recommend them for the charge of 
such a state Nevertheless, even a deternunatzon 
m their favour would be better than to leave 
thmgs as they are, for' while every proposition 
which comes before the Board of whatever nature 
receives the tmcture of party, even the absolute 
authority which they possess must prove m- 
sufficient to conduct them with consistency 
through their own measures or designs 
My respectable fnend. Six Ehjah, has under- 
taken to give my plan for the better administra- 
tion of justice, which went by the last ship, and 
which I hope you have read, the form of an act of 
parhament, and I hope he will be able to complete 
It m tune for it to go by this packet All the 
judges approve of it, and I like it myseK, which 
IB not always the case with my own productions 
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I cannot wish to deceive you, and you will thinh 
better of me than to suspect me of endeavouring 
to make you the mstrument of deceivmg others 
With this preface I assure you that it is scarce 
possible to have acted with more moderation or 
caution than Sir Elijah has observed m all cases 
' m which the ordmary process of Supreme Court 
was likely Ik) afiect the collection and management 
of the public revenue Indeed, the other judges 
merit the same testimony m their favour Had 
a cordial understandmg subsisted between the 
Court and the Council, much of the mconvemence 
that has arisen from the writs of the Court would 
have been avoided, nor would the revenue have 
been m the least afiected by them , but it seems 
to have been a maxim of the Board to force the 
Court mto extrermties for the purpose of findmg 
fault with them Yet m many cases the acts of 
the Court have been, and must contmue to be, the 
unavoidable cause of embarrassment This is owing 
to a defect m its constitution By the limita- 
tion of its powers it must ever remam a doubt 
what IS the extent of them, as every man m the 
provmces is m reahty subjected to the authority 
of the Company If it was constituted to protect 
the people from oppression, that design would be 
entuely frustrated were the Board at hberty to 
employ agents who should be exempt irom its 
authority , and you will have seen many mstances 
m the papers which I have sent home of the most 
glarmg acts of oppression committed by the Board 
which would have produced the rum of the parties 
over whom they were exercised but for the pro- 
tection of the Court Great complamts have been 
made of zemmdars and others, who are not liable 
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to the jurisdiction of the Court by the plain con- 
struction of the Act, having been arrested, and 
some thrown into prison by its warrants But 
no attention has been paid to the necessity which 
there is of brmgmg the persons who are even 
excluded by the Act from the jurisdiction of the 
Court in the same way before it to establish their 
exemption They may plead to its jurisdiction, 
and obtam their discharge , but till this is done, 
I cannot see how it is possible to make the dis- 
tmction, for if every man who declared himself to 
be no British subject, nor employed by any, was, 
in virtue of his own declaration, to be exempted 
from them authority, all men would make the plea 
Their right to this exemption must be tried to be 
known, and they must be compelled' to appear, 
or give bail for their appearance, that it may be 
tried 

The truth is, that a thmg done by halves is worse 
than if it were not done at aU The powers of the 
Court must be umyersal, or it would be better to 
repeal them altogether The attempt to make a 
distmction has mtroduced the most glanng 
absurdities and contradictions mto the Act which 
virtually declares the British sovereignty over the 
provmces even in the qualifications which are made 
use of to limit it It is declared that the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court shall be exercised over all British 
subjects, and over all who are, or ever were, m the 
employ of British subjects, that is over those who 
are not British subjects, and of course have no 
relation or dependence on the British sovereignty, 
which IS thus usurped over them Even m the 
most ordmary process of the Court, the dis- 
tmction must be broken through or all its acts 
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impeded The issuing of subpoenas to witnesses 
IS as much an act of authority as warrants of capias, 
and the parties on whom they are served must be 
liable to penalties m case of disobedience , yet it 
would be the extreme of absurdity to say that no 
man should be compelled to appear as an evidence 
who was not a British subject, because it would be 
impossible m such a case to administer justice , 
and it IS equally a contradiction to say that the 
persons over whom the authority of the British 
law is thus exercised are not amenable to it 
I hope that my plan will be found to provide the 
most efiectual relief agamst all the imperfections 
of the Act as it now stands On the one hand, it 
proposes to give to the Supreme Court an unlimited 
(but not exclusive) authority over aU , and on the 
other, it provides for the administration of justice 
m all cases to which its jurisdiction cannot con- 
vemently extend, without the danger of a com- 
petition with it In this coalition of the British 
judicature with the Dewanny, the latter will 
obtam a more steady and confirmed authority 
than it has yet ever possessed , and bemg open to 
the daily inspection and control of the judges, the 
Dewanny Courts will acquire a more regular and 
legal form than they coiJd have if left to them- 
selves But I trust the design will best speak for 
itself, for it has at least the merit of simpbcity and 
precision, if it possesses no other One only 
alteration has been made m it m the draft which 
Sur Ehjah is makmg for me The supermtendent 
of the Court, called Adawlut Dewanny ZiUajaut, 
who was proposed to be a member of the Provmcia 
Council, as is now the case, holdmg that ofS.ce by 
rotation, is now proposed to be an mdependent 
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officer (I mean mdependent of the Provincial 
Coimcil), and to be removable only for misconduct 
or by voluntary resignation , and he is to be the 
judge of all causes that do not immediately regard 
the revenues (as disputes between farmers, and 
other propnetors or agents of the collections), 
which are left to the Provincial Councils 

Mem — ^The Supermtendent at present holds his 
office m monthly rotation My plan lengthens it 
to a year hir Chambers, on the same grounds, 
suggested the propriety of making it perpetual, 
and to be held by a person not a member of the 
Provincial Council, which I immediately adopted, 
the Chief Justice concurrmg in the same opmion 

There is one pomt which makes me dread ex- 
ceedmgly the bad effects of a longer contmuance 
of the present scene of disorder The five years’ 
settlement expires m March 1777 Many previous 
arrangements ought to be made some time before 
the new settlement takes place I would, had I 
power, begm them now, but nothmg can be done 
by the present government, which has no prmciple 
but that of faction to gmde it, and God help this 
country if it is decided that it shall be left to such 
rulers 

I have already made iny letter of so enormous a 
size, that I ought m conscience to put an end to it , 
but I have been long used to “treat you as the 
confidential repository of my thoughts as they 
flow warm from my imagmation m their natural 
order, and without correction or reserve, and I 
have one matter still remaimng which is too nearly 
connected with my own feelings to be suppressed 

I had lately occasion to look over my letters, 
which were written before the new government 
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took place, to the Court of Directors, and other 
papers which were written before that period 
either in recommendation of my own measures, 
or m refutation of the objections which were made 
to them I was struck with the contrast of my 
own mode of conduct with that of General Claver- 
mg and his associates m a more steady adherence 
to one prmciple than I myself had ever before 
suspected, havmg conformed to it more from the 
prevailing bent of my own disposition, than from 
attention to it as a fixed rule of action 

I beheve it will be admitted that the govern- 
ment of Bengal never underwent a greater number 
of variety of changes m all its departments than m 
the short mterval of time m which I presided m it 
It seems almost a necessary consequence that new 
measures imply that the old are wrong, and of 
course the authors of them deficient either m 
mtegnty, ability, or attention IVhat a -field for 
personal obloquy was this for a man whose feelings 
nught be wounded by the personal successes of 
men wealthier than himself, or whose spirit could 
descend to undermme the reputations of others 
for the sake of buildmg his own on then: rums 1 
It IS with a pride of heart, m which, if I know 
yours, it wiU jom, that I can now declare that in all 
the tune which I have been speakmg of, I never, 
either m my pubhc tnmutes or letters or m my 
separate addresses to the Court of Directors, or 
their Secret Committee, to whom I could have 
written what I pleased without the hazard of a 
reply from those whose conduct I might have 
impeached , nor, I verily beheve, m any part of 
my private correspondence, made use of any 
argument or assertion which could be imputed to 
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me as proceedmg from the least personal lU-wiU 
to any of my prededessors, or present opponents 
m the service I do not remember that I had ever 
occasion to ,make use of the names of either Mr 
Cartier, Mr Verelst, or even Lord Chve , or that 
m the heat of contest (and I have at times had 
strong provocation), I ever suffered my pen to 
express so great a degree of warmth against any 
man as I have shown (and that never with mtem- 
perance, at least I hope not) m private explana- 
tions Sir Robert Barker, Graham, and Barwell 
are instances of this These gentlemen might find 
much cause to be pleased with what I have written 
unknown to them, but none (I am sure) to complam 
that I have ever used their names to their dis- 
credit 

My. conduct to the inferior servants of the 
Company has been marked with' the same modera- 
tion Many sources of profit were shut up, and 
strict rules made for contmgent disbursements, 
which at one time rendered me very impopular , 
but I am told that those who were most offended 
at these restramts now do me the justice to 
acknowledge their necessity, and to testify that m 
enforcmg them, I never suffered myself to be 
biased by partiahty or prejudice to any man 

Many of my letters to the Company, and many 
of a private nature, but addressed to persons of 
high rank, or great influence, have treated of the 
disorders and irregularities of the service, but 
these I have always attributed (as m my heart I 
still do) to a defective constitution, not to a 
depravity of prmciple m the servants of the 
Company 

To 'conclude, whatever may be the lot perhaps 
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already assigned me, I am certain tliat jf c\ cr I am 
compelled to submit my conduct to the public, my 
character will stand as fair m their e)cs, and mj 
integrity as unblemished as those ot any man who 
ever served the Compaii}, though in abilities I 
may have been exceeded b\ many — I am vith the 
warmest aficction and the truest esteem, dear Sir, 
your faithful and most obedient ser\ ant 
PS — Since M riling the aboxe, all that I hn^e 
said about our Itlahrat.ta negotiations is rendered 
of no consequence The declaration of the Poona 
mmisters proved to bo a mere bravado. By a 
letter since recened from Colonel Upton, dated 
21th February, we arc informed, that they have 
assented to the treaty with all the conditions 
which he required of them, which amount to little 
more than, that we shall keep Salsettc, which we 
have got, and they Basscin which we could not 
take , I am too much hurried to give you the 
particulars I have wTittcn to Jlr Elliot fully 
upon them, andTic w ill show' you my letter I hai e 
taken much pains to temper the seventy of our 
Board, m their letters to Bombay , and Mr 
Taylor, if ho has done me justice, wull have told 
you, that he has profited by my ad\'icc You long 
ago knew my wish to see a conttol given to this 
government over the other Presidencies, but I 
never meant such a control ns is now exercised , 
nor did the Parliament mean it The Act gives us 
a mere negative power, and no more It says the 
other Presidencies shall not make war nor treaties 
without the sanction of this government, but carci 
fully guards against every expression which can 
imply a power to dictate w^hat the other Presi- 
dencies shall do , much less does it authorize the 
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Governor-General and Council to make cessions 
and exchange places for the other Presidencies 
Instead of uniting all the powers of India, all the 
use wo have hitherto made of this Act of Parba- 
nient has been to tease and embarrass 

12 Wairen Hastings to Alexander Elliot, 
12 January 1777 

My Dear Elliot, 

This letter will comprise one connected subject , 
and to render this inteUigible, I shall take it up 
from a very early period 

After the famous defeat of the Mahrattas at 
Ponniput, Sudaba, the second officer m command, 
and the first cousm of Ragonaut Row or Ragoba, 
the late Peshwa and competitor of the ministers of 
Poona, was missmg, and supposed to have been 
slam About three years after, a man disfigured 
with wounds made his appearance, under the name 
of Sudaba, with a small force , whs attacked and 
defeated, made prisoner, and exposed ' as an 
impostor by the ruling Peshwa From that tune 
he contmued a prisoner tiU the month of April last, 
when he escaped from his confinement, collected 
a considerable afany, and even made himself master 
of aU the coimtry called Concan, whicb lies between 
the hiUs and the sea On the 27th of October he 
ventured on an engagement with the forces of the 
actual government, was totally routed, put tonea m 
a small vessel, and sailed to the islandnf Bombay, 
where he demanded protection Unfortunately for 
him, the governor and second m command were 
both absent at Salsette, and Dr Draper, who had 
charge of the fort, sending two persons of inferior 
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rank to receive Iiim, tte devoted fugitive construed 
this into an insult, and m a fit of ill-timed pride 
instantly departed, throw himself into the hands of 
a Mahratta chief named Ragoojee Angria, who 
delivered him up a prisoner to the ministers of 
Poona Ragonaut Row, more fortunate, escaped 
to Bombay, where he was received, and probably 
contmues there It is said that Sir Hornby, on 
the first news of Sudaba’s confinement, sent a 
deputation to Ragoojee Angria to demand him, 
with a declaration of war in case of a refusal 
Such, at least, is the representation of this affair 
which we have received from Poona, where both 
this measure and the asylum granted to Ragoba 
are treated as acts of hostility agamst the Mahratta 
state and direct infringements of the treaty We 
too have taken up the charges as such, and sent 
peremptory orders to the Presidency of Bombay 
to dismiss Ragonaut Row In the meantime 
Colonel Upton contmues, notwithstandmg our 
repeated orders for his recall, at Poona, whether by 
his free consent or by constramt is uncertam The 
style both of his letters and those of the Peshwa 
seems to confirm the common report of his bemg 
detamed by force This is not the only suspicious 
circumstance All the letters from Poona, both 
befote'and smce the ratification of the treaty, are 
filled with reproaches for the hostile acts which 
preceded it, and even strong indications that the 
authors of them did not regard the treaty as 
bmding but on the persons only who signed it 
Then last letters, which were written immediately 
after the overthrow of Sudaba, contam a demand 
m behalf "of the Emg of Tan] ore, whose name 
never before appeared in 'any papers of their 
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correspondence or the negotiation with Colonel 
Upton These are, at best, but doubtful symptoms , 
and, added to the indisposition which the Presi- 
dency of Bombay have all along shown to the late 
treaty, portend but a short duration to the peace 
concluded by it 

By the overthrow of Sudaba, the mtestme 
troubles which have so long disturbed the Mahratta 
state appear to have been so far appeased as to 
leave them at full leisure to prosecute remote 
undertalongs The same letters that brought us 
the news of this event also informed us that the 
mmisters had set on foot an expedition against 
Hyder Ally By other ohannels we learn that 
Nizam Ally Cawn and Moodajee Boosla, the Rajah 
of Berar, have been mvited and have agreed to 
jom their forces on this occasion 

So sudden a revival and reumon of the powers 
of this great empire, and so sudden an application 
' em immediately on the close of a long civil 
1 iicate a degree of vigour m its constitution 
. cannot fail to alarm the fnends of ' the 
■pany, if the 'subsequent appearances shall 
arrant this conclusion I t hink they wdl not, 
but persuade myself that the present conjuncture 
IS nb less favourable than any of the past (always 
exceptmg the ill-fated treaty with Ragoba) for 
advancmg the mterests -of the Company, and 
extendmg their influence and connexions I wiU 
tell you why 

In the flrst place, a confederacy formed between 
the Peshwa, the Subadar of Deccan, who has 
plundered the Mahrattas of a great part of the 
Poona' state, and the Chief of Berar, its nominal 
vassal all possessmg mutual claims on each other. 
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and snnycd by opposite interests, cannot hold 
long together In the second the government of 
Poona IS vreak in itself, by vant of constitutional 
authority in those vho possess the rule of it, and 
by ivant of unanimity among themselves Kana 
]\Iaraba Purncess, one of their principal members, 
has openly separated himself from the rest Their 
chief, Succarani Babboo, is old and infirm , and 
both he and Xana Furncc'^s, who are the only 
parties to the treaty lately concluded with us in 
the name of the i\Inhratta state, lately demanded 
and received passports from the goicrnment to 
retire to Benares, with the avowed design of 
passing the remainder of their lives there m 
dc\ otion This design, though probably suggested 
only by the personal dangers to which they were 
exposed by the rajiid successes of Sudaba, must 
dimmish the confidence and respect which arc the 
natural attendants of a fixed and regular authority 
And thirdly, the government of Berar possesses in 
it the seeds of civil discord, which arc at this time 
ready to spring up on the first occasion that can 
favour their growiih This is a subject that 
requires mo to be more explicit than I have been 
on others, and this too I must take up ah oio 
Ragoojeo Boosla, the Rajah of Berar, the same 
person who invaded Bengal, and subjected it to 
the Chout m the time of the Nabob AUiverdy 
Cawn, dying, left four sons, Jaimoojee, Shabajee, 
Moodajee, and Bimbajec Jannoojee succeeded 
him He, having no child, adopted the son of 
Moodajee, who w^as called by the name of his 
grandfather, Ragoojee On the death of J annoojee, 
Shabajee, the second brother, succeeded to the 
government, but held it m the name of his nephew. 
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the legal heir This was the cause of continual 
dissensions between the two broljhers — Shaba] ee 
holding the government m right of primogeniture, 
Moodajee claiming it on the behalf of his own son, 
though the legal af&mty between them was 
changed by his elder brother’s adoption In the 
late dissensions between Ragonaut Row and the 
ministers of Poona, Shaba] ee took part with the 
former, and Mooda]ee with the latter , but their 
own afiairs caUmg them home before those were 
decided, they came to an open rupture Shaba] ee 
was slam, and his brother assumed the government 
in his stead 

Here I must go back to relate another transac- 
tion more immediately connected with the sub]ect 
of this letter Shaba] ee, a little before his return 
to Berar, sent a Vackeel, named Beneram Pundit, 
to Calcutta, with a letter containing professions of 
friendship and a desire to be on terms of aUiance 
with this government I thought this an occasion 
not to be sbghted, and returned such an answer as 
was most proper to encourage the wishes of Shaba] ee 
without expressmg too mterested a solicitude to 
meet them , and I sent the Vackeel back big with 
the pro]ect of umtmg the provmce of Berar tb this 
government on terms similar" to those which had 
been formed with Su]ah Dowla by the treaty 
concluded at Benares, and which I may venture 
to say were such as afforded the Company every 
advantage that could be derived from such an 
aUiance without derogating from the dignity or 
credit of our ally 

While Beneram was on his return, the revolu- 
tion took place which I have mentioned above , 
and as he was known to be the confidential servant 
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of Shaba] ee, some time elapsed before be ventured 
to return to bis new master Being at length, 
however, mvited to come, he went and was well 
received Moodajee read the letters, and answered 
them as addressed to himself , and after some 
time, thought proper to send him back m his former 
character, with handsome professions, but general, 
and with no declared object or mstructions A 
very friendly, and m some sort confidential, 
correspondence, however, has contmued between 
us ever smce From Beneram Pundit, I learn that 
the same feuds whach formerly divided the two 
brothers while Shaba] ee was livmg, are now likely 
to break out between Moodajee and his son, who 
is now about nmeteen years of age, and begms to 
look upon his father as the usurper of his nghts 
In these Sentiments he has been confirmed by a 
man who has been the successive minister of the 
three brothers, named Dewaugur Pundit, who 
finds himself of too little consequence with his 
present master, and naturally concludes that he 
shall acquire a greater ascendant on the mind of 
hia young pupil, if he should succeed m obtammg 
his advancement to the possession of the govern- 
ment By the mtrigues of this man, Nizam Ally 
has been mduced to mvite Moodajee Boosla to his 
court, for the purpose of concertmg measures for 
their common mterests, or to send his Dewan if 
he should be prevented from attendmg himself 
To the last proposition Moodajee has consented, 
as he mentions m a letter I have lately received 
from him , and I understand that it is proposed 
that Ragojee shall accompany bun, with the 
secret design of ga inin g the support of Nizam Ally 
in the prosecution of the projects against Moodajee 
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constitution, o£ '\\hich he Imd severely felt the bad 
effects , I mean the rapid succession of persons 
entrusted (under \vhat<j\er name or character) 
vnth the rule and administration of the British 
affairs in this part of our Indian possessions , the 
consequent vrant of consistency in their measures, 
and even m their attacliments and engagements , 
and the caprices to vhich he vras often exposed on 
the same account Had he possessed the spirit of 
foresight, he vould have had sc^ ere cause for these 
reflections in the miserable state of penury and 
servitude t-o vhicli his son has been since reduced, 
ineffectually to our interests, as every excess of 
pover beyond its proper bounds will ever defeat 
its own purposes Nor mdeed has the son much 
cause to complain of an injury which he has scarce 
sense or sensibility to discover , although it must 
be redressed whenever that state has a more 
worthy ruler, and the sovereignty rostered with all 
its rights unimpaired to the lawful proprietor 
But 1 wander from m}*^ subject My intention m 
this digression is to show the advantages ■which 
would bo derived both by Government and its 
allies from a direct engagement with them, made 
with the sanction of the Kmg’s name, -a hich would 
secure it from wanton and licentious violation 
and render the objects of it more certain and 
durable 

On this footmg I would replace the subaship of 
Oude On this footmg I would establish an alliance 
■with Berar. These countries are of more impor- 
tance to us than any others from their contigmty 
to ours, and therefore it is of consequence to settle 
their connexion ■with us before that of any other 
But the same system might be rendered more 
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obvious consequences will need little explanation 
I trust it to you in confidence, and desire that you 
will impart it with the same caution, that I may 
not sufiet by the attempts to taise the power of my 
country, and to extend the influence of the King’s 
name among nations to which it is yet unknown, 
if the means which I have recommended should 
be judged madequate to such laudable ends, or 
impohtiQ with respect to other circumstances 
Of their justice and moral propriety I have no 
doubt I am ever, my dear Elhot, your most 
affectionate friend 


10th February 1777 

My Dear Elj-iot, 

The accompanymg letter was written and m- 
tended for the last dispatch It contains the par- 
ticular apphcation of a system with which you are 
already well acquamted Whatever my own con- 
viction may be of its expediency, I am tied down 
from actmg directly, nor can I employ even 
influence with the rod of authority hangmg over 
my head 

Nor, is this my only difficulty I cannot com- 
municate a subject of this nature through any 
official channel If I write to the Secret Committee, 
they are too many to be entrusted with it They 
may not aU be disposed to receive a proposition 
from me with candour , and bodies of men, how- 
ever small, are always mdifierent to the busmess 
which IS brought regularly before them I carmot 
write to the Chairman, because, m the first place, 
I know not who he is , and m the second, because 
the gentlemen who hold the first stations m the 
Direction at this time, are, as I imderstand, my 
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professed enemies, and would be therefore more 
bkely to draw conclusions from wbat I wrote to 
my disadvantage than to adopt my recommenda- 
tions Neither can I approach the King’s minister 
on such an occasion without some preparatory 
caution, m which his leisure', his mclmations, and 
the ability of the times should be consulted 
It IS impossible for me to foresee what may be 
the dispositions in England when this letter shall 
arrive It is equally impossible to reconcile the 
different orders which* the Court of Directors last 
year gave us for our conduct towards the powers 
of India They desire us upon no account to enter 
mto any wars, however advantageous to the 
Company, and they at the same time direct us to 
co-operate vhth the Presidency of Bombay m 
keepmg possession of the lands which Ragobah 
ceded to them by treaty. The first is an absolute 
•prohibition to mterfere m the politics of India 
The last is a positive order to mterfere, and to 
engage m a war with the first power m India 
Bemg thus at a loss to judge of the views of the 
Court of Directors, I am still more so to judge of 
those of the King, to the knowledge of which I 
have no access I must therefore leave it to you 
to consider well the disposition of the tunes, and 
of the ministers. If you have reason to beheve 
that such a system as I have recommended will be 
approved, I trust to you to make use of such means 
as you shall judge most likely to promote it If, on 
the contrary, men’s minds are adverse to the 
extension of our influence, you had best say nothmg 
about it, as it can serve no good purpose, and may 
be turned to my disadvantage 

These dispatches I shall entrust to Captain 
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Toone You know kis worth, and my affection for 
him I have earnestly recommended his return 
if he can recover his constitution , and if your 
mterest can promote his views you will oblige me 
by servmg him I am ever, my dear Elhot, your 
most affectionate friend 

PS. — Sudabg., who is mentioned m the accom- 
panymg letter, has been put to death, havmg been 
beaten with clubs till he expired. This, you know, 
IS not murder, but simple manslaughter by, the 
doctrme of Abbi Haneefa , but seems to have 
been done by these Hmdoos to avoid the sheddmg 
of sacred blood , an argument m favour of Sudaba’s 
cause 

For a fuller explanation of the design, which is 
contamed m my letters of the 12th ultimo, I have 
drawn it up with as much accuracy as my tii^e 
would allow m a methndical form m the enclosed 
sheets, which I trust to your discretion to make 
such use of as you think proper It is yet mcom- 
plete, as I could only venture to propose what I 
saw a moral certamty of accomplishmg In the 
natural operation of such an influence once 
established many important objects wiU start up 
which it IS impossible to foresee, and many which, 
though withm the reach of conjecture, would 
appear visionary if formally detailed I have no 
fear of its failmg to produce the good effects which 
I have described, nor even much greater The 
only danger which I should apprehend would be 
from the attempt to make the most of it that 
could be made The rapacity pf mdmduals, apd 
the emulation, of those m actual pbwer to surpass, 
their predecessors, wfll ever prove , the greatest 
evils of our political system Our aUiance with 
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the Nobob of Oude is a striking illustration of this 
It was in the beginning an unprofitable charge to 
the Company. It was placed on a footing of mutual 
advantage to both. It is now become an oppressive 
burthen on that province, which must soon fall 
with increased weight on the Company The late 
Vizier paid to the Company a tribute of 25,20,000 
rupees, and cheerfully paid it It was optional, 
because ho was at liberty to dismiss the brigade 
when the exigency of his affairs no longer required 
it , and he could safely dispense with it The 
present Nabob has yielded up a revenue of twenty- 
three lacs m the cession of Benares , he pays, or 
rather ought to pay, 31,20,000 rupees a year for 
the subsidy , and we have added to his expenses 
an extravagant mfiitary establishment which, at 
its estimated amount, is an annual charge of above 
forty lacs So that we are m fact the distnbutors 
of a crore of rupees drawn from his treasury, which 
IS already exhausted, and that part of his army 
which stdl romams imder his own direction is ren- 
dered a useless and even dangerous encumbrance, 
because ho cannot pay it Our brigade, therefore, 
must contmue a fixture to that provmce, which 
would be a prey to the meanest mvader the mstant 
that it was deprived of its support 

Many of the propositions m this scheme require 
explanation This you can give, but I have no 
time, and I have abeady made it too long Nud]if 
Cawn’s pension is due m j ustice to hun, as he quitted 
us unvnllmgly, and followed the King at the 
express solicitation of the commander-m-chief of 
our army He has ever proved faithful to us, and 
possesses such resources m his military talents, 
and m the credit of them, that while he lives he 
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will be our best shield against the only enemy which 
we have to dread in that quarter, the Mahrattas 
He has no money, and can therefore pay no 
subsidy, and whenever he dies, we must look to 
other means of defence on that frontier of our 
possessions and those of our ally 

If peace is to be our object, I cannot devise a 
more likely way to ensure it than to command aU 
the means of war, and this is the only use I would 
wish even to make of the plan which I have pro- 
posed, if it IS adopted while I remam here This, 
I suppose, -will not be long, I wish it not, unless I 
possess power and confidence, and shall be better 
pleased to be recalled at once than to remaiii with 
a doubtful authority till the short tune is passed 
which has been allotted me by Parliament, and 
then go out of course I would not accept of an 
empire on such terms If I must give the place to 
General Clavermg, ho will revenge the mjustice 
done me by it, if I could seek such a revenge , and 
if a new member is added m the room of Colonel 
Monson, I shall expect the renewal of the same 
violences which I have already experienced, for I 
cannot hope that the choice will fall on a friend of 
m ine Besides, it is not in nature for five men to 
share the same power, and not to dmde mto fac- 
tions, when one man can always make a majority 

13 East India Com'pany Act, 17S4 
(24 Geo III, s 2, c 25) 

An Act for the better regulation and manage- 
ment of the afiairs of the East India Company, 
and of the British possessions m India , and 
for estabhshmg a Court of Judicature for the 
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more speedy nnd effectual trial of persons 
accused of offences committed in the East 
Indies 

For the better government and security of the 
territorial possessions of this kingdom m the East 
Indies, be it enacted by the King's most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, m 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same That it shall and may be 
laudul to and for tho King’s Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, by any commission to be issued 
under the great seal of Great Bntam, to nominate 
and appoint such persons, not oxceedmg six in 
number, as His Majesty shall thmk fit, bemg of 
His Majesty’s most honourable Prirj* Council, of 
■whom one of His Majesty’s Prmcipal Secretaries 
of State for the time bemg, and tho Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the time bemg, shall be two, to 
be, and who shall accordmgly be. Commissioners 
for the affairs of India 

II And bo it further enacted by tho authority 
aforesaid, that any number, not less than three of 
the said Commissioners, shall form a Board for 
executing the several powers which, by this or any 
other act, shall be vested m the Commissioners 
aforesaid 

III And be it further enacted, that the said 
Secretary of State, and, in his absence, the said 
Chancellor of tho Exchequer, and, m the absence 
of both of them, the senior of the said other Com- 
missioners, accordmg to his rank m semority of 
appomtment, shall preside at, and be president of 
the said Board , and that the said Commissioners 
shall have, and they are hereby mvested With, the 
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superintendence and control over all tlic Britisli 
territorial possessions in tlie East Indies, and over 
tlie afiairs of the United Company. of Merchants 
trading thereto, m manner heremafter directed 

IV And he it further enacted, that m case the 
members present at the said Board shall at any 
time be equally divided m opmion, in respect to 
any matter depending before them, then, and m 
every such case, the then President of the said 
Board shall have two voices, or the castmg vote 

V And be it further enacted, that it shall and 
may be lawful for the King’s Majesty, his heirs and 
successors, from tune to tune, at his and then will 
and pleasure, to revoke and determine the Com- 
mission aforesaid, and from tune to time to cause 
any new Commission or Commissions to be sealed 
as aforesaid, for appomtmg any other person or 
persons, bemg of His Majesty’s most honourable 

'Privy Council, of whom, one of his Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the tune bemg, shall always 
be two, to be Commissioners and Members of the 
said Board, when and so often as His Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, shall think fit, so that the 
number of Commissioners therem to bo named 
shall m no wise exceed the aforesaid number of six 

VI And be it further enacted, that the said 
Board shall be fully authorized and empowered, 
from tune to tune, to supermtend, duect, and 
control, all acts, operations, and concerns, which 
m any wise relate to the civil or mibtary govern- 
ment or revenues of the British territorial posses- 
sions m the East Indies, m the manner heremafter 
duected 

XI And, to the mtent that the said Board may 
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be duly informed of all transactions of tlie said 
Company, in respect to the management of their 
concerns m the Bast Indies , be it further enacted 
that all the members of the said Board shall, at all 
convement times, have access to all papers and 
muniments of the said Umted Company, and shall 
be furnished with such extracts or copies thereof, 
as they shall from time to time require , and that 
the Court of Directors of the said Umted Company 
shall, and they are hereby required and directed, 
to deliver to the said Board, copies of all mmutes, 
orders, resolutions, and other proceedmgs, of all 
general and special Courts of Propnetors of the 
said Company, and of the Court of Directors, so far 
as relate to the civil or military government or 
revenues of the Bntish temtonal possessions m 
the East Indies, withm eight days after the holdmg 
of such respective Courts , and also copies of all 
dispatches which the said Directors, or any Com- 
mittee of the said Directors, shall receive from any 
of their servants m the Bast Indies, immediately 
after the arrival thereof, and also copies of all 
letters, orders, and mstructions whatsoever, 
relatmg to the civil or military government or 
revenues of the British temtonal possessions m 
the Bast Indies, proposed to be sent or dispatched 
by the said Court of Directors, or any Committee 
of the said Directors, to any of the servants of the 
said Company m the East Indies , and that the 
said Court of Directors of the said Umted Company 
shall, and they are hereby required to, pay due 
obedience to, and shall be governed and bound by, 
such orders and directions as they shall from tune 
to time receive from the said Board, touchmg the 
civd or mihtary government and revenues of 
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tlio British, territorial possessions in the East 
Indies 

Xn And be it further enacted, that, within 
fourteen days after the receipt of such copies last- 
mentioned, the said Board shall return the same 
to the said CJourt of Directors, with their appro- 
bation thereof, subscribed by three of the members 
of the said Board, or their reasons at large for 
disapprovmg the same, together with mstructions 
from the said Board to the said Court of Directors, 
m respect thereto , and that the said Court of 
Directors shall thereupon dispatch and send the 
letters, orders, and instructions so approved or 
amended, to their servants m India, without further 
delay, unless, on any representation made by the 
said Directors to the said Board, the said Board 
shall direct any alterations to be made m such 
letters, orders, or instructions , and no letters, 
orders, or instructions, until after such previous 
commumcation thereof to the said Board, shall 
at any tune be sent or dispatched by the said 
Court of Directors to the East Indies, on any 
account or pretence whatsoever 

Xin And, for the readier dispatch of the civil 
and military concerns of the said Umted Company, 
be it further enacted, that whenever the Court -of 
Directors of the said Umted Company shall neglect 
to transrmt to the said Board their mtended 
dispatches on any subject, withm fourteen days 
after requisition made, it shall and may be lawful 
to and for the said Board to prepare and send to 
the Directors of the East India Company (without 
waitmg for the receipt of the copies of dispatches 
mtended to be sent by the said Court of Directors 
as aforesaid) any orders or instructions to any of 
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the governments or presidencies aforesaid, con- 
cerning the civil or mihtary government of the 
British territories and possessions in the East 
Indies , and the said Directors shall, and they are 
hereby required to transmit dispatches m the 
usual form (pursuant to the tenor of the said 
orders and instructions so transmitted to them) 
to the respective governments and presidencies m 
India, unless, on any representation made by the 
said Directors to the said Board, touchmg such 
orders or mstructions, the said Board shall direct 
any alteration to be made m the same , which 
directions the said Court of Directors shall m such 
case be bound to conform to , 

XIV And be it further enacted, that in case the 
said Board shall send any orders or mstructions to 
the said Court of Directors, to be by them trans- 
mitted to India, which, m the opmion of the said 
Court of Directors, shall relate to pomts not 
connected with the civil or mihtary government 
and revenues of the said temtones and possessions 
m India, then, and m any such case, it shall be 

" lawful for the said Court of Directors to apply, by 
petition, to His Majesty m Council, touchmg such 
orders and instructions , and His Majesty in 
Council shall decide whether the same be, or be 
not, connected with the civil or mihtary govern- 
ment and revenues of the said territories and 
possessions m India , which decision shall be final 
and conclusive 

XV Provided nevertheless, and be it further 
enacted, that if the said Board shall bo of opmion 
that the subject matter of any of their dehberations 
concemmg the levymg of war or making of peace, 
or treating or ncgotiatmg with any of the native 
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princes or states in India, sliall require secrecy, 
it shall and may be lawful for the said Board 
to send secret orders and mstructions to the 
Secret Committee of the said Court of Directors 
for the time being, who shall thereupon, without 
disclosmg the same, transmit their orders and 
dispatches in the usual form, accordmg to the 
tenor of the said orders and instructions of the 
said Board, to the respective governments and 
presidencies m India , and that the said govern- 
ments and presidencies shall pay a faithful obedi- 
ence to such orders and dispatches, and shall 
return their answers to the same, sealed (under 
cover) with their respective seals, to the said 
Secret Committee, who shall forthwith commum- 
cate such answers to the said Board 
XVI And be it enacted by the authority afore- 
said, that it shall and may be lawful to and for the 
Court of Directors of the said United Company for 
the time bemg, and they are hereby required, from 
time to time, to appoint a Secret Committee, to 
consist of any number of the said Directors for 
the time bemg, not exceedmg three , which 
Secret Committee shall, from time to time, upon 
receipt of any such secret orders and mstructions 
concermng the levymg of war or makmg of peace, 
or treatmg or negotiatmg with any of the native 
prmces or states of India, from the said Commis- 
sioners for the Afiairs of India, as are herembefore 
mentioned, transmit to the respective govern- 
ments and presidencies in India a duplicate or 
dupbeates of such orders and mstructions, together 
with orders m writmg, signed by them the mem- 
bers of the said Secret Committee, to carry the 
same mto execution , and to all such orders and 
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instructions, so transmitted, the several govern- 
ments and presidencies m India are hereby required 
to pay the same obedience as if such orders and 
directions had been issued and transmitted by the 
Court of Directors of the said Umted Company 

XVII Provided also, and be it further enacted 
and declared, by the authority aforesaid, that 
nothmg in this Act contamed shall extend to give 
unto the said Board the power of nommatmg or 
appomtmg any of the servants of the said Umted 
Company , any thmg herem contained to the 
contrary notwithstanding 

XVIII. And be it further enacted, that as soon 
as the office of any one of the counsellors of the 
presidency of Port WiUiam m Bengal (other than 
the Commander-m-Chief) shall become vacant by 
death, removal, or resignation, the vacancy so 
happenmg shall not be supplied by the said Court 
of Directors, but the said Supreme Government 
shall from thenceforth consist of a Governor- 
General and three supreme counsellors only , and 
^ that the Commander-m-Chief of the Company’s 
''orces in India for the time being, shall have voice 
tind precedence m Council next after the said 
Governor-General , any thmg m any former Act 
of Parhament contamed to the contrary not- 
withstandmg 

XIX And be it further enacted that the 
Government of the several presidencies and 
settlements of Fort Samt George and Bombay 
shall, after the commencement of this Act, consist 
of a Governor or President, and three Counsellors 
only, of whom the Commander-m-Chief m the said 
several settlements for the time bemg shall be one, 
havmg the like precedence m Council as m the 
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Presidency of Fort William m Bengal, unless the 
Conunander-in-Cluef of the Company’s forces m 
India shall happen to be present m either of the 
said settlements , and m such case the said 
Commander-m-Chief shall be one of the sj^id 
Counsellors, mstead of the Commander-m-Chief of 
such settlement , and that the said Commander- 
m-Chief of such settlement shall durmg such time 
have only a seat, but no voice m the said 
Council 

XX And be it further enacted, that the Court 
of Directors of the said Umted Company shall, 
witlun the space of one calendar month next after 
the passmg of this Act, nommate and appomt, 
from amongst the servants of the said Company m 
India, or any other persons, a fit and proper person 
to be the Governor of the said Presidency or 
Settlement of Fort Samt George, and two other 
fit and proper persons from amongst the said 
servants m India, who, together with the Com- 
mander-m-Chief at Fort Samt George for the time 
bemg, shall be the Council of the same Presidency 
or Settlement , and that the said Court of Directors 
shall also, in like maimer, and withm the time 
aforesaid, nommate and appomt fit and proper 
persons to be the Governor and Council of the said 
Presidency or Settlement of Bombay, under the 
same restrictions as are herembefore provided m 
resp^ect to the Governor or President and Council 
of Fort Samt George 

XXI And be it further enacted, that m case 
the members present at any of- the Boards or 
Councils of Fort Wdliam, Fort Samt George, or 
Bombay, shall at any tune be equally divided m 
opimon m respect to any matter dependmg before 
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them, then, and m every such case, the said 
Governor-General or the Governor or President, 
as the case may he, shall have two voices, or the 
casting vote 

7^X 11 And he it further enacted, that it shall 
and may be lawful to and for the King’s ]\Ia]esty, 
his heirs and successors, by any writmg or instru- 
ment under his or their sign manual, countersigned 
by the said Secretary of State, or for the Court of 
Directors of the said Umted Company for the time 
being, by ivnting under their hands, to remove or 
recall the present or any future Governor-General 
of Fort Wilham at Bengal, or any of the members 
of the Council of Fort Wilham aforesaid, or any of 
the governors or presidents, and members of the 
Councils, of the Presidencies or Settlements of 
Fort Samt George and Bombay, or of any others 
British Settlements m India, or any other person 
or persons holdmg any office, employment, or 
commission, civil or mihtary, imder the said Umted 
Company m India, for the tune bemg , and to vacate 
and make void all and every or any appomtment or 
^'■■’appomtments of any person or persons to any of 
^he offices or places aforesaid , and that aU and 
every the powers and authorities of the respective 
persons so removed or recalled, or whose appomt- 
ment shall be so vacated, shall cease or determine 
at or from such respective tune or times as m the 
said wntmg or wntmgs shall be expressed and 
directed provided always, that a dupbeate or 
copy of every such writmg or instrument, under 
TTis Majesty’s sign manual, attested by the said 
Secretary of State for the tune bemg, shall, withm 
eight days after the same shall be signed by His 
Majesty, his heirs or successors, be transmitted or 
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delivered, by the said Secretary of State, unto the 
Chairman or Deputy Chairman for the time bemg 
of the said United Company, to the mtent that 
the Court of Directors of the said Company may be 
apprised thereof 

XXni And be it further enacted, that when- 
ever any vacancy or vacancies of the office of 
Governor-General or President, or of any member 
of the Council, shall happen in any of the presi- 
dencies aforesaid, either by death, resignation, or 
recall, as aforesaid, then and in such case the 
Court of Directors of the said United Company 
shall proceed to nominate and appoint a fit person 
or persons to supply such vacancy or vacancies 
from amongst their covenanted servants in India, 
except to the office of Governor- General, or the 
office of Governor or President of Port Saint 
George or Bombay, or of any Commander-in- 
Chief, to which several offices the said Court of 
Directors shall be at liberty, if they shall think 
fit, to nommate and appomt any other person or 
persons respectively 

XXIV Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that the said Commanders-in-Chief, at 
each of the said presidencies respectively, shall in 
no case succeed to the office of Governor-General 
or President of Fort Wilham, Fort Samt George, 
or of Bombay, unless thereunto specially appomted 
by the Court of Directors of the said United 
Company, but that m case of the vacancy of 
the said offices of Governor-General or President 
respectively, when no person shall be specially ap- 
pomted to succeed thereunto, the Counsellor next 
m rank to such Commander-m-Chief shall succeed 
to such office, and hold the same, until some other 
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person sliall be appointed thereunto by the said 
Court of Directors 

XXV. Provided always, and be it further en- 
acted, that when and so often as the Court of 
Directors shall not, within the space of two calendar 
months, to be computed from the day whereon the 
notification of the vacancy shall have been 
received by the said Court of Directors, proceed to 
supply the same, then and in any such case, and 
so often as the same shall happen, it shall be lawful 
for Has Majesty, his heirs and successors, to con- 
stitute and appoint, by writmg under his or their 
royal sign manual (under the same restrictions and 
regulations as are herembefore provided, with 
respect to the nommations and appomtments 
made by the said Court of Directors), such person 
or persons as His Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
shall think proper to succeed to and supply the 
respective office or place, offices or places, so vacant 
or from which any person or persons shah be so 
recalled or removed, or whose appointment or 
> appointments shall have been vacated and made 
!Void as aforesaid , and that every person or persons, 
BO constituted and appomted, shall have and be 
invested with the same powers, privileges and 
authorities, as if he or they had been nonunated 
and appomted by the said Court of Directors, and 
shall bo subject to recall only by the King’s 
Majesty, his heirs or successors , any thmg herem 
contamed to the contrary notwithstandmg 
XXVI And be it further enacted, by the 
authority aforesaid, that it shall and may be 
lawful to and for the Court of Directors of the said 
United Company, if they shall so think fit, subject 
to the bke limitations and restrictions as are 
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licrcinbcforc civnckd, respecting the persons quali- 
fied to be appointed members of tbc Government 
of the respective settlements of the said United 
Company at Fort ‘William, Fort Saint George, and 
Bombay, to appoint, from time to time, fit and 
proper persons to succeed, m ease of vacancy, to 
the sei eral oflices of Go\ ernor-Gencral or President 
of Fort Saint George or Bombav, or Cummander- 
in-Chicf of the said Compaii} 's forces at any of the 
said settlements, or member of any of the said 
Coupcils , and such appointments rcspectnch at 
their pleasure again to revoke , but that no person 
so appointed to succeed to an^ of the said offices, 
in ease of vacancy, shall be entitled to any salary, 
advantage, or allowance whatsocicr, b} reason of 
such appomtment, until such persons respectively 
shall take upon thcmschcs the offices to which 
they shall so respectively have been appointed 
XXVII And be it further enacted bv the 
authority aforesaid that when and so often os the 
number of members of any of the said Councils 
of Fort 'William, Fort Samt George, or Bombay, 
shall, by death, or absence, by reason of sickness 
or otherwise, for fourteen days be reduced to two, 
mcludmg the Governor-General or President of 
such Council, the person who shall stand semor in 
such provisional appointment as is lierembefore 
mentioned, or m ease there shall be no such 
appointment, then the semor cml servant of the 
said Company upon the spot, shall be called to 
such Council, and shall ha\e a voice therein in 
bke manner as if he had been appomted thereunto 
by the Court of Directors of the said Company, and 
shall hold such office in case the vacancy shall have 
happened by death, until a successor thereunto 
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shall bo appointed by the said Court of Directors , 
or if suob vacancy shall have happened by absence 
or sickness, until the return or recovery of such 
sick or absent member , and that all persons so 
oxercismg the office of a Counsellor at any of the 
said presidencies shall be entitled for the time he 
shall so hold the same, to the bke advantages, as if 
he had been thereunto permanently appomted by 
the said Court of Directors 

XXVni And be it further enacted, that no resig- 
nation to be made of the offices of the Governor- 
General, or Governor or President of any of the 
subordinate settlements, or Commander-m-Chief, 
or members of the respective Councils of any of 
the said presidencies in India, shall be deemed or 
construed to be legal or valid, or shall be accepted 
as such, unless the same be made by an instru- 
ment m ivritmg under the hand of the officer or 
person resignmg the same 

XXIX And be it further enacted, that no 
order or resolution of any General Court of the 
propnetors of the said Umted Company shall be 
available to revoke or resemd, or m any respect 

« to afiect, any act, order, resolution, matter, or 
proceeding, of the said Court of Directors, by this 
Act directed or authorized to be made or done 
by the said Court after the same shall have been 
approved by the said Board, m the manner 
herembefore directed , any law or usage to the 
contrary notwithstandmg 

XXX And be it further enacted, that so much 
and such parts of an Act, made m the twenty-first 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, as directs 
the Court of Directors of the said Umted Company 
to debver to the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
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or to the High Treasurer for the time hemg, or to 
one of His Llajesty’s principal Secretaries of State, 
copies of any letters or orders relatmg to the man- 
agement of the revenues, or to the civil and military 
aSairs of the said Company , and also aU such 
powers and authorities given to or vested m the 
Proprietors and Directors of the said United 
Company, or in any General or Special Court 
thereof respectively, m and by any Act of Parlia- 
ment or Charter, as are contrary or repugnant to 
this Act, or anythmg herem contamed, shall be, 
and the same are hereby repealed , anythmg 
contamed m any Act or Charter, or any custom or 
usage to the contrary notwithstandmg 

XXXI And be it further enacted, that the 
Governor-General and Council of Fort William 
aforesaid shall have power and authority to super- 
mtend, control, and direct the several presidencies 
and governments now or hereafter to be erected 
or established m the East Indies by the said Umted 
Company, m aU such pomts as relate to any trans- 
actions with the country powers, or to war or peace, 
or to the apphcation of the revenues or forces of 
such presidencies and settlements m time of war, 
or any such pomts as shall, from time to time, be 
specially referred by the Court of Directors of the 
said Company to their supermtendence and control 

XXXII And, m order to prevent the embarrass- 
ment and difficulty which may arise from any ques- 
tion;, whether the orders or instructions of the 
Governor-General and Council of Fort Wdham 
relate to other pomts than those aforesaid, be 
it further enacted, that notwithstandmg any 
doubt which may be entertamed by the said 
presidencies or settlements to whom such orders 
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or instructions shall be given, respecting the power 
of the Governor-General and Council to give such 
orders, yet the said presidencies or settlements 
shall be bound to obey such orders and directions 
of the said Governor-General and Council in all 
cases whatever, except only where they shall have 
received positive orders and instructions from the 
said Court of Directors, or from the Secret Com- 
mittee of the said Court of Directors, repugnant to 
the orders and mstructions of the said Governor- 
General and Council, and not known to the said 
Governor-General and Council at the tune of 
dispatchmg their orders and mstructions as afore- 
said , and the said Governor-General and Council 
shall at the time of transmittmg all such orders 
and mstructions, transmit therewith the dates of, 
and the times of receivmg, the last dispatches, 
orders, and instructions which they have received 
from the Court of Directors, or 6om the Secret 
Committee of the said Court of Directors, or any 
of the pomts contamed therem and the said 
presidencies and governments, m aU cases where 
they have received any orders from the said Court 
of Directors, or from the Secret Committee of the 
said Court of Directors, as aforesaid, which they 
shall deem repugnant to the orders of the said 
Governor-General and Council of Fort William, 
and which were not known to the said Governor- 
General and Council at the time of dispatchmg 
their orders and mstructions as aforesaid, shall 
forthwith transmit copies of the same, together 
with an account of all resolutions or orders m^e by 
them m consequence thereof, to the Governor- 
General and Coimcd of Fort WiLbam, who shall, 
after the receipt of the same, dispatch such further 
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orders and instructions t-o tho said presidencies 
and settlements as they may judge necessary 
tliereupon 

XXXIII -Vnd bo it further enacted, that tho 
Governor-General and Council of Fort William 
aforesaid, and tho several Presidents and Coun- 
sellors of b’ort Saint George and Bomba}, shall, 
at their several and respective Boards and Councils, 
proceed, in the fir'^t place, to the consideration of 
such questions and biKiness os shall be proposed 
by the said Governor-General or Presidents re- 
spectively , and vhen and so often as any matter 
or question shall be propounded at any of the said 
Boards or Councils, by any of the Counsellors 
thereof, it shall be competent to the said Governor- 
General and Presidents respectively, to postpone 
or adjourn the discussion of the matter or question 
so propounded to a future day pro\nded ahvays, 
that no such adjournment shall e\cced forty-eight 
hours, nor shall tho matter or question so proposed 
be adjourned more than t\vice, without tho consent 
of the Counsellor who originally proposed tho 
scheme 

XXXIV And whereas to pursue schemes of 
conquest and extension of doinmion in India aro 
measures repugnant to tho wish, tho honour, and 
policy of this nation bo it thcreforo fiuiiher 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that it shall not 
be lawful for tho Governor-General and Council 
of Fort William aforesaid, without the express 
command and authority of tho said Court of 
Directors, or of the Secret Committee of the said 
Court of Directors, m any case, except where 
hostilities have actually been commenced, or 
preparations actually made for the commencement 
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of hostilities, again'st tho British nation in India, 
or against some of the Prmces or States dependent 
thereon, or whose territories the said United 
Company shall he at such time engaged by any 
subsistmg treaty to defend or guarantee, either 
to declare war or commence hostihties, or enter 
mto any treaty for making war, against any 
of the Country Prmces or States m India, or any 
treaty for guaranteemg the possessions of any 
Country Prmces or States , and that m such 
case it shall not bo lawful for the said Governor- 
General and Council to declare war or commence 
hostihties, or enter mto any treaty for makmg 
war, agamst any other prmce or state than such 
as shall be actually comnuttmg hostihties, or 
makmg preparations as aforesaid, or to make such 
treaty for guaranteemg the possessions of any 
Prmce or State, but upon the consideration of 
such Prmce or State actually engagmg to assist 
the Company agamst such hostihties commenced, 
preparations made as aforesaid , and m aU oases or 
where hostilities shall be commenced, or treaty 

■ the said Governor-General and Council shall 
ly the most expeditious means they can devise, 
commimicate the same unto the said Court of 
Directors, together with a full state of the informa- 
tion and mteUigence upon which they have 
commenced such hostihties, or made such treaties, i 
and 'thei? motives and reasons for the same at 
large • 

yyy y And be it further enacted, that it shall 
not be lawful for the Governors or Presidents, and 
Counsellors, of Fort Samt George and Bombay, or 
of any other subordmate settlement respectively, 
to make or issue any order for commencmg 
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hostilities, or levying war, or to negotiate or con- 
clude any treaty of peace, or other treaty, with any 
Indian Prince or State (except in cases of sudden 
emergency or imminent danger, when it shall 
appear dangerous to postpone such hostilities or 
treaty), unless m pursuance of express orders from 
the said Governor-General and Council of Fort 
Wdliam aforesaid, or from the said Court of Direc- 
tors, or from the Secret Committee of the said 
Court of Directors , and every such treaty shall, 
if possible, contain a clause for subjectmg the same 
to the ratification or rejection of the Governor- 
General and Council of Fort WiUiam aforesaid 
and the said presidents and counsellors of the said 
Presidencies and Settlements of Fort Samt George 
and Bombay, or other subordmate settlement, are 
hereby required to yield due obedience to all such 
orders as they shall from time to time respectively 
receive from the said Governor-General and Council 
of Fort Wdbam aforesaid, concermng the premises 
XXXVI And be it further enacted that all and 
smgular the said Presidents and Counsellors who 
shall wilfully refuse to pay due obedience to such 
orders and instructions as they shall receive from 
the said Governor-General and Council of Fort 
Wilham as aforesaid, shall be liable to be suspended 
from the exercise of their respective offices or 

g owers, by order of the said Governor-General and 
ouncil of Fort WiUiam , and all and every of 
them are hereby further required, constantly and 
dihgently to transmit to the said Governor- 
General and Council of Fort WiUiam aforesaid, 
true and exact copies of all orders, resolutions, and 
Acts m Council, of their respective governments, 
presidencies and councils, and also advice and 
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intelbgence of all txansactions and matters -wlncli 
siiall come to th.eir knowledge, material to be 
commnmcated to the Governor-(^neral and Conn- 
ed of Fort William aforesaid, or wbicb the said 
Governor-General and Conned sball from time to 
time reqnire 

14 Edmund Burke on the Impeachment of 
Warren Hayings, 15-19 February 1788 
My Loeds, 

The gentlemen who have it m command to 
snpport the impeachment against Mr Hastmgs, 
late Governor-General of Bengal, have directed 
me to open' a general view of the gronnds npon 
which the Commons have proceeded m then charge 
against him , to open a general view of the extent, 
the magmtude, the nature, the tendency, and 
efiect of the crimes with which they have charged 
him , and they have also directed me to give snch 
an explanation, as, with their aid, I may be enabled 
to give, of such circumstances, precedmg or con- 
comitant with the cranes with which they charge 
him, as may tend to explam whatever may be 
found obscure m the charges as they stand And 
they have further commanded me, and enabled 
me, I hope and trust, to give to your lordships such 
an explanation of anything m the laws, customs, 
opmions and manners, of the people concerned, 
and who are the objects of the cranes with which 
they charge him, as may tend to remove all doubt 
and ambiguity from the minds 'of your lordships 
upon these subjects The several articles as they 
appear before you, will be opened by the other 
gentlemen with more distmctness, and without 
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doubt witb infinitely more particularity, when 
they come to apply the evidence that they adduce 
to each charge This is the plan, my lords, that 
we mean to pursue on the great eharge which is 
now before your lordships 
My lords, I confess that m this busmess I come 
before your lordships with a considerable degree 
of animation, because I t hink it is a most auspicious 
circumstance m a prosecution like this, m which 
the honour of this kmgdom and that of many 
nations is mvolved, that from the commencement 
of our preliminary process to the hour of this solemn 
trial, not the smallest difference of opmion has 
arisen between the two houses My lords, there 
were persons who, lookmg rather upon what was 
to be found m the journals of parliament than 
what was to be expected from the pubhc justice 
of parhament, had formed hopes consolatory 
to them and unfavourable to us There were 
persons who entertamed hopes that the corrup- 
tions of India should have escaped amongst the 
dissensions of parhament but they are disap- 
pomted They wdl be disappomted m all the rest 
of their expectations which they had formed upon 
everythmg except the merits of the cause The 
Commons wiU not have the melancholy and 
unsocial glory of havmg acted a right part m an 
imperfect work What the greatest mquest of the 
nation has begun, its highest tribunal wdl accom- 
plish. Justice will be done to India. ' It is true 
your lordships wdl have your fuU share m this great 
and glorious work , but we shall always consider 
that any honour that is divided with your lordships 
wdl be more than doubled to ourselves 
My lords, I must confess that, amongst aU these 
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encouraging prospects, the Commons do not 
approach your lordships’ haJ witliout some 
considerable degree of anxiety I hope and trust 
that the magmtude of the mterests which wo have 
in hand will reconedo some degree of sohcitudo 
for the event with the undoubting confidence with 
which we repose ourselves upon your lordships’ 
justice For wo are so made, my lords, that it is 
not only the greatness of the danger but the value 
of the stake that excites our concern in every 
undertalong, and I do assure your lordships — 
for I am authorized to say it — that no standard is 
sufl&cient to estimate the value which the Commons 
set upon the fate of the case which they now bring 
before you For, my lords, it cannot be conceived — 
God forbid that it should be conceived — that the' 
business of this day is the business of this man 
The 'question is, not solely whether the prisoner at 
the 'bar bo found innocent or be found guilty, but 
whether millions of manland shall bo rmserable or 
happy You do not decide the case only , you fix 
a rule. For your lordships will undoubtedly see, 

1 the course of this cause, that there is not only 
»a long, connected, systematic, course of misdemean- 
ours, but an equally connected system of maxims 
and prmciples invented to justify them, upon 
which your lordships must judge It is accordmg 
to the judgement that you shall pronounce upon 
the past transactions of India, connected "with 
those prmciples, that the whole rule, tenure, 
tendency and character, of our future government 
m India is to be finally decided My lords, it will 
take its course and work its whole impression from 
the busmess of this hour My lords, it is not only 
the mterest of a great empire which is concerned, 
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wlach. 18 now a most considerable part of tbe 
British Empire, but, my lords, tbe credit and 
bononr of tbe British nation will themselves be 
decided by this decision My lords, they will stand 
or fall thereby We are to decide by the case of 
this gentlemen whether the crimes of mdividuals 
are to be turned into pubhc guilt and national | 
Igno min y, or whether this nation will convert j 
these ofiences, which have thrown a transient | 
shade on its glory, mto a judgement that wiU < 
reflect a permanent lustre on the honour, justice , 
and humamty, of this kmgdom , 

My lords, m the next place I observe, with ' 
respect to the crime which we chose, we chose one 
which we contemplated m its nature, with all its 
circumstances, with all its extenuations, and with 
aE its aggravations , and, on that' review, we are 
bold to say that the crimes with which we charge 
the prisoner at the bar are substantial crimes , 
that they are no errors or mistakes, such as wise 
and good men rmght possibly faU mto They are 
crimes, my lords — truly, and properly, and em- 
phaticaUy, crimes The Commons are too hberal 
not to aEow for the difficulties of a great and 
arduous public situation They know too well 
that dommeermg necessities wfll frequently occur 
m aE great affairs They know that the exigencies 
of a great occasion, m its precipitate career, do 
not give tune to have recourse to fixed prmciples, 
but that they obhge men frequently to decide m 
a manner that calmer reason would certainly have 
rejected We know that, as w 6 are to be served 
by men, the persons who serve us must be tried as 
men, and that there is a very large allowance 
mdeed due to human infirmity and human error 
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This, my lords, we knew and had weighed before 
we came to your lordships’ bar But the crimes 
which we charge m these articles are not the lapses 
and defects and errors of common human nature 
and frailty, such as we know and feel, and can 
allow for They are crimes which have their nse 
in the wicked dispositions of men , they are crimes 
that have their nse in avarice, rapacity, pnde, 
cruelty, ferocity, mabgmty of temper, haughtmess, 
insolence , m short, my lords, m everythmg that 
manifests a heart blackened to the very blackest — 
a heart dyed deep m blackness — ^a heart corrupted, 
vitiated and gangrened, to the very core. B we 
do not plant the crimes that we charge [ him -with 
m] those vices which the breast of man is made to 
abhor and its laws to protect agamst, we desne no 
longer to be heard on this occasion Let every- 
thmg be pleaded that can be pleaded on the score 
of error and infirmity , we give up the whole We 
stand on cnmes that were crimes of dehberation 
We charge him with nothmg that he did not 
commit upon dehberation, that he did not com- 
mit against remonstrance We charge him with 
nothmg that he did not commit agamst command 
We charge him with nothmg that he did not 
commit contrary to the advice, contrary to the 
admomtion and reprimand, of those who were 
authorized by the laws to reprove and reprimand 
him They were crimes, not agamst forms, but 
agamst those eternal laws of justice which you are 
assembled here to assert , which forms are made 
to support and not to supersede m any instance 
whatever They were, not m formal and techmcal 
language, but m real and absolute effect, high 
crimes and nnsdemeanours 
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So far as to the crimes Now as to the criminal 
We have not chosen to brmg before you a poor, 
puny, tremblmg dehnquent, misled perhaps by the 
example of those who ought to have kept him m 
awe, and afterwards oppressed by their power, m 
order to make his punishment the means of screen- 
mg the greater ofiences of those that were above 
him We have not brought before your lordships 
one of those poor, obscure offenders, m an inferior 
situation, who, when his msignificance and weak- 
ness are weighed agamst the power of the prosecu- 
tion, gives even to public justice somethmg of the 
appearance of oppression No, my lords , we 
have brought before your lordslups the first man 
m rank, authority and station We have brought 
before you the head, the chief, the captam-general 
m imquity — one m whom aU the frauds, all the 
peculations, aU the violence, aU the tyranny, m 
India are embodied, disciplmed and arrayed This 
IS the person, my lords, that we brmg before you 
Then, if we have brought before you such a person, 
if you strike at him, you will not have need of a 
great many more examples , you strike at the 
whole corps if you strike at the head 

I am now, my lords, to proceed to open the 
charge I hope and trust that your lordships will 
be so good as to suppose that the busmess which 
falls to my share, which is rather explanation of 
the crrcumstances than enforcement of the crimes, 
IS not a thmg that occurs every day m the ordmary 
round of mumcipal affairs , that it has relation to 
many thmgs, that it touches many pomts m many 
places, which are wholly removed from the ordmary 
beaten orbit of our English busmess In other 
affairs every allusion immediately meets its pomt 
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of reference , nothing can be started that does not 
i m mediately waken your attention to something 
of your own laws which you meet with every day 
m tbe ordinary transactions of life but here you 
are caught as it were into another world , here you 
are to nave the way pioneered before you Tour 
lordships will see the absolute necessity there is of 
having an explanation of every part of it As it is 
new, the busmess must be explamed , as it is 
mtricate as well as new, that explanation can be 
but comparatively short and therefore, knowmg 
you to be possessed, along with all other judicial 
virtues, of the first and foundation of them all, 
judicial patience, I hope and trust that your lord- 
ships will not grudge a few hours to the explanation 
of that which has cost the Commons fourteen 
years’ assiduous application to acquire — ^that your 
lordships will not disdain a few hours to what has 
cost the people of India upwards of thirty years of 
their innate, inveterate, hereditary patience to 
endure 

My lords, the powers which Mr Hastmgs is 
charged with havmg abused are the powers 
delegated to him by the East India Company 
'The East India Company itself acts under two 
sorts of powers, derived from two sources The 
first source of its power is under a charter which 
the Crown was authorized by act of parhament to 
grant The next is from several grants and charters 
indeed, as well as that great fundamental charter 
which it derived from the Emperor of the Moguls, 
the person with whose dommions they are chiefly 
conversant , particularly the great charter by 
which they acquired the high stewardship of the 
kingdoms of Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, in 17C5 
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Under tliose two charters they net As to the 
first j it IS from that charter that they derive the 
capacity hj’" which they can he considered as a 
pnbbc body at all, or capable of any public func- 
tion , it IS from thence they acquire the capacity 
to talce any other charter, to acquire any other 
offices, or to hold any other possessions This 
being the root and origin of their pow er, it makes 
them responsible to the party from whom that 
pow’cr IS derived iVs they have emanated from 
the supremo power of this kingdom, they them- 
selves are responsible — their body as a corporate 
body, themselves as individuals — and the whole 
body and tram of their servants arc responsible, 
to the high justice of this Icmgdom In delegating 
great power to the India Company, tins kingdom 
has not released its sovereignty On the contrary, 
its responsibihty is increased by the greatness and 
sacredness of the pow’er given For this power 
they are and must be responsible ; and I hope this 
day your lordships will show that this nation never 
did give a power wntliout imposing a proportion- 
able degree of responsibihty 
As to the other pow'cr, which they derived from 
the Mogul empire by various charters from that 
crown, and particularly by the charter of 1765, by 
which they obtained the office of lord high stew^ard, 
as I said, or diw'an, of the kmgdoins of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, by that charter they bound 
themselves, and bound exclusively all their ser- 
vants, to perform all the duties belongmg to that 
new office And by the ties belonging to that new 
relation they were bound to observe the laws, rights, 
usages and customs, of the natives, and to pursue 
their benefit m all things , w'hich was the nature, 
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institution, and purpose, of the office which they 
received. If the power of the sovereign from 
whom they derived these powers should be by any 
misfortune in human affairs annihilated or sus- 
pended, the duty of the people below, which they 
acquired under his charter, is not suspended, is not 
annihilated, but remams m all its force , and, for 
the responsibility, they are thrown back upon that 
country from whence their origmal power, and 
along with it their responsibility, both emanated 
in one and the same act For when the Company 
acquired that office m India, an English corporation 
became an mtegral part of the Mogul empire. 
When Great Bntam assented to that grant virtu- 
ally, and afterwards took advantage of it. Great 
Bntam made a virtual act of umon with that 
country, by which they bound themselves as 
securities for their subjects, to preserve the people 
m all rights, laws and liberties, which their natural 
origmal sovereign was bound to enforce, if he had 
been m a condition to enforce it So that the two 
duties flowmg from two different sources are now 
united m one, and come to have justice called for 
’them at the bar of this House, before the supreme 
royal justice of this kmgdom, from whence origm- 
ally their powers were denved 

It may be a httle necessary, when we are statmg 
the powers they have denved from their charter, 
and which we state Mr Hastings to have abused, 
to state, m as short and as comprehensive words 
as I can (for the matter is large mdeed) what the 
constitution of the Company is, and particularly 
what its constitution is m reference to its Indian 
service , where the great theatre of the abuse was 
situated, and where those abuses were committed 
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Your lordslups will recollect that the East India 
CJompany — and therefore I shall spare you a long 
history of that, hoping and trusting that your 
lordships will thmk it is not to inform you, hut to 
revive circuinstances in your memory, that I enter 
mto this detail — ^the East India Company had its 
origm about the latter end of the reign of Ebzabeth, 
a period when aU sorts of compames, mventions, 
and monopobes, were m fashion And at that 
tune the Company was sent out with large, exten- 
sive powers for mcreasmg the commerce and the 
honour of this country for to mcrease its com- 
merce without mcreasmg its honour and reputation 
would have been thought at that tune, and will 
be thought now, a bad bargam for the country 
But their powers were under that charter confined 
merely to commercial afiairs By degrees, as the 
theatre of the operation was distant, as its mter- 
course was with many great, some barbarous, 
and aU of them armed nations, where not only the 
sovereign but the subjects were also armed m all 
places, it was found necessary to enlarge them 
powers The first power they obtamed was a 
power of naval discipbne m them ships — a power 
which has been smce dropped The next was a 
power of law martial The next was a power of 
civd, and to a degree of criminal, jurisdiction 
withm them own factory, withm them own settle- 
ments, over them own people and them own ser- 
vants The next was — and there was a stretch 
mdeed — ^the power of peace and war , those great, 
high prerogatives of sovereignty which never were 
known before to be parted with to any subjects. 
But those high sovereign powers were given to 
the East India Company So that when it had 
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acquired them all, which, it did about the end of 
the reign of Charles the Second, the Bast India 
Company did not seem to be merely a company 
formed for the extension of the British commerce, 
but m reahty a delegation of the whole poTfer and 
sovereignty of this kmgdom sent mto the East 
In that light the Company began imdoubtedly to 
be considered, and ought to be considered, as a 
subordmate sovereign power , that is, sovereign 
with regard to the objects which it touched, 
subordmate with regard to the power from whence 
this great trust was derived 
When the East India Company once appeared 
m that bght, thmgs happened to it totally different 
from what has happened m all other ordinary 
afiairs, and from what has happened m all the 
remote mystenes of politicians, or been dreamed 
of in the world For, m all other countries, a 
political i^body that acts as a commonwealth is 
first settled, and trade follows as a necessary 
consequence of the protection obtamed by political 
power But here the affair was reversed the 
, constitution of the Company began m commerce 
and ended m empire , and where powers of peace 
and war are given, it wants but time and circum- 
stance to make this supersede every other, and 
the affairs of commerce fall mto their proper rank 
and situation And accordmgly it did happen that, 
the possession and power of assertion of these great 
authonties comcidmg with the improved state of 
Europe, with the improved state of arts and the 
improved state of laws,^-nd (what is much more 
material) the improved state of mihtary discip- 
Ime , that comcidmg with the general fall of Asia, 
with the relaxation and dissolution of its govern- 
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ment, mtli tiie fall of its warlike spirit, and tke 
total disuse almost of all parts of military discip- 
Ime , those comcidmg, the India Company became 
what it IS, a great empire carrymg on subordmately 
under the pubbc authonty a great commerce , it 
became that thmg which was supposed by the 
Roman law so unsuitable — the same power was 
a trader, the same power was a lord 

In this situation, the India Company, however, 
still preserved traces of its origmal mercantile 
character, and the whole exterior order of its 
service is stdl carried on upon a mercantile plan 
and mercantile prmciples m fact, it is a state m 
the disguise of a merchant, a^ great public office m 
the disguise of a countmg-house Accordingly the 
whole order and senes, as I observed, is commer- 
cial while the prmcipal, mward, real part of the 
Company is entirely pohtical Accordingly the 
Company’s service — of which the order and dis- 
ciplme 18 necessary to be explamed to your lord- 
ships, that you may see m what manner the abuses 
have affected it — ^is commercial 
In the first place, aU the persons who go abroad 
m the Company’s service enter as clerks m the 
countmg-house, and are called by a name to 
correspond to it — ^writers In that condition they 
are obhged to serve five years The next step is 
that of a factor, m which they are obhged to serve 
three years The next step they take is that of a 
]umor merchant, m which they are obliged to serve 
three years more Then they become a senior 
merchant, which is the highest stage of advance 
m the Company’s service, as a rank by which they 
had pretensions, before the year 1774, to the 
Council, to the succession of the Presidency, and 
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to whatever other honours the Company has to 
bestow Therefore the Company followed this idea 
m the particulars of their service , havmg ongm- 
ally established factories m certam places, which 
factories by degrees grew to the name of Presi- 
dencies and Councils, m proportion as the power 
and influence of the Company mcreased, and as the 
political began to dommate over the mercantile 
And so it contmued till the year 1773, when the 
legislature broke m, for proper reasons urgmg 
them to it, upon that order of the service, and 
appomted to the superior part persons who were 
not entitled to it — ^however some might have been, 
— ^by the course and order of service, such as Mr 
Hastmgs was But, whatever title they had from 
thence, their legal title was derived from an 
express act of parbament, nommatmg them to 
that Presidency In all other respects, the whole 
course of the service denommated by act of parba- 
ment does remam upon that footmg — ^that is, a 
commercial footmg 

Your lordships see here a regular system, a 
regular order, a regular course of gradation, which 
t requires eleven years before persons can arrive at 
' the highest trusts and situations m the Company’s 
service. You will therefore be utterly astonished 
when you know that, after so long a service and 
so long a probation was required, thmgs very 
different have happened, and that m a much shorter 
time persons have been seen retummg to this kmg- 
dom with great and affluent fortunes It wiU be 
necessary for you to consider, and it will be a great 
part of your mquiry, when we come before you to 
substantiate evidence against Mr Hastmgs, to 
know how that order came to be broken down 
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completely, so that scarce a trace of it for any 
good purpose remains For, though I will not deny 
that any order m a state may be superseded by the 
Presidency, when any great parts and talents 
upon superior exigencies are called forth, yet I 
must say the order of that service was formed upon 
wise prmciples It gave the persons who were 
put in that course of probation an opportumty, if 
circumstances enabled them, of acquiring ex- 
perience , it gave those who watched them a 
constant inspection upon them m all their progress , 
it gave them the necessity of acquirmg a character 
m proportion to their standmg, that all th^y had 
gamed by years should not be lost by misconduct 
It was a great, substantial regulation fit to be 
observed , but scarcely a trace of it remams to be 
discovered For Mr Hastmgs first broke through 
that service by makmg offiees which had no 
reference to gradation, but which were superior 
m profit to those which the highest gradation 
might have acquired He established whole 
systems of offices, and especially the systems of 
offices established m 1781, which bemg new none 
of the rules of gradation appbed to them, and he 
filled them m such a manner as suited best his own 
views and purposes , so that m effect the whole 
of that order, whatever merit was m it, was by him 
broken down and subverted The consequence 
was that persons m the most immature stages of 
life have been put to conduct affairs which re- 
quired the greatest maturity of judgement and 
the greatest possible temper and moderation , and 
effects consequent have followed upon it So far 
with respect to that order of the Company’s 
•service 
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My lords, I must remark, before I go farther, 
that there is something pecubar in the service of 
the Bast India Company, and difierent from that 
of any other nation that has ever transferred its 
power from one country to another The East 
India Company m India is not the British nation. 
When the Tartars entered into Chma and mto 
Hindustan — ^when all the Goth? and Vandals 
entered into Europe — ^when the Normans came 
into England — ^they came as a nation. The Com- 
pany m India does not exist as a nation Nobody 
can go there that does not go in its service There- 
fore the English nation in India is nothing but a 
seminary for the succession of officers They 
are a nation of place-men They are a repubbc, 
a commonwealth, without a people They are 
a state made up wholly of magistrates The con- 
sequence of which IS, that there is no people to 
control, to watch, to balance against the power of 
office The power of office, so far as the Engbsh 
nation is concerned, is the sole power m the 
country There is no corrective upon it what- 
ever The consequence of which is, that, bemg 
a kmgdom of magistrates, the espnt de corps is 
strong m it — ^the spirit of the body by which 
they consider themselves as havmg a common 
mterest, and a common interest, separated both 
from the country that sen? them out and from 
the country in which they are, and where there is 
no control by persons who imderstand their 
language, who understand their maimers, or can 
apply their conduct to the laws of the country 
Such control does not exist m India Therefore 
confederacy is easy, and has been general among 
them , and therefore your lordships are not to 
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expect that that should happen in such a body 
which never happened in the world in any body 
or corporation, namely, that they should ever be 
a proper check and control upon themselves it is 
not m the nature of thmgs There is a monopoly 
with an espiit de corps at home, called the India 
Company, and there is an esprit de corps abroad , 
and both those systems are muted mto one body, 
animated with the same spirit, that is, with the cor- , 
porate spirit, which never was a spirit which cor- 
rected itself m any time or circumstance m the world, 
and which is 'such a thmg as has not happened 
to the Moors, to the Portuguese, to the Romans 
— ^to go to any old or new examples It has not 
happened m any one tune or circumstance m the 
world, except m this And out of that has issued a 
senes of abuses, at the head of which Mr Hastings 
has put him self, against the authonty of the East 
India Company at home and every authonty m 
this country 

My lords, the next circumstance is — and which 
18 cunous too — ^that the emoluments of office do 
not m any degree correspond with the trust For, 
under the name of jumor merchant, and semor 
merchant, and wnter, and those other bttle names 
of a coimtmg-house, you have great magistrates ; 
you have the administrators of revenues truly 
royal , you have judges civil, and m a great degree 
cnmmal, who pass judgements upon the greatest 
properties of the coimtry You have aU these 
imder these names , and the emoluments that 
belong to them are so weak, so madequate to the 
digmty of the ’ character, that it is impossible — I 
may say of that service that it is absolutely 
impossible — ^for the subordinate parts of it to 
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otist*, t-o hopt) to cMbt, ns Englislimcn who look 
nt thiMr lioine ns llitir ultinmto rosoiircc — to exist 
in u ‘.t'lte of inrorruption In that semcc the rule 
that jinnnih in mnnj other countries is reversed 
In other countries, often the greatest situations 
are attended with but little emoluracnta , because 
glorj, faino, reputation, the Ionc, the tears of ]o}, 
the honest applfuise of their country, pay those 
great and weight) labours which in great situa- 
tions are sometimes required from the comraon- 
wcaltii , but all other countries pay m money 
what cannot he paid in fame and reputation 
But it IS the reverse -with the India Company 
All the subordinate parta of the gradation arc 
oflicors, who, notwithstanding the weight and 
importance of the ofiices and dignities entrusted 
to them, are miserably provided for , and the 
heads, the chiefs, ha\c great emoluments, securing 
thorn against o\cry mode of temptation And 
this is the thing Mr. Hastings has abused He 
WHS at the head of tlic service He has corrupted 
his hands and sullied his government with bribes 
He has used oppression and tyranny in the place 
of legal go\ernmont , and, instead of endeavour- 
ing to find honest, honournhle, and adequate 
rew'ards for the persons wlio served the public, 
ho has left them to prey upon it without the 
emallost degree of control He has neither 
Bupplicd nor taken care to supply, with that 
unbounded bconce which he used over the public 
revenues, an honest scale of emoluments, suited 
to the vastness Cf the power given to the Com- 
pany’s service He has not employed the public 
revenue for that purpose , but has loft them at 
largo to prey upon the country, and find them^ 
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selves emoluments as tliey could These are the 
defects of that service There is no honest emolu- 
ment, m much the greater part of it, correspondent 
to the nature and answerable to the expectations 
of the people who serve There is an unbounded 
Licence m almost aU other respects , and, as one 
of the honestest and ablest servants of the 
Company said to me, it resembled the service 
of the Mahrattas — little pay, but unbounded 
licence to plunder This is the pay of the Com- 
pany’s ser^^ce , a service opened to all dishonest 
emolument shut up to all things that are honest 
and fair I do not say that the salaries would 
not sound well here , but when you consider the 
nature of the trusts, the dignity of the situation 
whatever the name of it is, the powers that are 
granted, and the hopes that every man has of 
establishmg himself at home, it is a source of 
infimte grievance, of infinite abuse , and we charge 
Mr Hastmgs, mstead of stoppmg up, instead of 
endeavourmg to regulate, instead of endeavourmg 
to correct, so grievous and enormous an error, 
with having increased every part of it 
My lords, the next circumstance which dis- 
tinguishes the East India Company is the youth 
of the persons who are employed in the system 
of that service They have almost universally 
been sent out at that period of hfe, to begin their 
progress and career m active life and in the use 
of power, which in all other places has been 
employed m the course of a rigid education 
They have been sent there m fact — to put it m 
a few words — ^with a perilous mdependence, with 
too mordmate expectations, and with boimdless 
power They are schoolboys without tutors , 
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they are minors without guardians The world 
IS let loose upon them with all its temptations , 
and they are let loose upon the world, with all the 
powers that despotism can give This is the 
situation of the Company’s servants 

There is one thing that is remarkable They 
are to exercise what your lordships are now 
exercising — ^high judicial powers — without the 
smallest study of any law, either general or 
municipal It is made a rule m the service, a rule 
confirmed even by the attempts that were made 
to regulate it — I mean confirmed by Sir Elijah 
Jmpey, when he undertook to be legislator for 
India — that the judicial character, which is the 
last m study and the last in professional experi- 
ence, that to which all professional men ultimately 
look up, 18 the first experimental situation of a 
Company’s servant , and it is expressly said that 
the office and situation of a judge are to be filled 
by the junior servants of the Company And, as 
the emolument is not equal to that of other 
situations, the judicial service is to be taken as 
jin transitu — as a passage to other things , and, 

" soon as a man has supplied the defects of his 
education by the advantage of experience, he is 
immediately translated to another situation, and 
another young man is sent there to learn, at the 
expense of the properties of India, to fill a situation 
which he is not to fill 

So with regard to the other situations They 
are the situations ol great statesmen, which 
imdoubtedly, accordmg to the practice of the 
world, require rather a large converse with men, 
to fill properly, and much mtercourse m hfe, than 
the study of books — ^though that has its eminent 
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scnico Wc know too tlmt, in tkc hnbits of 
civilized life, in cnitnated society, there is 
imbibed by men n good deal of the ‘^olid )iracticc 
of po\ernment, of the true inaMms of state, and 
CN erjdhing that, enables a man t-o Ker\ c hi‘^ countrv 
Bvit these men are sent o\cr to cvcrcise functions 
at which a statesman here would tremble without 
any study, without an\ of that sort of experience 
which forms men gradually and insensibly to 
great affairs These men are sent o%er to India 
without matuntt , without experience, without 
knowledge or habits in cultnated life, to perform 
such functions as I w ill \ enture to sav the greatest 
statesmen arc Imrdlv equal to 

Mr Hastings has himself, in his defence before 
the House of Commons, and in the defences he has 
made before your lordships, lamented his own 
situation in this particular It was much to be 
lamented indeed How* far it will form a justi- 
fication for his conduct, wlien we come to examine 
that conduct, will be seen , how far it will furnish 
cither extenuation or palliation will likewnsc be 
seen But so is the fact, and so wc must lament 
it, that the servants of the Company are sent out 
young, arc sent out w ith incompetent emoluments, 
are sent out to a body that forms them into an 
esprit dc corps , sent out m that situation w ithout 
any control upon them, without that which is the 
best thing in education, discipline, restraint, order 
and subordination, which are education, and all 
the rest of it are but subordinate to this great 
point 

My lords, by means of this bad system of things 
it has so happened, and docs happen, that the 
very laws we have made, the covenants the 
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Company has got its servants to enter into, and 
the orders that have been given, have proved as 
thmgs have turned out most noxious and mis- 
chievous to the country, instead of beneficial. 
For the servants of the Company are obliged, 
when they enter into the service, to enter mto it 
not only with the general duty which attaches 
upon all servants, but they enter into a specific 
covenant with their masters, to perform all the 
duties described in that covenant, under heavy 
penalties they are bound by them , and at 
every step of their progress, from writer to factor, 
from factor to junior merchant, and from junior 
merchant to semor merchant, they are bound to 
renew these covenants by somethmg — I speak 
without ofience — ^which may be said to resemble 
confirmation in the church They are obliged to 
renew their obbgation This covenant would have 
been wise and proper if it had been enforced 
The orders of the Company have forbidden them 
to take any unlawful emoluments The act of 
parliament has fulmmated against them. What 
13 ’ the consequence ? The consequence is that, 

^ there bemg clear, positive laws, clear, positive 
'Covenants, and positive engagements having no 
exception of circumstances in them or difierence 
quoad maius et minus, but every one who offends 
agamst the law being liable to the law, he who 
has taken but one penny of unlawful emolument — 
and all have taken many penmos of unlawful 
emolument — dare not complain of the most 
abandoned extortion and cruel oppression , and 
he who has taken a penny to do a good act is 
obliged to be silent when he sees whole nations 
desolated about him The great criminal has 
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the laws in his hand , he is always able to prove 
the small ofience and crush the person entirely 
who has committed it In consequence of which, 
Mr Hastings has not only obtamed a vast power 
by this grand defect in the Company’s service, 
but by distributing liberally the emoluments of 
the Company, and by malang it impossible for 
any man to nse but through his favour, he has 
such a hold of corruption that he has linked it, 
got it bound above, below, and on all sides about 
him, by one common participation and connivance 
And accordingly he has had no complaint from 
the service against him He states it as one of 
his merits that there has been no such com- 
plaint No such complamt can exist The esprit 
de corps forbids it, in which an informer is the 
most odious and detestable of all characters, and 
is hunted down, and has always been hunted 
down, as a common enemy of the common profit 
He cannot, do it , because as nobody is free from 
small ofiences, the great offender can always 
crush the small one And accordmgly, what is 
singular, if you examine the Correspondence of 
Mr Hastmgs, you would imagine, from many 
expressions very deliberately used by him, that 
the Company’s service was made out of the very 
filth and dregs of mankind, the most degenerate 
public body 'that ever existed in the world , but, 
if you can examme his conduct towards them, 
you would imagme he had lived m the speculative 
schemes of visionary perfection He was fourteen 
years at the head of that service, and there is not 
one smgle instance m which he endeavoured to 
detect corruption, m which he ever attempted to 
punish it , but the whole service with that whole 
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pinss of enormity slept, as it were, at once under 
Ills terror and his protection — his protection if 
they did not dare to move against him, his terror 
from Ills power to pluck out individuals and make 
a public example of them whenever he pleased 
And therefore the first thing to be observed is, 
that it IS a service of confederacy, a service of 
connivance, a service of various systems of guilt, 
of which Mr Hastings was the head, protector, 
and conniver Not only as protector and conniver, 
but wo shall prove to your lordships that, when 
the Company were driven by shame — not by 
inclination, but by shame — to order several 
prosecutions against the delmquents, ]\Ir Hast- 
ings, not satisfied with the general connivance, 
directly contrary to the duty of his office, and 
directly contrary to the express and positive law 
of the Court of Directors, which law parliament 
had bound upon him as his duty — not satisfied 
with that connivance, before he went away passed 
a general pardon, which he was not authorized to 
give, and at once ordered the whole body of the 
^(S^prosecutions of the Company to be discharged 
"^Then, having had fourteen years’ connivance, and 
then a general release of all charges and actions 
of the Company being given by usurpation, fraud, 
and madness in him, he now puts himself at the 
head, and expects the support of that body which 
he fully discharged from all prosecutions You 
will find m the course of this busmess that, 
whenever, by means that have been fortunately 
used but unfortunately stopped, these charges 
have been brought against him of any bribery, 
corruption or malversation, his point has been 
never to answer one word to that bribery, corrup- 
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tion, malversation, but to inquire of the whole 
service whether there was any one man m it that 
would give him an ill word Ho is ]ust m that 
situation in which he may well call witnesses to his 
character , but he will find himself utterly in- 
capable of justifying his conduct So far with 
regard to that part of the service 

My lords, there is another part of the service 
which I really omitted, but whether I should put 
it first or last I must confess I am at some loss to 
decide , because, though it appears to be the 
lowest part of the service, it is by far the most 
considerable and the most efi&cient , without a 
full consideration and explanation of which, no 
part hardly of the conduct of Mr Hastings, and 
of many others that may be m his situation, can 
be well understood I have given you an account 
of writers, factors, merchants, who exercise the 
offices of judges, chancellors, ministers of state, 
and chancellors of the exchequer, and managers 
of great revenues I have given you some de- 
scription of them But there is another description 
of men, whether in the Company’s service or not, 
that IS of more importance than them all , that 
IS, a description of character you have often read 
of, but which has not been sufficiently explamed — 
I mean the character of a banya WTien the 
Company’s service was nothing but mercantile, 
and they were utterly unacquainted with the 
country, they used the intervention of certam 
factors among the natives, who were called banyas 
We called them so They were of the tribe or 
caste of the vaisyas or merchants, the Indians 
bemg distributed mto tribes , and the English 
employed them as their faetors in their deahng 

r 3 
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in ilic country , and the name still continues 
Avhen the functions of the hanjas have hecome 
totally different A hanya has other names too 
Uc IS called divran or steward . and indeed that 
IS a tenn with more propriety applied to him m 
several of the functions which he occupies He is 
by his oflicc the steward of the household of every 
European gentleman, and has the care, manage- 
ment, and ordenng, of his servants He is a 
domestic servant He is generally chosen out of 
that class of natives who, by being habituated to 
misery and subjection, can submit to any orders, 
and are fit for any of the basest services Having 
been themselves subject to oppression, they are 
fitted perfectly — for that is the true education — 
to oppress others They serve an apprenticeship 
of servitude to qualify them for the trade of 
^anny They are persons without whom a 
European can do nothing They know, they 
themselves being trained in that way, all the ways, 
all the little frauds, all the defensive armour, all 
the artifices and contrivances, by which abject 
slavery secures itself against the violence of 
power They know all the lurkmg-holes, all the 
windmg recesses, of the unfortunate , and they 
hunt out distress and misery even to their last 
retreats They know the way they have sufiered " 
themselves, and far from being taught by these 
suffermgs to abstam, they have only learned the 
vay of afdicting others Without them, Euro- 
peans, with all their pompous names, with all 
their consideration, are nothmg The moment 
a Company’s servant comes there — and they have 
the best intelligence of what is done at home — 
that class of people immediately make application 
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to the gentleman who comes to India They take 
possession of him, as if he were their inheritance 
They have knowledge of the country , they have 
money , and they have the arts of makmg money 
The gentleman who comes from home has none 
of them , he has nothing but simplicity , he has 
nothing but a desire of wealth, great indigence, 
and a disposition to relieve himself. These banyas 
have all , they have money, and a knowledge of 
the country , and they know the means of ac- 
quirmg wealth Accordmgly they take possession 
of him , and it is much to be lamented that they 
do conWue a tyranny not only over the people 
but over the master, who does nothmg but give 
them the ticket of his name So that the man is 
connected and supported by a European who is 
well supported at home, and from that moment 
forward it is not the Englishman, but it is the 
black banya, that is the master He keeps the 
Englishman alive 

We know how young men are sent out of this 
country We know bow happy we are soon to 
know that they are no longer a burden to their 
friends and parents, but are m a situation of 
thrivmg The banya knows it too He suppbes 
him with money But the chief way in which he 
IS paid IS the use of his master’s name and power , 
and thus he goes mto the country with a com- 
mission m his hand which nothmg can resist This 
banya thus empowered has not only the people 
under his subjection, but his master also The 
way he has him under his subjection is this — he 
has that dreadful power over him which every 
creditor has over his debtor The master is no 
longer a master , he is the tool m the hands of 
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this man Actions the most abhorrent to his 
nature he must see done before his face — and 
thousands and thousands worse are done m his 
absence — and ho dare not complam of them The 
banya extorts, robs, murders, and gives him what 
proportion of [the spoil] he pleases If he should 
murmur at him, the very power that was sent 
over to protect the people of India from these 
very abuses — ^the best thmgs bemg perverted 
when put into situations not fit for them — ^the 
very laws of England, which make the recovery 
of debts more easy, give ten thousand times more 
power to the banya over his master , and the 
court [of justice] becomes a collateral security for 
that abominable tyranny, executed over Euro- 
peans as well as natives So that, while we are 
here boastmg of British power, we are, m more 
than half the service, nothing but the inferior 
tools and miserable instruments of the tyranny 
which the lower part of the natives exercise, to 
the disgrace of the British power and to the rum 
of all that is respectable among their own country- 
, men They have subverted the first houses , 

■* totally ruined and undone the country , cheated 
and defrauded the revenue , and kept people m 
India under a miserable state of beggary , until 
somethmg or other has rebeved them 6om this 
servitude Which is the true reason that the 
Company’s servants m India, in order to free 
themselves from this horrid and atrocious servi- 
tude, are obbged to become the tools of men m 
power to get some office that may enable them to 
make money to pay their debts, or to be the tools 
of Mr Hastmgs It is true that these people were 
origmally the lowest castes in the country ; but, 
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alter Bceing the profit- ^\hlch thcpc jaen innKe, niul 
tint tlure )? neither power, ])rofe««ion, nor 
occupation to he lintl that a repiitnhle person 
could ha\c, men horn to better things, nv’n of 
higher cabte*^, ha\e thrown theinsoKos into that 
disgraceful femtude, ha\o become menial bcr* 
rants to Englishiutui, that the} might me by 
their degradation But the\ ha\e jirostituted 
their int-<'gnt% ; t!ie\ ha\e equnlh lost their 
character and there is no difierence between 
the best and the worst 

Xow your lordships seo the whoK of the 
TC\olutions I ha\c htiited them, 1 tru-t, with 
per6plcult^ , stated the groundh and jirincijiles 
upon which they were made, stated the abuses 
that grow upon thorn, and that every re\olution 
produced its abuse You saw the natuc go\orn- 
ment vanish aw a) by degrees, until it is reduced 
to a situation fit for nothing but to become a 
prnato perquisite, as it has been, to Mr Hastings, 
to be grnntod to whom he pleased Tlie Knghsh 
government succeeded Jlr Hastings was aji- 
pointcd to It by an act of parliament, having 
been appointed to the Prcsidenc} before, to 
reform abuses And in those two periods of his 
Presidency and his appointment by act of parlia- 
ment wore those crimes committed of which he 
now stands accused All this Instory is merely’ 
by way of illustration His crimination begins 
Avitli hiB nomination t-o the Presidency, and his 
subsequent nomination by parliament 

The troubled period bctw’ccn the year 175G and 
the settlement made in the y'car 177'1 being passed, 
^Ir Hastings having the government in his hands. 
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wo are to consider how he comported himself m 
it My lords, the first thing in considering the 
character of any Governor is to have some test by 
which it may be tried And we conceive here that 
when a British Governor is sent abroad, he is sent 
to pursue the good of the people as much as 
possible in the spirit of the laws of this country, 
which mtend in all respects their conservation, 
their happiness, and their prosperity These are 
the principles upon which Mr Hastmgs was bound 
to govern, and upon which he is to account for 
his conduct here 

The rule upon which you are to try him is this — 
what should a British Governor in such a situation 
do, or forbear to do ? If he has done and if he 
has forborne m the manner m which a British 
Governor ought to do and to forbear, he has done 
his duty, and he is honourably acquitted He 
resorts to other principles and to other maxims , 
but this country will force him to be tried by its 
laws The law of this country recogmzes that 
well-known crime called misconduct m office It 
IS a head of the law of England , and, so far as 
i^inferior courts are competent to try it, it may be 
^tned there Here your lordships are competent 
to everything , and as you are competent m the 
power you are competent m the knowledge of the 
ofience And here I am bound to state to your 
lordships, by the directions of those whose direc- 
tions I am bound to follow, the prmciples upon 
which Mr Hastings declares he has conducted 
hia government , which prmciples he declares, 
first in several letters written to the East 
India Company, next m a paper of defence 
delivered to the House of Commons exphcitly, 
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and more explicitly m Ins defence before your 
lordships 

I am directed first to clear the vr&j of all those 
grounds and principles upon which he frames his 
defence , for, if those grounds are good and valid, 
they carry ofi a great deal at least, if not entirely, 
the foundation of our charge My lords, we contend 
that Mr Hastmgs, as a British Governor, ought to 
govern upon British prmciples, not by British 
forms God forbid i for if ever there was a case m 
which the letter kills and the spirit gives bfe, it 
would be an attempt to mtroduce British forms 
and the substance of despotic principles together 
into any country No ! We call for that spirit of 
equity, that spirit of justice, that spirit of safety, 
that spirit of protection, that spirit of lemty, which 
ought to characterize every British subject in 
power , and upon these, and these prmciples only, 
he will be tried 

But he has told your lordships m his defence, 
that actions m Asia do not bear the same moral 
quahties as the same actions would bear m Europe 
My lords, we positively deny that prmciple I am 
authorized and called upon to deny it And having 
stated at large what he means by saymg that the 
same actions have not the same quahties m Asia 
and m Europe, we are to let your lordships know 
that these gentlemen have formed a plan of 
geographical morahty, by which the duties of men 
m pubhc and m private situations are not to be 
governed by their relations to the great governor 
of the universe, or by their relations to men, but 
by climates, degrees of longitude and latitude, 
parallels not of bfe but of latitudes , as if, when 
you have crossed the equmo ♦"^‘^vne, all the^rartues 
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die, as they say some animals die when they cross 
the line , as if there were a kmd of baptism, like 
that practised by seamen, by which they nnbaptize 
themselves of aU that they learned m Europe, and 
commence a new order and system of thmgs 
This geographical morality we do protest against 
Mr Hastings shall not screen himself imder it. 
And I hope and trust not a great many words 
wiU be necessary to satisfy your lordships — 
but we think it necessary, m justification of our- 
selves, to declare — ^that the laws of morality are 
the same everywhere, and that there is no action 
which would pass for an action of extortion, of 
peculation, of bribery, and’of oppression, m-England 
that IS not an act of extortion, of peculation, of 
bribery and oppression, m Europe, Asia, Afnca, 
and all the world over This I contend for, not m 
the forms of it, but I contend for it m the substance. 

Mr Hastmgs comes before your lordships not 
as a British Governor answermg to a British 
tribunal, but as a subahdar, as a Pacha of three 
tails He says ‘ I had an arbitrary power to 
exercise , I exercised it Slaves I found the 
•pie , slaves they are They are so by their 
onstitution , and if they are, I did not make it 
for them I was unfortunately bound to exercise 
this ar'^itrary power, and accordmgly I did exercise 
it It was disagreeable to me, but I did exercise it, 
and no other power can be exercised in that 
country ’ This, if it be true, is a plea m bar But 
I trust and hope your lordships will not judge by 
laws and institutions which you do not know, 
against those laws and mstitutions which you do 
Imow, and under whose power and authonty !Mr. 
Hastmgs went out to India. Can your lordships 
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patiently hear wliat we have heard with indignation 
enough, and what, if there were nothing else, would 
call these principles as well as the actions, whjch 
are justified upon such principles, to your lord- 
ships’ bar , that it may be Imown whether the 
Peers of England do not sympathize with the 
Commons m their detestation of such doctrine 
Think of an English Governor tried before you as a 
British subject, and yet declarmg that he governed 
upon the principles of arbitrary power ! This 
plea IS, that he did govern there upon arbitrary 
and despotic, and, as he supposes. Oriental prm- 
ciples Ajid as this plea is boldly avowed and 
maintamed, and as, no doubt, aU his conduct was 
perfectly correspondent to these prmciples, these 
principles and that conduct must be tried together. 

If your lordships will permit me, I will state one 
of the many places m which he has avowed these 
prmciples as the basis and foimdation of all his 
conduct 

‘ The sovereignty which they assumed, it fell to my lot, 
very unexpectedly, to exert , and whether or not such 
power or powers of that nature were delegated to me by 
any provisions of any Act of Parhament, I confess mij^self 
too httle of a lawyer to pronoimce I oMy know that the 
acceptance of the sovereignty of Benares, &c , is not 
acknowledged or admitted by any Act of Parliament , 
and yet, by the particular mterference of the majority of 
the council, the Company is clearly and mdisputably 
seised of that sovereignty 

So that this gentleman, because he is not a lawyer, 
nor clothed with those robes which distingmsh 
and well distinguish the learnmg of this country, 
IS not to know anythmg of his duty , and whether 
he was boimd by any, or what act of parhament, is 
a thmg he is not lawyer enough to know. Now, if 
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your lordships will suffer the laws to be broken by 
those that are not of the long robe, I am afraid 
those of the long robe will have none to punish but 
those of their own profession Mr Hastmgs there- 
fore, goes to a law which he knows better, that is, 
the law of arbitrary power and force, if it deserves 
to be called by any such name ‘ K, therefore 
says he, — 

* the sovereimty of Benares, as ceded to ns by the Vizier, 
have any rights whatever annexed to it, and be not a mere 
empty word without meaning, those nghts must he such 
as are held, countenanced, and established, by the law, 
custom, and usa^, of the Mogul empire, and not by the 
provisions of any British Act of rarhament hitherto enacted. 
Those nghts, and none other, I have been the mvoluntary 
instrument of enforcufg And if any future Act of Parlia- 
ment shall positively, or by imphcation, tend to annihilate 
those very nghts or their exertion, as I have exerted them, 
I much fear that the boasted sovereignty of Benares, which 
was held up as an acqnisition almost obtruded upon the 
Company against my consent and opimon — ^for I acknow- 
ledge that even then I foresaw many difSculties and 
inconvemences m its future exercise — fear, I say, that 
this sovereignty will be found a burden instead of a benefit, 
a heavy dog rather than a precious gem to its present 
^ possessors , I mean, unless the whole of our temtory m 
\ that quarter shall bo rounded and made a uniform com- 
^ pact body bj one grand and systematic arrangement, 
such an arrangement, as shall do away all the mischiefs, 
doubts, and inconvemences, both to the governors and the 
governed, ansmg from the vanety of tenures, rights, and 
claims, in all cases, of landed property and feudal jurisdic- 
tion m India, from the inf ormahty, mvahdity, and instabi- 
lity, of all engagements m so divided and unsettled a state 
of society, and from the unavoidable anarchy and confusion 
of difEerent laws, rehgions, and prejudices, moral, civil, 
and pohtical, all jumbled together m one unnatural and 
discordant mass 

Every part of Hindustan has been constantly exposed 
to these and similar disadvantages ever since the Moham- 
medan conquests The Hindus, who never mcorporated 
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with thoir conquerors, wore kept in order only the 
strong hand of power The constant necessity of similar 
exertions would mcreaso at once their energy and extent ; 
so that rehelhon itself is the parent and promoter of 
despotism Sovereignty m India implies nothmg else , 
for I know not how we can form an estimate of its powers 
but from its visible effects, and those are everywhere the 
same from Kabool to Assam The whole history of Asia 
IS nothmg more than precedents to prove the mvanable 
exercise of arbitrary power To all this I strongly alluded 
m the minutes I dehvored m Council, when the treaty with 
the new Vizier was on foot in 1775 , and I wished to make 
Cheit Sing independent, because m India dependence 
mcluded a thousand evils, many of which I enumerated at 
that time, and they are entered in the mnth clause of the 
first section of this charge I know the powers with which 
an Indian sovereignty is armed, and the dangers to which 
tnbutanes are exposed I knew that, from tne histoiy of 
Asia, and from the very nature of mankmd, the subjects 
of a despotic empire are always vigilant for the moment to 
rebel, and the sovereign is ever jealous of rebelhous 
mtentions A zemmdar is an Indian subject, and, as such, 
exposed to the common lot of his fellows “ The mean and 
depraved state of a more zemmdar ” is therefore this very 
dependence above mentioned on a despotic government, 
this very proneness to shake off his allegiance, and this 
very exposure to contmual danger from his sovereign’s 
jealousy, which are consequent on the pohtical state of 
Hmdustamo governments Bulwont Smg, if he had been, 
and Cheit Smg, as long ns he was, a zemmdar, stood 
exactly m this “mean and depraved state” by the con- 
stitution of his country I did not make it for him, but 
would have secured him from it Those who made him a 
zemmdar entailed upon him the consequences of so mean 
and depraved a tenure Ahvordi Khan and Cossim Ah 
fined all their zemmdars, on the necessities of war and on 
every pretence, either of court necessity or court ex- 
travagance ’ 

My lords, you have now heard the principles 
upon which Mr Hastings governs the part of Asia 
subjected to the British empire You have heard 
his opmion of ‘ the mean and depraved state ’ of 
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flioso v.]\(i nro subject, to it. Yon have heard his 
lecture upon arbitrary j)ov,cr, uhieh he states to 
be tlic const itution of Asm You hear the applica- 
t ion that he inukcs of it , and you hear tlic jiracticcs 
Inch he cinplova to justify it, and who the persons 
were the autlionU of whose e\aniples he professes 
to follow Do }our lordships really think that the 
nation would bear, that any human creature would 
boar, to hoar an English governor defend himself 
upon such jinnciplcs ? For, if he can defend 
himself upon such principles, no man has any 
security for anything but by being totally inde- 
pendent of the British Government Here he has 
tlcclared his opinion that he is a dcsjiotic prince, 
that he is to use arbitrary power , and of course 
all hi8 acts arc covered with that shield ‘ I know,’ 
says ho, ‘ the constitution of Asm only from its 
practices ’ Will your lordships over bear the 
corrupt practices of niankiud made the prmciples 
of govornmont ? It will be your pride and glory to 
teach men that they are to confirm their practices 
to principles, and not to draw their prmciples from 
the corrupt practices of any man whatever Was 
there ever heard, or could it be conceived, that a 
man would dare to mention the practices of all the 
villains all the mad usurpers, all the thieves and 
robbers, in Asia, that he should gather them all up, 
and form the whole mass of abuses mto one code 
and call it the duty of a British governor ’ I 
believe that till this time so audacious a thmg was 
never attempted by mankind 
Ho to have arbitrary power I My lords, the East 
India Company have not arbitrary power to give 
him , the King has no arbitrary power to give him , 
your lordships have not , nor the Commons , nor 
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tlie whole legislature We have no arbitrary power 
to give, because arbitrary power is the thing which 
neither any man can hold nor any man can give 
away No man can govern himself by his own will, 
much less can he be governed by the will of others 
We are all born in subjection, all bom equally, 
high and low, governors and governed, in sub- 
jection to one great, immutable, pre-existent law, 
prior to all our devices and prior to all our con- 
trivances, paramount to our very bemg itself, by 
which we are knit and connected in the eternal 
frame of the universe, out of which we cannot stir 
This great law does not arise from our conven- 
tions or compacts , on the contrary, it gives to our 
conventions and compacts all the force and sanction 
they can have , it does not arise from our vain 
institutions Every good gift is of God, all power 
IS of God , and He who has given the power, and 
from whom it alone ongmates, will never suffer 
the exercise of it to be practised upon any less sobd 
foundation than the power itself Therefore, will 
it be imagmed, if this be true, that He will suffer 
this great gift of government, the greatest, the 
best, that was ever given by God to mankind, to 
be the plaything and the sport of the feeble wiU 
of a man, who, by a blasphemous, absurd, and 
petulant usurpation, would place his own feeble, 
contemptible, ridiculous wiU m the place of the 
Divme wisdom and justice ? No, my lords It is 
not to be had by conquest , for by conquest, which 
is a more immediate designation of the hand of 
God, the conqueror only succeeds to all the painful 
duties and subordination to the power of God which 
belonged to the sovereign that held the country 
before He cannot have it by succession , for no 
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innn cnn succeed to fraud, rapine, and violence, 
neither by compact, covenant, or submission, nor 
by any other means, can arbitrary power be con- 
veyed to any man Those v ho give and those who 
receive arbitrary pover arc alike criminal, and 
there IS no man but is bound to resist it to the best 
of his power, wherever it shall show its face to 
the world Notlung bub absolute impotence can 
justify men in -not resisting it to tlio best of their 
pow’cr. 

Law and arbitrary power are at eternal enmity 
Name mo a magistrate, and I w ill name property , 
name me power, and, I will name protection It is 
a contradiction in terms, it is blasphemy in religion, 
it IS wickedness in politics, to say that any man 
can have arbitrary power Judges are guided and 
governed by the eternal laws of justice, to which 
we arc all subject We may bite our chains if w'e 
will, but w c shall be made to know ourselves, and 
be taught that man is born to be governed by law , 
and ho that vnll substitute w ill in the place of it is 
an enemy to God. 

Therefore I charge Jlr Hastings — and we shall 
charge him afterwards, when w^e come to bring 
the evidonco more directly and fully home — ^with 
havmg destroyed, for private purposes, the whole 
system of government by the six provincial councils 
which ho had no right to destroy 

I charge him with having delegated away from 
himself that pow'or which the act of parliament had 
directed him to preserve mahenably m himself 

I charge him with having formed a committee 
to be mere mstruments and tools, at the enormous 
expense of £62,000 per annum 
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I charge hun witli having appointed a person 
their diwan, to whom these Englishmen were to be 
Eubscn'icnt tools, vhoso name was — to his own 
knowledge, by the general voice of the Company, ' 
by the recorded official transactions, by evcr^*thmg 
that can make a man known — abhorred and de- 
tested, stamped with mfaniy , and I charge him 
with the whole pover vhich ho had tlnis separated 
from the Council General and from the pro%nncial 
councils 

I charge him with taking bribes of Gunga Govind 
Sing 

I charge lum with not ha^^ng done that bnbe- 
servico winch fidelity, even m iniquity, requires at 
the hands of the y orst of men 

I charge him vith having robbed those people 
of whom he took the bribes 

I charge him with having fraudulently alienated 
the fortunes of widows 

I charge him with having, without right, title, or 
purchase, taken the lands of orphans and given 
them to wicked persons under him 

I charge him yuth ha\aiig removed the natural 
guardians of a minor En]a, and given his zemmdary 
to that wicked person, Deby Sing 

I charge him — ^his wickedness being known to 
himself and all the v orld — ^with ha^nng committed 
to Deby Sing the management of three great 
provinces , and with having thereby wasted the 
country, destroyed the landed interest, cruelly 
harassed the peasants, burnt their houses, seized 
their erops, tortured and degraded their persons, 
and destroyed the honour of the whole female race 
of that country 

In the name of the Commons of England, I charge 
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all this villany upon Warren Hastings in this last 
moment of my apphcation to you 

My lords, what is it that we want here to a great 
. act of national justice ? Do we want a cause, my 
lords ’ You have the cause of oppressed prmces, 
of undone women of the first ranJc, of desolated 
provmces and of wasted kmgdoms 
Do you want a cnmmal, my lords ? When was 
there so much iniquity ever laid to the charge of 
any one ’ No, my lords, you must not look to 
punish any delinquent m India more Warren 
Hastmgs has not left substance enough m India 
to nourish such another delmquent 

My lords, is it a prosecutor that you want ’ 
You have before you the Commons of Great Bntam 
as prosecutors , and I bebeve, my lords, that the 
sun, m his beneficient progress round the world, 
does not behold a more glorious sight than that 
of men, separated from a remote people by the 
material bounds and barriers of nature, umted by 
the bond of a social and moral commumty , — aU the 
Commons of England resentmg as their own the 
mdigmties and cruelties that are offered to all 
j, the people of India 

Do we want a tribunal ’ My lords, no example 
of antiquity, nothmg m the modem world, nothing 
in the range of human imagmation, can supply us 
with a tribunal like this My lords, here we see 
virtually, m the mind’s eye, that sacred majesty 
of the Crown, under whose authority you sit and 
whose power you exercise We see m that mvisible 
authority, what we all feel m reality and life, the 
beneficent powers and protecting justice of his 
Majesty We have here the heir apparent to the 
Crown, such as the fond wishes of the people of 
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ciiurcii in its ancient form, m its ancient ordmances, 
purified from tlie superstitions and the vices which 
a long succession of ages will hrmg upon the best 
institutions You have the representatives of that 
rehgion which says that ‘ God is love that the 
very vital spirit of its institution is charity , a 
religion which so much hates oppression, that, 
when the God whom we adore appeared m human 
form, he did not appear in a form of greatness and 
majesty, but m sympathy with the lowest of the 
people , and thereby m^e it a firm and ruling 
prmciple that their welfare was the object of all 
government, smce the person who was the master 
of nature chose to appear himself m a subordmate 
situation These are the considerations which 
influence them, which ammate them and will 
animate them against aU oppression , knowmg 
that he who is called first among them, and first 
'^5^mong us all, both of the flock that is fed and 
' those who feed it, made himself ‘the servant 
f aU’ 

My lords, these are the securities that we have 
m aU the constituent parts of the body of this 
house. We know them, we reckon, we rest, upon 
them , and commit safely the mterests of India 
and of humamty into their hands Therefore it is 
with confidence that, ordered by the Commons, 

I impeach Warren Hastmgs, Espuiie, of high 
cmnes and misdemeanours 
I impeach him m the name of the Co mm ons of 
Great Britain m Parliament assembled, whose 
parliamentary trust he has betrayed 

I impeach him m the name of all the Commons 
of Great Britam, whose national character he has 
dishonoured 
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I impeacli him in the name of the people of India, 
whose laws, rights, and liberties, he has subverted, 
whose properties he has destroyed, whose country 
he has laid waste and desolate 

I impeach him in the name and by \nrtue of 
those eternal laws of justice which he has ^^olated 
I impeach bim m the name of human nature 
itself, which ho has cruelly outraged, mjured, and 
oppressed, in both sexes, in every age, rank, situa- 
tion, and condition of life 

16 Fail Cornwallis to the Gowt of Dir ectois, 
2 August 17 S9 
' Honourable Sirs, 

You will observe by Mr Ives’s correspondence 
that great pams have been taken to obtam the 
benefits that wore expected to result to both 
parties from the commercial treaty vj^th the 
Vizier by pressmg the mmister to carry it mto full 
efiect m his Excellency’s domimons 
I have sufficient reason to believe that Hyder 
Beg Khan is anxious to preserve my good opimon 
of his pubbe conduct by domg everythmg m his 
power to execute strictly all stipulations on the 
part of the Vizier with the Company, and to 
establish internal order and good government m 
his master’s territories But unluckily the Vizier’s 
early habits of dissipation and inattention to 
busmess have not yet entirely left him, and he is 
so apt to suffer his conduct to be influenced by 
very undeservmg people, with whom he sometimes 
associates, that the wishes and intentions of the 
mimster cannot always be completely executed 
Inconvement, however, as those defects in ,his 
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Excellency’s character may be, it is not easy to 
find efiectual remedies for them 
^Material omissions are generally corrected mi- 
mediately upon my representation But I thmk 
it infimtely more for the real advantage as well ns 
more creditable to the Company, to bear deficiencies 
of no great importance on the part of his Excellency 
with a little patience, rather than attempt to 
renew the species of mterference m the details of 
his government through the medium of our Resi- 
dent, which has been so judiciously reprobated 
by your honourable Court, and from which I have 
ever most carefully abstained 

The causes to which I have alluded, occasioned 
some delay m reapmg all the advantages that 
might result to both countries from the late 
commercial arrangements , but the mutual utility 
of the treaty is apparent, and our large and 
mcreasipg collections of duties at the Custom- 
house at Maunjee are sufficient proofs of the 
particular benefits which have already arisen from 
it to the commerce of the pro\unces 
Mr Duncan’s conduct has contributed to 
promote the extension of commerce and agriculture 
and great progress has been made in establishing 
a system for the regular administration of justice, 
which alone can secure the happiness of the body 
of the people in that valuable province 
The great additional resort of Deccan mcrchant-s 
to the mart of Mir7apore, and the applications 
that have been lately made for tracts of ground to 
increase the buildings at that place, have been very 
jilcnsing indications of the commercial improve- 
ments , and it has likewise been with peculiar 
satisfaction that I ha\c latclj received a con- 
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vincmg proof of tho good efiects of liis judicious 
management upon the minds of the neighbouring 
powers by an application from Nana Furnavese, 
the Fnst Mmister of the Mahratta state, for leave 
to build a house for himself m the city of Benares, 
for the avowed purpose of rcsortmg to it occasion- 
ally to perform religious duties , and this applica- 
tion has given me the more pleasure, as the resolu- 
tion was deliberately adopted upon the report 
of Mhadajee Pundit, his own household Dewan, 
whom he sent privately last year ^vlth a caravan of 
pilgrims, to make his observations, and who it 
seems had given a most favourable account of the 
mildness and regularity of the British Govern- 
ment 

The future substantial interests of the Company, 
and the prosperity and happmess of millions of 
people, are so deeply concerned m the plan of 
settlement of land-revenues of those provmces, 
that before I should proceed to execute the orders 
contamed m your revenue letter, dated the 12th 
April 1786, I thought it my mdispensable duty to 
acquire every information m my power, and ^ve 
the whole subject the most mature consideration 

Although Mr Shore’s precarious health has 
frequently mterrupted his exertions, I consider 
it IS singularly fortunate that the pubhe^ could 
profit from his great experience and uncommon 
abihties upon this important occasion 

Bbs exertions were no less able than laborious m 
obtammg the materials that were necessary for 
arrangmg the prmciples on which thb settlement 
of the provmce of Behar is proposed to be made 
But as the revenue letter from the Board gives 
you a full account of the plan of that settlement^ 
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I think it unnecessary to trouble you -mth a 
particular statement of it 

There will probably bo very httlfe alteration m 
the principles of the plan that will be adopted for 
the settlemeut of Bengal, and after having given 
the subject much serious consideration I thmk 
myself bound, m justice to my own feelmgs, and 
to my opmion of the true mterests of the Company, 
and the Bntish nation, to declare my strongest 
conviction that the outlmes of the plan now 
proposed, are well calculated to secure and even 
increase your revenues, and at the same time to 
raise the national reputation, by its givmg a 
prospect of comfort and happmess to the natives 
of those valuable domimons, far beyond that which 
they have hitherto enjoyed under any other 
masters 

Many subsidiary arrangements will be requisite 
to render the principles of the plan applicable to the 
various rights and customs that exist m difterent 
parts of those provmces, and they must be made 
by government, either as the propnety of them 
may appear to observation, or as cases may be 
brought forward by representation 

The security of property, however, and the 
certamty which each mdividual will now feel of 
bemg allowed to enjoy the frmts of his own labours, 
must operate uniformly as mcitements to exertion 
and mdustry , and I have purposely m this 
settlement proposed to withdraw the Gunges from 
the zemmdars, and to place them m the hands of 
government m order that it may at all times have 
an unrestramed power to raise or lower the mternal 
taxes, or duties on particular articles of produce 
or manufacture, as may be found most suitable 
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to the general interests of commerce , but above 
all, as the land-revenues, Tphen the J umma is once 
fixed, cannot mcrease, that the Company may, 
through the medium of duties upon an mcreased 
consumption of the necessaries and luxuries of life, 
participate m the wealth and advantages, which, I 
trust, viU be consequences of a permanent revenue 
settlement to the inhabitants of this country 

The humane and liberal sentiments which 
dictated the mstructions upon which the present 
plan IS founded, will prompt you to receive the 
highest gratification, if my hopes of its producmg 
wealth and happmess to the mtelbgent and 
mdustrious part of the mdi\nduals of the country 
shall be reahzed , and, mdependent of all other 
considerations, I can assure you that it will be of 
the utmost importance for promotmg the solid 
interests of the Company, that the prmcipal land- 
holders and traders m the mterior parts of the 
country should be restored to such circumstances 
as to enable them to support their families with 
decency, and to give a liberal education to their 
children according to the customs of their respec- 
tive castes and rebgions — ^that a regular gradation 
of ranks may be supported, which is nowhere more 
necessary than m this country for preservmg order 
in civil society 

I am sorry to be obbged to say that agriculture 
and mtemal commerce has for many years been 
gradually decbmng, and that, at present, exceptmg 
the class of Shroffs and Bamans, who reside almost 
entirely m great towns, the irdiabitants of those 
provmces were advancmg hastily to a general 
state of poverty and wretchedness 

In this description, I must mclude almost every 
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zemindar m the Company’s territories, which, 
though it may have been partly occasioned by their 
own indolence and extravagance, I am afraid must 
also be in a great measure attributed to the defects 
of our former system of government 

The settlement, in conformity to your orders, 
will be made for ten years certain, with a notifica- 
tion of its being your intention to declare it a 
perpetual and unalterable assessment of these 
provinces, if the amount and the principle upon 
which it has been made shall meet with your 
approbation 

The circulation of specie m this country has been 
so long embarrassed with so great a vanety of 
rupees of diSerent qualities and denommations, 
that the Shroffs have found an ample field for 
practising their arts in extortmg an extravagant 
batta upon almost every pecumary transaction m 
which they arc concerned, to the heavy oppression 
of mdividuals, and in many instances to the great 
detriment of the Company’s revenue , and there 
appears to be no efiectual remedy for the evil but 
of a general new comage of all the circulatmg 
silver of the country mto rupees, or subdivisions 
of rupees, of exactly the same weight, standard, 
and denommation 

Amongst the other preparatory steps that have 
been taken to carry this measure mto execution, 
it has been determmed that all revenue settlements 
shall be made m Sicca rupees, and you may be 
assured that I shall spare no pams, and neglect no 
percaution to accomplish with safety this salutary 
work 

As the opium contract termmates this season, 
proposals for a new contract for the term of four 
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years, as before, have been called for by public 
advertisement 

The opium ryots ivere by the terms of the late 
contract left so mncb in the power of tbe con- 
tractor, that it has been chiefly owing to the 
moderation and forbearance of Mr Heatly, who 
held that contract, that they have not for some 
time past suflered great vexation and distress 

A regard for the true mterests of the Company, 
no less than the irresistible claims of humamty, 
rendered it necessary to give these poor people the 
protection of the laws against personal violence, 
and to enable them to make an equitable bargam 
with the contractor for the produce of their 
labours 

I think it probable that the xehef which has 
been given to the ryots may occasion some decrease 
of pnce on the offers that will be made by the 
candidates for the contract, but I am persuaded 
that the loss upon that head wiU be more^than 
compensated to the Company by the encourage- 
ment which will be given to the ryots to extend 
the cultivation of the poppy, and by the measures 
which have been adopted bemg calculated to 
promote the general prosperity of the districts m 
which it IS produced 

I thought that upon the whole it would be more 
beneficial for the Company that the Benares 
opium should also be provided m future by con- 
tract, and it is accordingly offered to the fairest 
bidder on the present occasion, under nearly the 
same conditions for securmg good treatment to 
the ryots as those that are prescribed for Behar 
and Bengal 

An infamous traffic has, it seems, been earned 
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on in tills country by the low Portuguese, and even 
by several foreign European seafaring people 
and traders, in purchasing and collecting native 
children in clandestine manner, and exportmg 
them for sale to the French islands and other parts 
of India 

I have at different times taken steps to prevent 
the contmuance of practices which are so shockmg 
to humamty, and so pernicious to your interests, 
and m order to deter all persons under the authonty 
of this Government from bemg concerned m that 
species of trade, I lately directed that a commander 
of a country vessel, who carrpLed off some children 
last wmter, should be prosecuted crimmaUy before 
the Supreme Court , and I likewise published a 
proclamation to give notice, that any person hvmg 
under the Company’s protection, or m any shape 
under the authonty of this Government, who shall 
be convicted of carrying on, or aidmg, or abettmg 
the barbarous traffic that I have mentioned, will 
be certam of meetmg with the most exemplary 
punishment 

There are many obstacles m the way against 
abohshing slavery entuely m the Company’s 
dominions, as the number of slaves is consider- 
able, and the practice is sanctioned both by the 
Mahomedan and Hmdoo laws 

I have, howOver, a plan under consideration, 
which I hope to be able to execute without domg 
much mjury to the private mterests, or offermg 
great violence to the feelmgs of the natives, and 
which has for its object the abolition of the practice 
under certam lumtations, and the establishmg 
some rules and regulations to alleviate as much as 
may be possible the misery of those unfortunate 
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people during tlie tune that they may be retamed 
111 that ■svrctched situation 

The system for the admimstration of criminal 
justice under the direction of a Naib Nazim has 
long attracted my serious attention and is m my 
opmion m a most exceptionable state 

I am sufficientlj’’ sensible that great caution will 
be necessary in endeavouring to reform so delicate 
a branch of the civil government , but I feel myself 
called upon by the principles of humamty, and a 
regard for the honour and interest of the Company 
and the nation, not to leave this Government 
without endeavouring to take measures to prevent 
m future, on one hand, the cruel punishments of 
mutilation, which arc frequently inflicted by the 
Mahomedan law, and on the other to restram the 
spirit of corruption vhich so generally prevails in 
native courts, and by which wealthy ofienders are 
generally enabled to purchase impumty for the 
most atrocious crimes 

In makmg such alterations as may appear to 
be necessary for eflfectmg the above-mentioned 
purposes, you may bo assured that the utmost care 
shall be taken to render the eicpense as light as 
possible to the Company 

I conceive that all regulations for the reform of 
that department would be useless and nugatory, 
whilst the execution of them depends upon any 
native whatever, and that it will be mdispensable 
for the good government of this country that there 
should be general jail-deliveries once.or twice a year, 
and that two or three respectable Company’s ser- 
vants should bo selected to act as superintendents 
of the crinunal trials, which may be conducted, 
nnder their inspection, by native judges, with the 
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assistance of learned Moulavies and Pundits, in strict 
conformity to the laws and customs of Hmdostan 
Should these appointments appear to he expe- 
^ent after further consideration, some reduction 
may he made m the present estahlishment of the 
Fou]edarry department, from which the amount 
of the salaries that it will he proper to allot to the 
Bupermtendents may m part he defrayed 

The salaries, however, ought at aU events to he 
hheral, as upon the general prmciples that have 
heen already applied to the arrangement of the 
other departments, the mcome of the supermten- 
dents should he hmited to fixed and open allowances, 
without receiving any kmd of perquisite whatever 
In estahlishing these prmciples for regulatmg 
the allowances of your servants m all the branches 
of your service, I trust that I have acted upon the 
soimdest maxims of public economy 
It IS neither your expectation, nor would it he 
possible, to ohtamthe services of men of expenence, 
abihty, and character m this climate, where a 
contmuation of health is so precarious, without 
grantmg them rewards m some shape sufi&ciently 
hheral to enable them to hve m a decent and 
comfortable manner, and to make such annual 
savmgs as to give them a prospect of bemg able m 
a moderate number of years to return to spend the 
latter part of their days m easy circumstances at 
home 

The generahty of men would prefer makmg such 
a fortune by means the most open and avowed, 
and no mode can he more honourable than that of 
annual savmgs from an established pubhc salary 
When the allowed salaries are evidently m- 
adequate to the above purposes, and m a coimtry 
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■wliere your principal servants are surrounded with 
temptations, it could not easily be demed that it 
seemed to be expected, though not regularly 
sanctioned by Grovernment, that they should look 
to some other sources of income , and m the 
pursuit of unauthorised gam by mdividuals m this 
country the pubhc finances have often suffered 
great mjury, and the poor natives m many m- 
stances very cruel oppressions 

The toleration of perquisites is likewise detri- 
mental to the disciphne of the service, for even 
when there is only an imphed permission to take 
them, it IS not easy to punish abuses, as after a 
beginmng is suffered, distmct limits are with 
difficulty prescribed for the practice , but when 
hberal salaries are allowed and accepted as a com- 
plete compensation for services, a Grovernment 
can, without scruple, disgrace and remove from 
their offices all those servants who shah be detected 
m deviations from the straight hne of private 
honour and of pubhc duty 

The pubhc credit of this Government has un- 
proved beyond the most sangume hopes that I 
could have mdulged a twelvemonth ago The 
discount upon our certificates has not for some time 
past amounted to one and a half per cent 

I received a letter from Mr James Macpherson, 
who styles himself agent for the Nabob of Arcot, 
enclosmg a long remonstrance against the decision 
of this Government m the succession to the late 
Ra]ah of Tan] ore I enclose a copy of my answer 
to Mr Macpherson, which will, I trust, meet with 
your approbation 

I am, &c , 


Cornwallis 
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10 J^ar/ Cornu alii s to the Court of Directors, 
(I March 1703 
no>ounAnLi- Sms, 

The same prmcijile ^%lncli induced us to resolve 
upon the separation of the Talooks prompted us to 
recommend to }ou on the 30th ^larch, 1792, the 
abolition of n custom introduced under the native 
government, by which most of the principal 
zemmdarries in the country arc made to descend 
entire to the eldest son, or next heir of the last 
incumbent, in opposition both to the Hindoo and 
the Mahomednn law, which admit of no exclusive 
right of inheritance in favour of pnmogemture, 
but require that the property of a deceased person 
shall be divided amongst his sons or heirs in certain 
specified proportions Finding, however, upon a 
reference to your former orders, that you bad 
frequently expressed a wish that the large zemm- 
darrics siiould be dismembered if it could be 
effected consistently w ith the pnnciples of justice, 
we did not hc8it4ito to adopt the measure without 
waiting for your sanction We are happy to find 
that this measure corresponds so entirely with 
the sentiments which you have expressed in this 
paragraph respecting the good pobey of dismem- 
bermg these very large zemmdames, the evils 
attending which become every day more strongly 
impressed upon our nunds The zemmdars whom 
the regulation will affect, cannot fail to be satisfied 
wnth it, as it leaves them at liberty to divide their 
property or to allow it to devolve to their heirs 
after their death, m the proportions to which they 
are entitled by law, or to keep it entire by devismg 
the whole of it by wall to any one of their heirs or 
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relations There can be no doubt but this regula- 
tion Avill be productive of the desired efiect in due 
course of time, as it is to be presumed that many 
of the principal landholders, from motives of 
afiection to their children, or with a view to con- 
form to the dictates of the law, will divide* the 
property amongst their sons or heirs, or, by making 
no ivill, leave it to devolve to them m the propor- 
tions which they may be respectively entitled to 
inherit 

With respect to your suggestion regarding waste 
lands, we do not hesitate to offer it as our opinion 
that any attempt to stipulate for a proportion of 
their produce would not only be considered a 
breach of the engagements entered mto with the 
landholders, but that it would greatly counteract, 
if not altogether damp, that spirit of industry and 
improvement to excite which is the great object of 
fixmg the tax upon each estate 

It IS necessary to apprise you (of what you could 
not have been aware) that all waste lands form a 
part of the estates of the different landholders, and 
the boundaries of the portions of those lands that 
belong to each mdl^’^dual are as well defined as the 
limits of the cultivated parts of their property, and 
that they are as tenacious of their right of posses- 
sion m the former as the latter 

The waste lands may in ^neral be comprehended 
under two descriptions First, those m the level 
country which are mterspersed in more or less 
extensive tracts amongst the cultivated lands , 
and secondly, the Sunderbunds (the country along 
the sea-shore between Hoogly and Megna Rivers) 
and the foot of the vast range of mountams which 
nearly encircle your Bengal provmces 
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The first-mentioned description of waste ground 
will be easily brought into cultivation when the 
zemindars have fimds for that purpose, and pro- 
vided thejf are certam of reapmg the profit arismg 
from the improvement These lands, however, are 
not wholly unproductive to them at present They 
furnish pasture for the great herds of cattle that 
are necessary for the plough, and also to supply the 
inhabitants with ghee (a species of butter) and milk, 
two of the prmcipal necessities of life m this 
country It is true that the lands m this desolate 
state far exceed what would suffice for the above 
purposes, but it is the expectation of brmgmg 
them mto cultivation, and reapmg the profit of 
them, that has mduced many to agree to the 
decenmal ]umma which has been assessed upon 
their lands ^ It is this additional resource alone 
which can place the landholders m a state of 
affluence, and enable them to guard agamst 
mundation or drought, the two calamities to which 
this country must ever be bable until the land- 
holders are enabled to provide (as we are of opimon 
they m a great measure might) by the above- 
mentioned and other works of art To stipulate 
jwith them, therefore, for any part of the produce of 
them waste lands would not only dimmish the 
mcitement to these great and essential improve- 
ments m the agriculture of the country, but deprive 
them of the means of effectmg it In addition to 
these weighty objections it would be necessary, m 
order to obtam any revenue from the waste lands 
of this description, to enter mto mnumerable and 
complicated scrutmies and measurements m the 
first instance to ascertam the proportions of waste 
and cultivated lands in each individual estate, and 
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to renew them anntinlly or occasionally to know 
the progress made in the cultivation of the latter 
The altercations and vexatious oppressions, and 
the great expense, vhich would inevitably result m 
settlmg what proportion of these wasta lands should 
be liable to assessment, and the rates at which they 
should be taxed, would certamly destroy all ideas 
of a fixed taxation, and prevent the introduction of 
that spirit of mdustry and confidence m our good 
faith which is expected to result from it The 
landholders and cultivators of the soil would 
contmue (as they have hitherto been) little more 
than the farmers and labourers upon a great estate 
of which Government would be the landlord In 
endeavouring, therefore, to obtain an addition to 
the pubbc mcome by reservmg a portion of the 
produce of the waste lands, Government would risk 
the realizmg of the very ample revenue which has 
been assessed upon the country, and landed 
property would continue at the very depreciated 
value which it has hitherto borne 
With respect to the second description of waste 
lands (the lower parts of the Sunderbunders 
perhaps excepted) they also mclude the estates of 
the mdividuals with whom the settlement is made 
But supposing those lands to be at the disposal of 
Government, as they have for the most part been 
covered with forest or underwood from time 
immemorial, and as the soil is m itself, compared 
with that of the open country, unproductive, and 
(besides the labour and expense which Would attend 
the brmgmg it mto cultivation) its produce would 
be comparatively of little value, from the distance 
of the high roads and navigable rivers, and the 
consequent difficulty of brmgmg it to market 

G 3 
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We are of opinion, therefore, that vrhilst there is 
a call for all the labour not only of the present 
inhabitants, but of the greatest increased popula- 
tion that peace and prospenty can be expected to 
produce, to brin^ the waste lands in the open 
country into cultivation, the labour of any con- 
siderable number of people would bo unprofitably 
bestowed upon such wild and inhospitable tracts, 
Bupposmg it could be directed thereto by the grant 
of rewards or immunities, or by any other means 
WTien the open country is brought mto cultiva- 
tion, the mdustry of the people will then of itself 
be directed to these desolate tracts ; but as this 
cannot be expected to be the case for a long period 
of years, we think that any premature attention 
to these objects that might tend m any degree to 
interfere with the noble system of which you have 
laid the foundation, would be mconsistent with 
good pohcy, and defeat the end which it might be 
expected to answer 

We think this a proper opportumty to observe 
that, if at any future period the pubhc exigencies 
should require an addition to your resources, you 
^ must look for this addition m the mcrease of the 
general wealth and commerce of the country, and 
not in the augmentation of the tax upon the land 
Although agriculture and commerce promote each 
other, yet m this coimtry, more than m any other, 
agnculture must flourish before its commerce can 
become extensive The matenals for all the most 
valuable manufactures are the produce of its own 
lands It follows therefore that the extent of its 
commerce must depend upon the encouragement 
given to agriculture, and that whatever tends to 
impede the latter destroys the two great sources of 
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its wealtli At present abnost tlie wliole of your 
revenue is raised upon the lands, and any attempt 
to participate with the landholders in the produce 
of the waste lands would (as we have said) operate 
to discourage their being brought into cultivation, 
and consequently prevent the augmentation of 
articles for manufacture or export The mcrease 
of cultivation (which nothmg but permittmg the 
landholders to reap the benefit of it can efiect) will 
be productive of the opposite consequences To 
what extent the trade and manufactures of this 
coimtry may increase under the very liberal 
measures which have been adopted for eqablmg 
British subjects to convey their goods to Europe 
at a moderate freight, we can form no conjecture 
We arc satisfied, hovcver, that it will far exceed 
general expectations, and the duties on the import 
and export trade (exclusive of any internal duties 
which it may in future be thought advisable to 
impose), that may hereafter be le\ned, ^vlll afford 
an ample mcrease to your resources, and mthout 
burdenmg the people or affecting m any shape the 
industry of the country 

From the proceedings which we shall forward to 
you by the next dispatch, you will find that we 
have anticipated your wishes respectmg the pattahs 
to be granted by the landholders to the ryots It 
IS with pleasure we acquamt you that throughout 
the greater part of the country specific agreements 
have been exchanged between the landholders and 
the ryots, and that where these wntmgs have not 
been entered mto, the landholders have bound 
themselves to prepare and deliver them by fixed 
periods We shall here only observe that, under 
the new arrangements to which we shall presently 
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nfh« rt, t}i(' r^otf nlwn}4 hnvo it in tlicir own 
pouor to compel nn fidhon nee to the ngrccnif'nts 
by on nppeiil to the courtH of justice, ^vhentvrr the 
lundliohlers may nttcnipt t/> infriiigt them 

"Wo now come to tfie Mry important part of }our 
instruct ions empowering im to declare the tax 
assessed upon the lands m the provinces fixed for 
ever 

From the ad \ ices which wo have forwarded to 
^ou since the date of the latest let tor acknowledged 
111 )our instnictions, aou aaall have perceived that 
so far from any circumstances Imaing occurred to 
defeat jour roasoimble expectations of the result 
of the sottlcinent, the pimma of it has exceeded the 
estimated amount, and that every occurrence has 
tended to confirm and strengthen the decided 
ojunions which wo formerly expressed of the 
cxpcdicncj of the measure We arc not aware of 
any matcnul reason that would render it ad\Tsable 
to postpone the declaration, whereas there arc a 
vanct\ of considerations which appear to us to 
make it highlj expedient that the valuable rights 
and tenures which you hn^c conferred upon the 
' landholders in these provinces should be announced 
to them w ithout delay. The seasons this year have 
been remarkably favourable, and abundance reigns 
throughout the country The public credit is high, 
the paper in circulation bearing an interest of 
8 per cent selling at a premium of 1 per cent , and 
the interest of money is proportionably low As 
this paper is in course of payment, there is every 
ground to expect that the largo capitals possessea 
bj’ many of the natives (which thej’ will have no 
means of employmg w’hcn the public debt is 
discharged) will be applied to the purchase of 
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landed property as soon as the tenure is declared 
to be secure, and they are capable of estimating 
wbat profit they wiU. be certam of denvmg from it 
by tbe pubbc tax upon it bemg unalterably fixed 
With respect to tbose landholders with whom a ten 
years’ settlement has been concluded, tbe announc- 
mg to them that their jumma is fixed for ever, will 
not only mchne them to pay their current revenue 
with cheerfulness, but add to their abihty to 
discharge it by the credit which they will obtam 
from the mcreased value of then: tenures On the 
other hand the declaration wiU not fad to render 
the few landholders who have not entered mto 
engagements, eager to secure to themselves the 
same valuable n^ts and privileges 
For the above reasons we should thmk it impohtic 
to delay the declaration that you have empowered 
us to make, the aimouncmg of which will, we are 
persuaded, be considered as the commencement 
of the era of improvement and prosperity m this 
country We shall be particularly careful that 
the notification is drawn up m the manner you 
prescribe, and that the terms of it may be calcu- 
lated to impress the landholders with the value and 
importance of the rights conferred upon them, and 
of your sohcitude for their welfare and prosperity. 
We shall hkewise, to prevent any further mis- 
conception, expressly reserve to you the right of 
estabhshmg and coUeptmg any mternal duties that 
you may hereafter think proper to impose, and 
also declare your determmation to assess all 
ahenated or rent-frpe lands that may hereafter 
revert to Government, or be proved, after a regular 
tnal m a court of justice, to be held under an 
mvahd tenure We shall further declare (although 
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a clause to that effect has been inserted in the 
engagements with the landholders) that you do not 
meaU, by fbnng the pubhc demand upon the lands, 
to debar yourselves from the exercise of the nght 
inherent in you as sovereigns of the country, of 
makmg such regulations as you may occasionally 
think proper for the protection of the ryots and 
infenor landholders, or other orders of people 
concerned m the cultivation of the lands A desire 
to give this notification the consideration, that the 
importance of it merits, is the reason of its not 
having been transmitted to you by this dispatch 

We now come to the close of your instructions, 
‘ the watchmg over and maturmg of this system, 
mamtainmg under future administrations the 
energy which has commenced it,’ and to the other 
important pomts detailed m the paragraphs 
specified m the margm 

It IS with much satisfaction we acquamt you 
that we have endeavoured to provide for these 
important pomts, as well as for the administration 
of the laws and regulations m general, both civil 
and crimmal The arrangements which we have 
l^adopted for this purpose are contamed m the 
jECCompanymg copy of a minute from the Governor- 
General recorded m our proceedmgs of the 11th 
ultimo, and we have resolved to carry them mto 
execution as soon as the collections for the Bengal 
year are brought to a close For the reasons at 
large which have mduced us to adopt these arrange- 
ments, as well as for the detail of them, we must 
refer you to the imnute itself We shall here only 
state some observations respectmg them, as they 
are immediately connected with the part of your 
instructions above noticed 
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Tho next object which is most essential to the 
prosperity of your dommions, is the providing for 
the due enforcement not only of the regulations 
respectmg the decennial settlement, but of the laws 
and regulations in general which m any respect 
afiect the rights or property of your subjects You 
will observe from the Governor-General’s mmute 
that wo have anticipated your remark (than 
which nothing can be more just) that the neglect 
of instituted regulations has been most noxious to 
your afiaivs, and we have long been of opmion that 
no system will over be carried into efiect so long as 
the personal qualifications of the indmduals that 
may be appomted to superintend it, form the only 
security for the due execution of it In this 
country, as in every other, security of property 
must be established by a system upheld by its 
inherent prmciples, and not by the men who arc 
to have the occasional conduct of it The body of 
the people must feel and be satisfied of this 
security before mdustry will exert itself, or the 
moneyed men embark their capitals m agricultural 
or commercial speculations There are certam 
powers and functions which can never be vested 
m the same officers without destroying all con- 
fidence m the protection of the laws This remark 
IS particularly applicable to the various functions 
vested m the present collectors All causes 
lelatmg to the rights of the several descriptions of 
landholders and cultivators of the soil, and aU 
claims arismg between them and their securities, 
have been excepted from the cognizance of the 
regular courts of justice, and made exclusively 
cogmzable by the collector of the revenue This 
officer has of late years been allowed a commission 
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upon the coUectionSj and at all tunes the reahzmg 
of the revenue has been considered as his most 
unportant duty, and any failure in the successful 
collection of it has subjected Imn to dismission 
from his office , under such circumstances it was 
naturally to be expected that the collection of the 
revenue would be deemed by these officers the 
most important of their duties, and that all con- 
siderations of nght would be made subservient to 
it Where the power to redress oppressions, and 
functions that must always have a tendency to 
promote or screen the commission of them, are 
muted m the same person, a strict adherence to the 
prmciples of justice cannot be expected, and still 
less can it be hoped that the people wiU feel a 
confidence of obtainmg justice Upon these and 
other grounds, which are fully detailed m the 
Governor-Greneral’s minute, we resolved to abolish 
the Maal Adawluts or Revenue Courts, and to 
withdraw from the Board of the Revenue and the 
collectors, aU judicial powers, thereby confining 
their duties and functions to the mere collection of 
the pubhc dues, and to transfer the cognizance of 
the causes hitherto tned m these courts to the 
courts of justice. 

, For a more particular detail of the constitution 

' these courts we must refer you to the Govemor- 
orenerars minute, and we shall here only observe 
that courts of justice are to be contmued m each 
coUectorship as heretofore, which are to be de- 
nommated ZiUah or Uistnct Courts, and that the 
judge thereof is to have cognizance over civfi causes 
of all descriptions that may arise m his jurisdiction, 
whether of the nature of those termed revenue 
causes, and hitherto tried m the Revenue Courts, 
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or of the description of those which have been 
cognizable in the courts of Dewanny Adawlut 
We have resolved, likewise, that the collectors of 
revenue and their officers, and indeed all the officers 
of Government, shall bo amenable to the courts 
for acts done m their official capacities, and that 
Government itself, m cases m which it may be a 
party with its subjects in matters of property, 
shall submit its rights to be tried m these courts 
under the existing laws and regulations That 
these courts may have complete authority over 
all persons residing in their jurisdictions, and that 
natives may bo able to procure redress agamst 
Europeans with the same facility as the latter can 
obtain It against the former, uo have determined 
that no British subject (excepting King’s officers 
and the civil and the military covenanted servants 
of the Company) shall be allowed to reside beyond 
the limits of Calcutta, without entering mto a bond 
to make himself amenable to the court of justice 
of the district in which he may be desirous of 
taking up his abode, in all cnul causes that may bo 
instituted agamst him by natives The judges of 
these courts are also to be vested with the powers 
of magistrates to preserve the peace, and to appre- 
hend and comimt ofiendors to take their trial before 
the Courts of Circmt 

Wo have hkewiso resolved to establish four 
provmcial Courts of Appeal at the cities of Patna, 
Dacca, Moorshedabad, and Calcutta , each of 
these courts to be supermtended by three judges • 
an appeal to lie to them m all cases whatsoever 
from the decisions of the ZiUah or District and the 
City Courts withm their respective jurisdictions 
The appellate junsdiction of these courts is to 
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extend over the same districts as are now" compre- 
hended in the jurisdictions of the Courts of Circmt, 
and are as follows 

The city of Calcutta being imder the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, the provmcial 
Courts of Appeal will not have cogmzance of any 
Civil or crimmal causes arismg in it 

The decrees of the provmcial Courts of Appeal 
are to be final m all causes of personal property 
not exceedmg in value one thousand rupees, and 
in smts for real property being malguzary, or 
paymg revenue to Government, where the annual 
produce shall not exceed five hundred rupees, and 
in causes for lakerage property (that is, paymg no 
revenue to Government) where the annual produce 
shall not exceed one hundred AU decisions 
respectmg personal or real property in causes 
exceedmg the above amounts are to be appealable 
to the Supjceme Board as a Court of Appeal m the 
last resort, and m their capacity of a Court of 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 

We have likewise resolved that the judges of the 
provmcial Courts of Appeal shall be judges of 
.Circuit m their respective divisions In this 
t^capacity they wiU exercise the same powers and 
duties as were vested m the judges of the Courts of 
Circmt on the 3rd December, 1790 (whose ofidces 
will consequently be abolished), and wiU be sub- 
ordmate to the Supreme Government in its 
capacity of a Nizamut Adawlut or Superior 
Crimmal Court The great additional advantage, 
however, which wiU result from this arrangement 
is that the provmcial Courts of Appeal wiU consist 
of three judges , the semor judge wiU go the circmt 
of one-half of the stations withm their jurisdiction. 
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whilst the other two perform the circuit of the 
reniainder, and coii'-equently tlie t^\o nnmml jail* 
deln cries will In this means be cfTected m one-half 
of the time in \\hicli they are nccomplished at 
present bv the two judges proceeding together to 
each station .Vs to the cities, wc ha\c rcsoKcd 
that there shall be a ]nll-dell^ en* c\or} month, 
excepting during the time that the judge ma^ be 
upon the circuit m the districts 

We are, <S.c 


17 The doiCDior^Gaicral [Morguess Welles- 
ley] 'in Council io the Court of Directors, 

0 July ISOO 
Ho^'oupaBLE Sirs, 

The great pressure of the numerous and imjior- 
tant duties non performed imincdintcly ba the 
Go\ernor-Genernl in Council, has induced us to 
take a rc\ien of the constitution of the Govern- 
ment-General, considered as the supremo authority 
m India 

It has been his Lordship’s object m this rc\ lew to 
determine nliat duties now executed immediately 
b}' the Goxernor-Goneral in Council ought still 
to be performed by him; what duties ought to 
be delegated to other establishments, and lastly to 
make a permanent provision for the due discharge 
of those duties w’hich the Governor-General in 
Council must necessarily retain, as well as of those 
whicb it lias been deemed advisable be should 
lelinquisb 

In the discussion of these imjiortnnt questions 
we have not hesitated to consider the extensive 
and valuable possessions to the government of 
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of our subjects with regard to those connexions, 
are necessarily the same, they have the best 
security that the most effectual means will always 
be taken to protect the country from foreign 
enemies 

With regard to all acts of the executive power as 
they relate to 'the mternal government of the 
country, the people possess the same security 
agamst any infrmgement by this power of the 
rights and prmciples which have been granted to 
them by the laws, as is enjoyed under the Bntish 
Constitution 

It was judged advisable, however, to restriet the 
control over ithe executive authonty to cases 
actually provided for by the regulations But as 
legislative provisions are made for aU cases not 
included m the existmg laws as such cases arise, 
the discretionary power which the Governor- 
General m Couneil may now exercise m cases of 
that nature, must in progress of time entirely 
cease 

As constitutmg the Courts of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut and the Nizamut, or the chief civil or 
s criminal courts, the .Governor-General m Council 
■*' also exercises a large portion of the judicial power. 

..The reasons which origmally occasioned the 
contmuance of the entire legislative and executive 
authority m the Governor-^n^ral m Council are 
obviously of a permanent nature 

There is no change m our situation in this country 
which can be supposed, m which it would be 
expedient to admit any part of our native subjects 
to participate m the legislative authority with the 
Governor-General m Council 

The same pnnciple appbes to the executive 
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authority of the Governor-General in Council, as far 
as regards the relations of the British possessions 
with foreign states It can never be expedient 
that our native subjects should be allowed to 
interfere in those relations, or that any local re- 
strictions should be imposed on the Governor- 
General in Council, in the conduct of them 

With regard to the executive authority of the 
Governor-General in Council, as far as it relates to 
the mternal government of the country, this 
authority can only be vested in him But the 
nature of our situation afiords additional reasons 
for subjectmg the executive authority m this 
branch gradually to the complete control of the 
law, m the same manner as that authority is 
restricted by the laws of the British Constitution. 

While our political security demands that the 
entire legislative and executive authority should 
contmue to be vested exclusively m the Governor- 
General in Council agreeably to the principles of 
the existing constitution it is at the same time 
a satisfaction to know, that under the checks 
which are imposed on the Governor-General in 
Council m the exercise of these powers, the umon 
of them m his hands, (notivithstanding the objec- 
tions to which this union may be bable m theory) 
IS perfectly compatible with the ends of good 
government 

There are no circumstances however connected 
with our pobtical situation m this coimtry, which 
require that the Governor-General m Council 
should contmue to exercise any portion of the 
judicial authority 

It IS equally necessary to the happmess of the 
people, to the prosperity of the country, and to the 
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Indian Gkivemment , and that consistently -with 
the considerations of a irell regulated economy, 
we ought never to withhold that portion of the 
resources derived from these valuable possessions, 
which may be found indispensably necessary for 
dispensing to them the invaluable blessmgs of 
civn order and good government 

We have the honour to be, &c , 

Wellesley and Cou^’CIL 

18 The. Marquess of Hastings to the Court of 
Directors, S February 1818 
Honourable Sirs, 

All essential operations (except m the State of 
Poona) bemg now termmated, and our arrange- 
ments havmg taken their destmed shape, I do 
myself the honour of stating to you the general 
issue of the campaign 

Matters had a different turn from that on which 
every probability authorized me to reckon, as soon 
the treaty was signed by Dowlut Eao Scmdiah 
•e engagements to which he subscnbed were an 
acknowledgement of his mabdity to counteract 
the measures contemplated against the Pmdames , 
and no other power appeared to have either 
mducement or means to support the banditti 
against the force which we had put into motion 
No surmise existed of other ground of contest 
The perfidious endeavours of the Peishwah to 
excite the native sovereigns agamst us were, mdeed, 
known but it did not seem natural that they 
should have made any impression , far less could 
it be suspected that absolute obbgations for co- 
operating with him had been plighted 
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From the nl)0\c prospect, no result coiiM enter 
less into the ppoculntions of }onr goM'rnniejR, 
than that anv ncUantuge should he nccjuired for 
the Honourable Company, he\ond the establiRh- 
niont of n pacific b>stem in Central India Though 
the undertaking this great object Mas imposed upon 
} ou by the dut\ of securing } our subject'' in ful uro 
against such ra\ogeh as those which they had e\- 
perienced in two succc'-sne years, the supproRsion 
of a powerful bod), jirofesscdly banded for the 
purpose of indiscnininato plunder, and whicli 
accompanied its rajmio with acts of the most 
atrocious inhumniiit\ , was in itself an enterprise 
becoming a Brit isli Go\ eminent That ourmotnes 
might be thorouglilvuiiequn ocal, it was in> aiiMous 
wish that the reputation of so laudable a serMce 
should alone remunerate the Honourable Compaii) 
for the effort , and, with a jircmaturc confidence, 
I took the liberty of expressing to sou ni) joy at 
the likelihood of our accomplisliing the end, with- 
out a particle of defalcation from tlic iiossef-sioiib of 
any native 6o^crelgn If those hojies hn^e been 
defeated, it wall appear not to have been through 
any provocation on our part and if addition shall 
bo made to )our territory, it will be seen that it is 
only through the imperious necessity of guarding 
against the speedy rcnew'al of a treachery so rooted 
m its nature as to admit of no other pre\ention 
The fear of losing the opportnmt) for distin- 
guishing luB outset in arms with a show' of suc- 
cess, added to the rancorous desire of murdering 
your minister w ho resided on the faith of treaties 
at His Highness’s court, induced the Pcishwah 
to precipitate matters On his taking the field 
earlier tliau his secret confederates expected, they 
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endeavoured to fulfil their compact, though they 
were by no means prepared Holkar’s govern- 
ment immediately assembled troops, with the" 
proclaimed design of supporting the Peishwah, 
and marched in the direction of Poona The 
concourse to that standard was much greater 
than could have been expected , notwithstanding 
which, Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Brslop 
manifested the most exemplary and generous 
patience, before he took the decision of dispersing 
that army by force His Excellency was instructed 
by me to use over)- effort of conciliatory repre- 
sentation towards' persuadmg Holkar’s Sirdars to 
abandon their hostile purpose , but should that 
fail, he was directed to treat Holkar as an enemy 
The moderation of Sir Thomas Hislop’s tone was 
construed by the opposite party as proceeding 
from an apprehension of their strength, and the 
most contemptuous insults were offered to our 
troops The beating down this spirit for the present 
hour would be of little avail, if a disposition of 
such gratuitous enmity were not to be restncted 
in the means of its future mdulgence , but beyond 
Hhis consideration, the displayed and professed 
obedience to the Peishwah’s summons, m breach 
of existmg treaties, exacted stnct precautions for 
our secunty As everythmg which we restored to 
Holkar, and even the permission for his contmuance 
on the Musnud, was a positive boon, we were 
thoroughly entitled to appropriate to the Honour- 
able Company, out of the conquered lands, a 
revenue siimcient to defray the charge of a force, 
the statiomng of wliich m that quarter, the wanton 
hostility of Holkar’s government, bad proved to be 
an mdispensable provision for the future 
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Tbcpnmc Mnhrntt-a tic Inch acted *50 irro'^istibl} 
upon Holkar’s court ^\as ns powerful witli the 
Eajnh of Nngpore Our whole conduct towards 
him had been unvaried kindness , nor had a single 
point of difference ever arisen in the politico! 
transactions between us The c\tinction of the 
Pindarries, who annually plundered his terriloric'', 
was an object of earnest desire to him. Yet w hilc, 
with such antecedent reasons for mutual confidence, 
we were prosecuting that enterprise, he publich 
rcccned from the Peishwah (then in arms against 
us) a khclat with an honorary title, and issued 
private orders for the levy of troops m all quarters 
On being solicited b}* the Resident to evplam the 
assemblage of troops which was taking place round 
Na^porc, he wnth the basest deceit protested liis 
inviolable amity, while he was cquipjung himself 
for a profligate outrage to the law of nations, in an 
attack on our accredited minister at his court 
Subsequent events irrcfragably jirovcd that no 
reliance could be placed on him or his jieoplc The 
option for us was, to leave him with the tempta- 
tion and the means of fashioning Ins jireparations 
better for another opportumt} , or to bind him to 
tranquilbty by dimimshmg his resources, and 
thereby forbidding his hopes of success Tlic sub- 
version of all the beneficial changes w hich we have 
been effecting would have been the early and least 
injunous consequence of the former branch of 
the alternative There w^as, m truth, no choice 
Simple self-defence required us to retain the dis- 
tricts which we had subdued by the action at 
Jubbulpore, and to maintain in them an advanced 
force as a permanent curb on Nagpore To these 
must be added the territory of Saugor The 
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sovereignty over that possession was transferred 
to the Honourable Company by the treaty of 
Poona , but Benaick Row, the manager of Saugor, 
in violation of his allegiance, has not only screened 
the Pindarries, but permitted the public levy of 
men in the town of Saugor for the Rajah of Nag- 
pore, after that prince had put himself mto a state 
of open war with us, by the attacks on the British 
Resident on the 26th and 27th of November 
The conduct of Nana Govind Row, the other 
claimant on Saugor, though hot openly hostile, 
had been such as to justify our proceeding against 
that district, without reference to his pretensions, 
further than as considerations of pohcy may 
suggest a partial attention to his mterests 
Whatsoever had been said relative to Holkar 
and the Rajah of Nagpore, will apply still more 
forcibly to the Peishwah As the contest with him 
;s not come to a termmation, nothing hut the 
principle can be expressed 

Scindia had not mcurred forfeiture, though he 
has essentially deserved that penalty I should 
say, that the very letter of the treaty has been 
observed to him with even too much strictness, if 
jOO much stnctness of construction could be ob- 
served towards an unequal antagonist His troops 
have, m no one mstance, impeded the marches of 
the retreating Pindarries , much less have they 
contributed any co-operation with us • and his 
contingent of horse has been withheld under vanous 
pretences, until it was no longer of any conse- 
quence Relying on our respect for the obligations 
of forbearance which the treaty imposed on us, he 
has hardly disguised that he was watchmg the 
course of the Peishwah ’s affairs, and projected the 
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adoption of measuies consonant to any encourage- 
ment they might hold out It is beyond question 
that Holhar’s taking the field would have been 
sufidcient to decide him, had I not come so rapidly 
back upon him From our proximity he Imew, 
that should he stir, I could be upon him, before it 
would be practicable for him to get his artillery 
through the passes of the hills which separate the 
provmce of Gwalior from the southern districts , 
he would, therefore, be driven to choose, whether 
he would shut hunself up m his fortress of Gwahor 
with his ordnance, or, leaving it there, betake 
himself, without artillery, across the ridge In 
either case, Gwalior would have been masked vuth 
a small entrenched camp, while the occupation of 
the passes over the hills left the territory behmd to 
be reduced at leisure , and Ameer Khan, with his 
troops, would have been summoned to take 
possession of the southern tracts under the pro- 
tection of our divisions This Scmdia doubtless 
foresaw, and has escaped but, though ho will still 
benefit highly by our restitution to him of lands 
which were held by the Pmdarnes, he has no 
claim on our liberality Those disorders of state 
which we might have helped him to regulate, and 
those financial diflS.culties which we might have 
smoothed for him, will press him with augmented 
force, now that we have deprived him of extra- 
neous resources, and his government wiU probably 
soon fall to pieces Should that not happen, a 
salutary caution agamst toleratmg hereafter any 
predatory combmations withm his domimons, 
vail have been impressed upon him by the chastise- 
ment which Jeswunt Bao Bhow has received 
That officer commanded a separate army of 
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jiroi'-i-t* 4 f*jn'lnrn*M ttml tlnir projK'rty in hi‘« 
ramp, inul' r th(‘ \<rv t‘)o of thnt otFir^’r; nhon 
nr fli^rovind tlmt, in aiolntum of th” tronty, h*' 
privately onrolh'l tin tronjit wUuh •n‘cC(l'’d from 
Ifolf iit’n ncmt. It In-inm' me* 'inar> to take up the 
nmtt*'r «< nou'^lv Major (i* n‘'ral Jtrov.n, detached 
\sitli ti torjn from thn* dhl^ion. nns ordere<l to 
mpiiro the fuirrendcr of tin' Ihnilnmoi!, and of tuo 
Sirdnr*) b\ ivhom tlnn had hcon inon* nnmodiatcl} 
pholtorod. On information that, under tin? con* 
juMince of the Bhow, tlio two Smlata with the 
bodies of horse hclonping to them wore about to 
qmt the place, airryutp: oft the Pindames, the 
Mujor-OVneral dispatclRd a squadron of ta\nlr\ 
to fjet* be\ond the camp and ptvwnt their flight, 
■while he should renew repro‘'ent’itions to Jesw-unt 
Kao The object of this dotachmont being fiis* 
pcctcd, ourcaMilry wore fired upon by the Bhow’s 
infant rj, and four pieces of cannon uore also 
opened upon them an aggression -which entailed 
tlic attack and dispersion of Jeswunt Kao’s army, 
ns well ns the capture of the town of Jawud The 
occurrence has boon fortunate , because wo could 
not but be sensible, that had the Bhow remained in 
possession of power, his force would have been a 
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rallying point for nil the plunderers \\honi \\c bnd 
vnth such exertion scattered, so as that our inter- 
ference ■Rould hn\c been demanded hereafter, when 
the moment might have been far le-^s convenient 

The exertions of the Xnvab of Bhopaul in 
supplying with pro\nsions our columns vliich 
ad^anccd from the Iscrbudda, in aiding towards 
the expulsion of the rindamcs, and in contributing 
eight hundred horse to the division of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Adams throughout the campaign, hn\c 
been so meritorious that it is impossible to deny 
him the benefit of British protection The c^enta 
which liave extended 3 our po’^scs'^ions along the 
front of Bhopaul so totalh extinguish the con- 
siderations mflucncing 3 -our objection to rcccuing 
It as a feudator}*, that I flunk I cannot err in 
regardmg the prohibition as no longer m force It 
is a material barrier between Scindia and Nagporc 
on that side ; w hilc Kota, Booudec, Kcrowd}’, and 
Holkar's possessions, restrict him along the 
Chumbul Tliosc minor states mentioned arc 
countries of great natural strength, and would be 
\ugorousl}' defended, now that their rulers know 
themselves safe against the danger of ultimately 
succumbing 

The Rajpoot rulers of Jodcporc and Ode}'pore 
have by treaty constituted themselves your 
feudatories , and the Vakeels from the Rajah of 
Jeypore are now at Delhi, arranging the terms on 
which that prmce is to be admitted to the same 
relation The smaller states to the westward will 
follow of course 

The Honourable Secret Committee, loolang 
forward to the necessity of contracting some such 
ties, enjoined that such eventual engagements 
should be restricted to what were distmctly 
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indispensable towards the extirpation of the Pin- 
darries The objections to an extension of them 
were obviously two first the possible expense 
attending the provisions for fulfilling compacts 
of that nature , secondly, their tendency to 
embroil us with other powers Neither of those 
consequences are involved in the arrangements 
which occurrences recommended to my adoption 
The States received as feudatory under the Honour- 
able Company’s protection will defray a con- 
siderable portion of military charge antecedently 
resting on your treasury , and it will be visible 
to your Honourable Court, that Scmdia, the only 
remainmg sovereign who could have a difierence 
with any of the governments in question, must 
experience the strongest of all dissuasions agamst 
aggression, from the very amount of those powers 
which we have confederated I have thence 
construed the instructions as not apphcable to 
circumstances so little analogous to what had been 
m the contemplation of the Honourable Committee 
or of myself Events, altogether unexpected, 
presented a jimcture which was to be dealt with 
according to its particular features Believmg that 
I have availed myself of it in the manner best 
calculated to ensure future tranquiUity, I trust 
your Honourable Court will approve my procedure, 
when you consider the certamty that any state, 
not taken under your protection and gmdance, 
must have afforded to Scmdia’s detached Sirdars 
a field for rapme, and would, m its quest for 
means of self-preservation, have revived a predatory 
association, by the number of lawless adventurers 
which it would attract for its defence without 
havmg resources to pay their service In such a 
casCj an urgent pohcy must have forced us to an 
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expensive interference, the simple pledge of which 
will now he sufficient to secure us agamst the call 
for its real exertion 

That these complicated concerns have been 
settled m less than three months smce the southern 
divisions crossed the Nerbudda (the actual open- 
ing of the campaign), is an advantage on which I 
beg leave smcerely to congratulate the Honourable 
Court It has been usual to communicate to the 
Horse-Guards by an aide-de-camp the fortunate 
result of any considerable operation m which His 
Majesty’s troops have had a share, a brevet step 
being generally hoped for the mdividual charged 
with the mtelligence I assure myself that your 
' Honourable Court will regard the present mstance 
as one which stands exempted from the spirit of 
your mterdict agamst sendmg officers to Europe 
with dispatches, and that you would wish Captam 
Stanhope (who has the honour of presenting this 
letter) to have the chance of benefitmg by a 
practice devised to stimulate the activity of 
generals, through the mterest they take m the 
persons composmg their professional smte How- 
soever void of claim to distmction has been the 
part which I have filled in the late transactions, 
the courtesy of the service may probably obtain for 
the aide-de-camp of the Commander-in-Chief a 
recogmtion of the success with which a military 
undertalong of no ordinary extent has been com- 
pleted 

I have, &c 
(Signed) Hastings 

Camp at Kmjowlee, ' 

on the banks of the Smde, 

8th Febmary 1818 
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LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK 


1 9 Lord William Bentinch on the Suppression 
of Sail, 8 November 1829 

Whetheb the question be to continue or to 
discontinue the practice of sail, the decision is 
equally surrounded by an avidiil responsibility 
To consent to the consignment year after year of 
hundreds of innocent victims to a cruel and un- 
timely end, when the power exists of preventing 
it, IS a predicament which no conscience can con- 
template without horror But, on the other hancj, 
if heretofore received opinions are to be considered 
of any value, to put to hazard by a contrary course 
the very safety of the British Empire m India, and 
to extmguish at once all hopes of those great 
improvements — afiectmg the condition not of 
hundreds and thousand but of millions — ^which 
can only be expected from the contmuance of our 
supremacy, is an alternative which even m the hght 
of humamty itself may be considered as a stiU 
greater evil It is upon this first and highest 
consideration alone, the good of manland, that the 
tolerance of this inhuman and impious nte can m ' 
■"my opimon be justified on the part of the govem- 
tnent of a ci'vilized nation While the solution of this 
question is appaUmg from the unparalleled mag- 
mtude of its possible results, the considerations 
belongmg to it are such as to make even the stoutest 
mmd distrust its decision On the one side, 
Religion, Humamty, under the most appahmg 
form, as well as vamty and ambition — m short, 
all the most powerful influences over the human 
heart — are arrayed to bias and mislead the judge- 
ment On the other side, the sanction of countless 
ages, the example of all the Mussulman conquerors, 
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our own ino'^t nhlc rul< r*'. fopotlu-r uifh tljc 
umvcr'^.il \on<’r"»lion of th*' jifopl'*, '-I'ctn nulhonln- 
<i\<'l\ loforhul, I'otli t-o ftf'ljtif: niul to rm^on, nnv 
mtorf^rcnti' in tin* fXf'rci'o of Ilitir imtuml pro- 
ro'.ntiw In \<*nlnrin;! to ho tjio firnt to <lo\int-o 
from till*' jinctico it hiTonio-; nio to ■ehow thnt 
nothin*! In*^ lioon Mohlorl to forhn*:, hut thnt 
rcn*=nn. nnrl ronton nlnno. In'' po\ crn* d t ho tlocn ion 
So fir imh od from pn ^iiininp to condemn the 
conduct of m\ prod< ro>:?nr'», I nni r< nd\ to ^ay that 
in the Fiine circunntnnc*"' I ^h^)Uld iin\o ncted n*^ 
thov hfi\e done So fnr from hemp clmrp>‘nhk' 
i\ith pohticnl rjnlino*''-, m ihn dopirluro from iin 
c^tnhlnhotl policy niiplit infer, 1 hope to ho nble *>0 
completeh to pro\t; the Mfot\ of the nu‘n*^ure-fi n<i 
even to render «nneceK''nr\ nnv cnlculution of the 
doprec of rnk which for the nttninment of fo pront 
11 benefit might wih'd\ nnd pihtlv l>e mciirred So 
fnr also from being the *’Ole rhnmpion of n groat 
and dangcrouB inno\ntion. 1 Blmll In* able to prove 
that the vast jirepnnder.uice of present nuthontv 
has long been in favour of abolition Past expe- 
rience indeed oucht to prevent me, above all men, 
from coming lightlv to fo popitivc a conclusion 
When Governor of Madras 1 paw in the inutmv of 
Vellore the dreadful consequences of a supjioscd 
vuolation of religious custoins upon the minds of 
the native population nnd soldiorv I cannot forget 
that I w ns then the innocent v ict im of thnt unfortu- 
nate catastrophe , and I might rcnsonablv dread, 
when the rcsponsibilitv would justh attach to me 
in the cv out of failure, a recurrence of the same 
fate Prudence nnd Rolf-mtercst would counsel me 
to tread m the footsteps of my predecessors But in 
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a casn o( Mich inomcntoui importance to liumanity 
and civilirulion that man must be reckless of all his 
present or future happiness a\}io could listen to the 
dictates of so %\ickcd and selfish a policy "With 
the firm undoubting conviction entertained upon 
this question, I should be guilt\ of little short of 
the crune of inultijihcd murder if I could hesitate 
in the performance of this solemn obligation I 
have been already stung with this feeling Every 
da) 6 dclav adds a vicf im to the dreadful list, vhich 
might perhajis have been prc\entcd by a more 
onrl^ submission of the present question But 
during the vdiolc of the present year much public 
agitation has been excited, and vhen discontent 
IS abroad, vhcu exaggerations of all kinds arc 
busil) circulated, and vlicn the native army have 
been under a degree of alarm lest their allowances 
should suffer vith that of their European officers, 
it would ho\ e been unmsc to liavc given a handle 
to art fid and designing enemies to disturb the 
public peace TJio recent measures of Govern- 
ment for protecting the interests of the Scpo)S 
against the late reduction of companies ivill have 
removed all apprehension of the intentions of 
Government , and the consideration of this circum- 
stance having been the sole cause of hesitation 
on my part, I will now proceed, praymg the 
blessing of God upon our counsels, to state the 
grounds upon which my opmion has been formed 
We have now before us two reports of the 
Nizamat Adalat, 'vnth statements of satis m 1827 
and 1828, exhibitmg a decrease of 64 in the latter 
year as compared with 1827, and a still greater 
proportion as compared wth former years If this 
diminution could be ascribed to any change of 
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02 )mion u^ion the question produced by the pro- 
gress of education or cmbzation the fact would be 
most satisfactory, and to disturb this sure though 
slow process of self-correction would be most 
impolitic and unw’ise But I think it may be 
safely aflirmed that, though in Calcutta truth may 
be said to have made a considerable adiance 
among the higher orders, }ct in respect to the 
population at large no change whatever has taken 
place, and that from these causes at least no ho ])0 
of the abandonment of the rite can be rationally 
entertamed The decrease, if it be real, may be 
the result of less sickly seasons, as the increase in 
1824 and 1825 was of the greater prevalence of 
cholera But it is jirobably m a greater measure 
due to the more open discouragement of the 
practice given by the greater part of the European 
functionaries m latter years, the effect of which 
would bo to produce corresponding activity in the 
pobce officers, by wffiich either the number would 
be really diminished or would be made to appear 
so m the returns 

It seems to be the very general opinion that our 
mterferonce has hitherto done more harm than 
good by lending a sort of sanction to the ceremony, 
while it has undoubtedly tended to cripple the 
efforts of magistrates and others to prevent the 
practice 

I think it will clearly appear from a perusal of 
the documents annexed to this Jlinute, and from 
the facts which I shall have to adduce, that the 
passive submission of the people to the mfluence 
and power beyond the law — w'hich m fact and 
practically may be and is often exercised without 
opposition by every pubbe officer — ^is so great that 
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the suppression of the rite 'would be completely 
efiected by a tacit sanction alone on the part of 
Government This mode of extmguishmg it has 
been recommended by many of those whose ad'vice 
has been asked , and no doubt this m several 
respects might be a preferable course, as bemg 
equally effectual while more silent, not excitmg 
the alarm which might possibly come from a pubbc 
enactment, and from which m case of failure it 
would be easy to retreat ■with less mconvemence and 
•without any compromise of character But this 
course is clearly not open to Government, bound 
by Parhament to rule by law and nob by then 
good pleasure Under the present position of the 
British Empire, moreover, it may be fairly doubted 
if any such underhand proceeding would* be really 
good policy When we had powerful neighbours 
and had greater reason to doubt our own security, 
expediency might recommend an mdirect and 
more cautious proceedmg, but now that we are 
supreme my opmion is decidedly m favour of an 
open, avowed, and general prohibition, restmg 
altogether upon the moral goodness of the act and 
our power to enforce it , and so decided is my 

; ig against any half measure that, were I not 
onvinced of the safety of total abohtion, I certainly 
should have ad'STsed the cessation of all mter- 
ference 

Of all those who have given their advice against 
the abohtion of the rite, and have descnbed the ill 
effects bkely to ensue from it, there is no one to 
whom I am disposed to pay greater deference than 
Mr Horace Wilson I purposely select his opmion 
because, mdependently of his vast knowledge of 
Oriental literature, it has fallen to his lot, as 
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secretary to tlie Hindu College, and possessing the 
general esteem both of the parents and of the 
youths, to have more confidential mtercourse with 
natives of all classes than any man m India 
While his opportumty of obtaming information has 
been great beyond all others, his talents and judge- 
ment enable him to form a just estimate of its 
value I shall state the most forcible of his reasons, 
and how far I do and do not agree with him 
1st. Mr Wilson considers it to be a dangerous 
evasion of the real difla.culties to attempt to prove 
that satis are not ‘ essentially a part of the Hindu 
religion’ I entirely agree m this opimon The 
question is not what the rite is but what it is 
supposed to be, and I have no doubt that the 
conscientious behef of every order of Hindus, with 
few exceptions, regards it as sacred 
2nd Mr Wilson thinks that the attempt to put 
down the practice will mspire extensive dis- 
satisfaction I agree also m this opimon He 
thmks that success will only be partial, which I 
doubt He does not imagme that the promulgated 
prohibition will lead to any immediate and overt 
act of msubordmation, but that afErays and much 
agitation of the pubhc mind must ensue But he 
conceives that, if once they suspect that it is the 
mtention of the British Government to abandon 
this hitherto mviolate pnnciple of allowmg the 
most complete toleration m matters of rebgion, 
there will arise m the mmds of aU so deep a distrust 
of our ulterior designs that they will no longer be 
tractable to any arrangement intended for their 
improvement, and that the prmciple of a purer 
morahty, as well as of a more virtuous and exalted 
rule of action, now actively mculcated by European 
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education and knowledge, will receive a fatal 
check I must acknowledge that a similar opnuon 
as to the probable excitation of a deep distrust of 
our future intentions was mentioned to me m 
conversation by that enlightened native, Earn 
Mohun Eoy, a warm advocate for the abolition of 
sah and of all other superstitions and corruptions 
engrafted on the Hindu rehgion, which he considers 
origmally to have been a pure Deism It was his 
opinion that the practice might 'be suppressed 
quietly and unobservedly by increasing the diffi- 
culties and by the indirect agency of the pohce 
He apprehended that any pubhc enactment would 
give rise to general apprehension, that the reason- 
mg would be, " While the English were contendmg 
for power, they deemed it politic to allow universal 
toleration and to respect our rehgion, but havmg 
obtamed the supremacy their first act is a violation 
of their profession, and the next will probably be, 
hke the Muhammadan conquerors, to force upon 
us their own rehgion ’ 

Admitting, as I am always disposed to do, '•that 
much truth is contained m these remarks, but not 
t all assentmg to the conclusions which, though 
nt descnbed, bear the most unfavourable import, 

shall now inquire mto the evil and the extent 
of danger which may practically result from this 
measure 

It must be first observed that of the 463 sati^ 
occurring m the whole of the Presidency of Fort 
Wilham, 420 took place in Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, or what is termed the Lower Provmces, and 
of these latter 287 m the Calcutta Division alone 

It might be very difficult to make a stranger to 
India understand, much less believe, that m a 
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population of so many milbons of Jieople as the 
Calcutta Drnsiou includes and the same may be 
said of all the Lower Provinces, so great is the 
want of courage and of vigour of character, and 
such the habitual submission of centuries, that 
msurrection or hostile opposition to the will of the 
rulmg power may be afcmed to be an impossible 
danger I speak of the population taken separately 
from the army, and I may add for the information 
of the stranger, and also in support of my assertion, 
that few of the natives of the Lower Provinces are 
to be found m our imhtary ranks I therefore at 
once deny the danger in toto in reference to this part 
of our territories, where the practice principally 
obtains 

If, however, security was wantmg agamst exten- 
sive popular tumult or revolution, I should say that 
the Permanent Settlement, which, though a failure 
m many other respects and m its most important 
essentials, has this great advantage at least, of 
having created a vast body of rich landed pro- 
prietors deeply mterested m the contmuance of the 
British Dominion and havmg complete co mm and 
over the mass of the people , and m respect to the 
apprehension of ulterior views, I cannot believe 
that it could last but for the moment The same 
large proprietary body, connected for the most 
part with Calcutta, can have no fears of the kind, 
and through their mterpretation of our mtentions 
and that of their numerous dependants and agents, 
the pubhc mind could not long remam m a state 
of deception 

Were the scene of this sad destruction of human 
life laid m the Upper instead of the Lower Pro- 
vmces, m the midst of a bold and manly people. 
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I might spcnk with less confidence upon the ques- 
tion of safety In these Provinces the satis ' 
amount to fort) -three only upon a population of 
nearly twenty millions. It cannot he espeeted 
that any general feeling, where combination of ony 
kind is so unusual, could be excited m defence of 
a rite in which so few participate, a rite also 
notoriously made too often subservient to views of 
personal interest on the part of the other members 
of the family. 

It IS stated by Mr Wilson that interference with 
infanticide and the capital punishment of Brah- 
mans offer a fallacious analogy with the prohibition 
now proposed The distmction is not perceptible 
to my judgement The former practice, though 
confined to particular families, is probably viewed 
as a religious custom , and ns for the latter, the 
necessity of the enactment proves the general 
existence of this exception, and it is impossible to 
conceive a more direct and open violation of their 
Shasters, or one more at variance with the general 
fechngs of the Hindu population To this day m 
all Hindu states the life of a Brahman is, I believe, 
still hold sacred 

But I have taken up too much tune in givmg 
my own opinion whoh those of the greatest ex- 
perience and highest official authority are upon our 
records In the report of the Nizamat Adalat for 
1828, four out of five of the Judges recommended 
to the Grovernor-General m Council the immediate 
abohtion of the practice, and attest its safety The 
fifth Judge, though not opposed to the opinions of 
the rest of the Bench, did not feel then prepared 
to give his entire assent In the report of this year 
the measure has come up with the unanimous 
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recommendation of tLe Court The two Superm- 
tendents of Pohce for the Upper and Lower 
Provmces (Mr Walter Ewer and Mr Charles 
BarweU) have m the strongest terms expressed 
their opmion that the suppression might be 
effected without the least danger The former 
officer has urged the measure ujpon the attention 
of Government m the most forcible manner No 
documents exist to show the opmions of the pubbc 
functionaries in the mtenor, but I am mformed 
that mne-tenths are m favour of the abolition 

How, agam, are these opmions supported by 
practical experience > 

Withm the limits of the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta not a soli has taken place since the time 
of Sir J ohn Anstruther 

In the Delhi territory Sir Charles Metcalfe never 
permitted a sail to be performed 

In Jessore, one of the districts of the Calcutta 
Division, m 1824 there were 30 satis , m 1825, 16 , 
m 1826, 3 , m 1827 and m 1828 there were none. 
To'Uo other cause can this be assigned than to a 
power beyond the law exercised by the actmg 
magistrate, agamst which, however, no pubbc 
remonstrance was made Mr Pigou has smce 
been appomted to Cuttack, and has pursued the 
same strong mterference as m Jessore, but his 
course, although most humane, was properly 
arrested, as bemg illegal, by the Commissioners 
Though the case of Jessore is, perhaps, one of the 
strongest examples of efficacious' and unopposed 
mterposition, I reaUy bebeve that there are few 
districts m which the same arbitrary power is not 
exercised to prevent the practice In the last 
work m the report of the Actmg Commissioner 
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(Jlr Smith) he states that m Ghazipiir m the last 
}cnr si\tcoa, and in the preceding year seven, salts 
had been prevented by the persuasions, or, rather, 
it should be said, by the threats, of the police 

Imnimcrablc cases of the same kind might be 
obtained from the public records 

It 18 stated in the letter of the Collector of Gaya 
(Mr Trotter), but upon vliat autlionty I have 
omitted to inquire, that the Peshva (I presume he 
means the cx-Peshva Baji Kao) would not allow 
the ntc to be performed, and that in Tanjore it is 
equally interdicted These facts, if true, would 
be positive proofs at least that no unanimity exists 
among tlie Hindus upon the pomt of religious 
obligation 

Having made inquiries, also, how far sails are 
permitted m the European foreign settlements, I 
find from Dr Carey that at Chinsurah no such 
sacnfices had ever been permitted by the Dutch 
Government That within the limits of Chandar- 
nagar itself they were also prevented, but allowed 
to bo performed lu the British territories The 
Danish Government of Serampur has not forbidden 
the ntc, in conformity to the example of the British 
’ Government 

It is a very important fact that, though repre- 
sentations have been made by the disappomted 
party to superior authority, it does not appear that 
a single instance of direct opposition to the execu- 
tion of the prohibitory orders of our civil func- 
tionaries has ever occurred How, then, can it be 
reasonably feared that to the Government itself, 
from whom all authority is derived, and whose 
power 18 now universally considered to be irresis- 
tible, anythmg bearing the semblance of resistance 


Bijforc 1 to CoUDCil thf‘ iin'an' I liii\c 

tnkcn to hatihf\ jii) niiiul ujam tlnb \«,‘n nnportiuit 
branch of tho in(iuir\, 1 bhall hcjz |ya\c to nd\t‘rt 
to tlic* name of J^ord Jfafitinf/h. Jt. in iinpo'-siblo 
bnt tliui to lu‘5 most/ liuinain*, bine\oicnt, and 
enlighloned mmd tliiH pructici* must lm\e bcon 
often tlic subject of decj) and anvious meditation 
It ^\as consequently a (ircumstancc of ill omen and 
some di“nppomtnient not to liu\e found upon the 
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Records tLe valuable advice and direction of his 
long experience and wisdom It is true that during 
the greater part of hia administration he was 
engaged in war, when the introduction of such a 
_ measure would have been highly mjudicious To 
his successor, Lord Amherst, also, the Same obstacle 
was opposed I am, however, fortunate m possess- 
mg a letter from Lord Hastmgs to a friend m 
England upon satis, and from the followmg extract, 
dated 21 November 1823, 1 am mduced to believe 
that, had he remained in India, this practice would 
long since have been suppressed — 

The subject which you wish to discuss is one which 
must mterest one’s feelmgs most deeply, but it is also one 
of extreme mcety when I mention that m one of the years 
durmg my administration of government m India about 
8oo widows saonficed themselves withm the Provmces 
compnsed m the Presidency of Bengal, to which number 
I very much suspect that very many not notified to the 
magistrate should be added I will hope to have credit for 
bemg acutely sensible to such an outrage against humamty 
At the same time I was aware how muon danger might 
attend the endeavourmg to suppress forcibly a practice so 
rooted m the rehgious behef of the natives No men of low 
caste are admitted mto the ranhs of the Bengal Army 
Therefore the whole of that formidable body must be 
regarded as bhndly partial to a custom which they consider 
equally refemble to family honour and to pomt of faith 
To attempt the extmotion of the homd superstition without 
bemg supported m the procedure by a real concurrence on 
the part of the army would be distmctly perilous I have 
no scmple to say that I did beheve I could have earned 
with me the assent of the army towards such an object 
That persuasion, however, arose from circumstances which 
gave me peculiar influence over the native troops 

Lord Hastings left India in 1823 It is quite 
certain that tbe Government .of that time were 
mucb more strongly impressed witb tbe risk of the 
undertaking than is now very generally felt It 
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would have been fortunate could this measure 
have proceeded under the auspices of that dis- 
tmguished nobleman, and that the State might 
have had the benefit of the mfluence which un- 
doubtedly he possessed in a peculiar degree over 
the native troops Smee that period, however, six 
years have elapsed Withm the territories all has 
been peaceful and prosperous, wlule "without, Ava 
and Bhartpur, to whom alone a strange sort of 
consequence was ascribed by pubbe opmion, have 
been made to acknowledge our supremacy In this 
mterval experience has enlarged our Imowledge, 
and has given us surer data upon which to dis- 
tmguish truth from illusion, and to ascertam the 
real circumstances of our position and power It 
18 upon these that the concurrmg opmion of the 
ofideers of the ci"vil and military services at large 
ha'mg been founded, is entitled to our utmost 
confidence 

I have the honour to lay before Council the copy 
of a circular addressed to forty-nme ofiEicers, 
pomted out to me by the Secretary to Government 
m the Military Department as bemg from their 
judgement and experience the best enabled to 
appreciate the effect of the proposed measure upon 
the native army, together with their answers For 
more easy reference, an abstract of each answer is 
annexed m a separate paper and classed "with those 
to the same purport 

It appears first that of those whose opmions are 
directly adverse to all mterference whatever -with 
the practice the number is only five , secondly, of 
those who are favourable to abobtion but averse 
to absolhte and direct prohibition under the autho- 
rity of the Government, the number is twelve^ 
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tliirdly, of those who are favourable to abolition, 
to be efiected by the indirect interference of 
magistrates and other pubhc ofl^cers, the number is 
eight , fourthly, of those who advocate the total 
immediate and pubhc suppression of the practice, 
the number is twenty-four 
It will be observed, also, of those who are against 
an open and direct prohibition, few entertain any 
fear of immediate danger They refer to a distant 
and undefined evd I can conceive the possibihty 
of the expression of dissatisfaction and anger bemg 
immediately manifested upon this supposed attack 
on their rehgious usages, but the distant danger 
seems to me altogether groundless, provided that 
perfect respect continues to be paid to all then 
mnocent ntes and ceremomes, and provided also 
that a kmd and considerate regard be contmued 
to their worldly mterests and comforts 

I trust, therefore, that the Council will agree with 
me m the satisfactory nature of this statement, 
and that they wfil partake m the perfect confidence 
which it has given me of the expediency and safety 
of the abohtion 

In the answer of one of the mihtary ofiS-cers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Todd, he has recommended 
~t the tax on pilgrims should be simultaneously 
given up, for the purpose of affordmg an undoubted 
proof of our disinterestedness and of our desue to 
remove every obnoxious obstacle to the gratifica- 
tion of them rehgious duties A very considerable 
revenue is raised from this head, but if it were to be 
the price of satisfaction and' confidence to the 
Hmdus and of the renewal of all distrust of our 
present and'future mtentions, the sacrifice rmght be 
a measure of good pohcy The objections that 
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must be entertamcd by all to the principle of the 
tax, which m England has latterly excited very 
great reprobation, formed an additional motive 
for the inquiry I enclose a copy of a circular 
letter addressed to dificrent ludl^^duals at present 
m charge of the district vhere the tax is collected, 
or who have had opportunities, from their local 
knowledge, of forming a good judgement upon this 
question It will be seen that opinions vary, but 
upon a review of the whole my eomnction is that 
in connexion with the present measure it is inex- 
pedient to repeal the tax It is a subject upon 
which I shall not neglect to bestow more attention 
than I have been able to do An abstract of these 
opmions IS annexed to this minute 
I have now to submit for the consideration of 
Council the draft of a regulation enacting the 
abobtion of satis. It is accompamed by a paper 
containmg the remarks and suggestions of the 
Judges of the Nizamut Adalat In this paper is 
repeated the unanimous opimon of the Court m 
favour of the proposed measure The suggestions 
of the Nizamat Adalat are m some measure at 
variance with a principal object I had in view, of 
preventmg collision between the parties to the sah 
and the officers of pobce It is only m the previous 
processes, ox duimg the actual performance of the 
rite, when the feelings of all may be more or less 
roused to a high degree of excitement, that I 
apprehend the possibihty of afitray or of acts of 
violence through an mdiscreet and injudicious exer- 
cise of authority It seemed to me prudent, there- 
tore, that the police, m the first mstance, should 
warn and advise, but not forcibly prohibit, and if 
the salt, m defiance of this notice, were performed. 
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that a report should be made to the magistrate, 
who would summon the parties and proceed as 
m anj other case of crime The Indian Court ap- 
pears to think these precautions unnecessary, and 
I hope they may be so, but m the beginning we 
cannot, I think, proceed with too much circum- 
spection Upon the same prmciple, m order to 
guard agamst a too hasty o^ severe a sentence 
emanatmg from extreme zeal on the part of the 
local judge, I have proposed that the case should 
only be cogmzable by the Commissioners of circuit. 
These are, however, questions which I should wish 
to see discussed m Council The other recommenda- 
tions of the Court are well worthy of our adoption 

I have now brought this paper to a close, and I 
thmk I have redeemed my pledge of not allowmg, 
in the consideration of this question, passion or 
feeling to have any part I trust it appear 
that due weight has been given to aU difficulties 
and objections, that facts have been stated with 
truth and impartiahty, that the conclusion to 
which I have come is completely borne out both 
^ by reason and authority It may be justly asserted 
+vthat the Ghivernment m this act will only be foUow- 
mg, not precedmg, the tide of pubhc opinion long 
flowmg in this direction, and when we have 
taken mto consideration the experience and wisdom 
of that highest pubhc tribunal, theNizamat Adalat, 
who, m unison with our wisest and ablest pubhc 
functionaries, have been year after year almost 
sohcitmg the Government to pass this act, the 
moral and pohtical responsibihty of not abolishmg 
this practice far surpasses, m my judgement, that 
of the opposite course 

But (hscardmg, as I have done, every mvitmg 
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appeal from sympathy and hmnanity, and having 
given ray verdict, I may now be permitted to 
express the anxious feebngs with which I desire 
the success of this measure 

The first and primary object of my heart is the 
benefit of the Hmdus I know noth mg so im- 
portant to the improvement of their future con- 
dition as the estabbshraent of a purer morality, 
whatever their belief, and a more just conception 
of the will of Grod The first step to this better 
understanding inll be dissociation of rehgious belief 
and practice from blood and murder They vtU 
then, when no longer under this brutahzmg ex- 
citement, mew with more calmness acknowledged 
truths They will see that there can be no incoli- 
sistency m the ways of Providence, that to the 
command received as divine by aU races of men, 
^ No innocent blood shall be spilt,’ there can be no 
exception , and when they shall have been con- 
vmced of the error of this first and most criminal 
of their customs, may it not be hoped that others, 
which stand in the way of their improvement, may 
likewise pass away, and that, thus emancipated 
from those chains and shackles upon their minds 
and actions, they may no longer continue, as they 
have done, the slaves of every foreign conqueror, 
but that they may assume their first places among 
the great families of mankind ? I disown in these 
remarks, or m this measure, any view whatever to 
conversion to our own faith I vurite and feel as a 
legislator for the Hmdus, and as I believe many 
enlightened Hmdus think and feel 

Hescendmg from these higher considerations, it 
cannot be a dishonest ambition that the Govern- 
ment of which I form a part should have the credit 

231 
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of an act which is to wash out a foul stain upon 
British rule, and to stay the sacrifice of Humanity 
and justice to a doubtful expediency , and finally, 
as a branch of the general administration of the 
Empire, I may be permitted to feel deeply anxious 
that our course shall be in accordance with the 
noble example set to us by the British Government 
at home, and that the adaptation, when practicable 
to the crrcumstances of this vast Indian population, 
of the same enlightened prmciples, may promote 
here as well as there the general prosperity, and 
may exalt the character df our nation 

W C Bentinck 

November 8th, 1829 

20 Thomas Bahington Macaulay, Rouse of 
Commons, 10 July 1833 

Having, while this measure was in preparation, 
enjoyed the fullest and kindest confidence of my 
right hon fnend, agreemg with ium comj^letely 
in aU those views which on a former occasion he 
so luminously and eloquently developed, havmg 
shared his anxieties, and feehng that, in some ' 
degree, I share his responsibdity, I am naturally 
desirous to obtam the attention of the House while 
I attempt to defend the prmciples of this Bill I 
wish that I could promise to be very bnef , but 
the subject is so extensive that I wdl only promise 
to condense what I have to say as much as I can 

I rejoice, sir, that I am completely dispensed, by 
the turn which our debates have taken, from the 
necessity of saymg anything m favour of one part 
of our measure — ^the openmg of the China trade 
No voice, I believe, has yet been raised m Parha- 
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ment to support the monopoly On that subject 
all public men of all parties seem to be agreed 
The resolution proposed by the Ministers has 
received the unanimous assent of both Houses, 
and the approbation of the whole kingdom I will 
not, therefore, sir, detain the House by vindicating 
a measure which no gentleman has yet ventured 
to attack, but vnlli proceed to call your attention 
to those efiects which this great commercial 
revolution necessarily produced on the s}stem of 
Indian government and finance 
The China trade is to be opened reason reqmres 
this — public opinion reqmres it The government 
of the Duke of Wellington felt the necessity as 
strongly as the government of Lord Grey No 
Minister, "Wing or Tory, could have been found to 
propose a renewal of the monopoly , no parliament, 
reformed or unreformed, would have listened to 
such a proposal — But though the opening of the 
trade was a matter concerning which the public 
had long made up its mind, the political conse- 
quences which necessarily follow from the opemng 
of the trade, seem to me to be even now little 
understood The language w'hich I have heard in 
almost every circle where the subject was discussed 
was this ‘ Take away the monopoly, and leave 
the government of India to the Company ’ a very 
short and convement way of settling one of the 
most complicated questions that ever a legislature 
had to consider The hon member for Sheffield, 
though not disposed to retain the Company as an 
organ of government, has repeatedly used language 
which proves that he shares in the general rmscon- 
ception The fact is, that the abolition of the 
monopoly rendered it absolutely necessary to 
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make a fundamental change in the constitution 
of that great corporation 
The Company had umted in itself two characters 
the character of the trader, and the character of 
sovereign Between the trader and the sovereign 
there was a long and comphcated account, almost 
every item of which furnished matter for litigation 
While the monopoly continued, indeed, litigation 
was averted. The effect of the monopoly was, to 
satisfy the claims both of commerce and of tem- 
tory, at the expense of a third party — ^the English 
people , to secure on the one hand funds for the 
dividend of the stockholder, and on the other hand > 
funds for the government of the Indian empire by 
means of a heavy tax on the tea consumed in this 
country But when the third party would no 
longer bear this charge, all the great financial 
questions which had, at the cost of that thi,rd party, 
been kept in abeyance, were opened in an instant 
The connexion between the Company in its mer- 
cantile capacity, and the same Company in its 
political capacity was dissolved The sovereign 
and the trader, from partners, became btigants. 
Even if the Company were permitted, as had been 
suggested, to govern India, and at the same time 
to trade with China, it would make no advances 
from the profits of its Chinese trade for the support 
of its Indian government It was in consideration 
of its exclusive privilege, that it had hitherto 
been required to make those advances , — it was 
by the exclusive privilege that it had been enabled 
to make them When that privilege was taken 
away, it would be unreasonable in the legislature 
to impose such an obligation, and impossible for 
the Company to fulfil it The whole system of 
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loans from commerce to territory, and repayments 
from temtor}^ to commerce must cease Each 
party must rest altogether on its oi\n resources 
It was, therefore, absolutely necessarj' to ascertain 
what resources each party possessed, to bring the 
long and intricate account between them to a close, 
and to assign to each a fair portion of assets and 
liabilities There ■nas vast property How much 
of that property was applicable to purposes of 
state ’ How much was applicable to a dividend ? 
There were debts to the amount of many rmllions 
Which of these were the debts of the government 
that ruled at Calcutta ? \Vhich of the great 
mercantile house that bought tea at Canton ’ 
Were the creditors to look to the land revenues of 
India for their money , oi were they entitled to 
put executions into the warehouses behind Bishops- 
gate-street ’ 

There weie two ways of settling these (questions 
— adjudication and compronuse The difficulties 
of adjudication were great — I think insnperable 
Whatever acuteness and diligence could do, has 
been done One person in particular whose talents 
and indnstry pecffiiaily fitted him for such investi- 
gations, and of whom I can never think vnthout 
regret, Mr WUiers, devoted himself to the exarmna- 
tion with an ardour and a perseverance which, 
I believe, shortened a life most valnable to his 
country and to his friends The assistance of the 
most skilful accountants has been called in But 
the difficulties are such as no acconntant, how- 
ever skilful, could possibly remove The difficulties 
are not arithmetical, but political They anse from 
the constitution of the Company, from the long 
' and intimate umon of the commercial and imperial 
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characters in one body. Suppose that a gentleman 
who IS the treasurer of a chanty, were to mix up 
the money which he receives on account of the 
charity with his own pnvate rents and dividends, 
to pay the whole into his bank to his own pnvate 
account, to draw it out again by cheques in exactly 
the same form when he wants it for his own pnvate 
expenses, and when he wants at for the purposes 
of his public trust Suppose that he were to 
continue to act thus tdl he was himself ignorant 
whether he were in advance or in an ear , and 
suppose that many years after his death a question 
were to anse whether his estate were in debt to the 
charity or the chanty in debt to his estate Such 
IS the question which is now before us — with 
this important difference that the accounts of an 
individual could not be m such a state unless he 
had been gudty of fraud, or of that crassa negh- 
gentia which is scarcely less culpable than fraud, 
and that the accounts of the Company were 
brought into this state by circumstances of a very 
peculiar kind — by circumstances unparalleled in 
the history of the world 

It IS a mistake to suppose that the Company was 
a merely commercial body tdl the middle of the 
last century Commerce was its object , but m 
order to enable it to pursue that object, it had 
been, hke the other Indian Compames which were 
its rivals, like the Dutch India Company, hke the 
French India Company, invested from a very early 
period with pohtical functions More than 120 
years ago, it was in immature precisely what it 
now IS. It was intrusted with the very highest 
prerogatives of sovereignty It had its forts and 
its white captains, and its black sepoys — ^it had its - 
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civil niul cnminnl Irilnimh — it w i*' niitliorircrl to 
proclaim umrtinl law — it, ‘-onl nmbi'^'^aflor*' to tlio 
imtiM' povcrnment'?, nntl conclml^d trcatic'^ with 
them — it wa'5 remui«lar of •.CMrnl (li^^tncts niid 
^vlthln tho'=e clihiricifi, like other reimiulnrs of the 
first cln^i;. jt cNeroiped the power« of u •-o'toroipn, 
even to the infliction of cnjntal pnni'^hmcnt on the 
Hindoos within jurit'dicimn Jt )k incorrect, 
therefore, to sav. flint the Comjnin was of first n 
mere trader, nnd has since he<ome n. co\ereign It 
wns at fir-'t n great tr.ader .iml a pelf\ prince Its 
pohtic-al functions at fir^i nttr acted little notice, be- 
cause thev were meroK mi\ilmr\ to its commercial 
functiom? Soon. bowc\or. thea became more nnd 
more important The renundar h-MMinc a great 
nabob, became snacreign of all India — the 200 
sepo} s became 200,000 This change was gradiiallv 
wrought, and w.is not unmediateK comprehended 
It was natural that while the political functions 
of the Coinpana wore merelv nu\ilnr\ to its com- 
merce, its political accounts should iie mi\cd up 
with its commorcinl aocounls It was equallv 
natural, that when once tins mode of Koeping 
accounts had been commenced, it should go on . 
nnd the more so, as the change m the situation of 
the Company, though rapid, was not sudden It 
IS impossible to fix on nnv one dn\, or any one 
year, as the day or the year when the Company 
became a great potentate It has been the fashion 
to fix on tlio }enr 17G5, the voar in winch tlic 
Company received from the Mogul a commission 
authorizing them to administer the revenues of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, as the precise date of 
their sovereignty I am utteily at a loss to under- 
stand wdiy this period should be selected Long 
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bofoTC ] 765 1 1)0 Company liad 1 he reality of political 
pon CT Long before t hat year, they made a nabob 
of Arcot , they made and unmade nabobs of 
Bengal ; thc) humbled the %nzier of Oude , they 
bra^cd the emperor of Hindoostan himself More 
than half the tc\ envies of Bengal, ns Lord Clive 
stated, -were under one pretence or another ad- 
minislcrcd by them And after the grant, the 
Company t\as not, in form and name, an indepen- 
dent pov or. It vas merely a ministei of the court 
of Delhi Its coinage bore the name of Shah Alum 
The inscnption uhich, till the time of Lord Hast- 
ings, appeared on the seal of the Governor-General 
declared that great functionarv* to be the slave of 
the Mogul Even to this dav, ve have never 
formall} deposed the king of Delhi The Company 
contents itself vith being Mayor of the palace, 
uhilc the rox faineant is suffered to play at being 
a sovereign In fact, it ^^ns considered, both by 
Lord Clive, and by AVarren Hastings, as a point of 
policy to leave the character of the Company thus 
undefined, in order that the English might treat 
tlie princes in •whose names they governed as 
realities or nonentities, just as might be most 
com enient 

In a pecuniary point of %new, theiefore, I con- 

ivo that Tve can defend the measure as it affects 
■he territory But to the territory, the pecuma-ry 
question is of secondary importance If 'we have 
made a good pecuniary bargain for India, but a 
bad political bargain — if ive have saved three or 
four millions to the finances of that country, and 
given to it, at the same time, pernicious institu- 
tions, -we shall, indeed, have been practising a most 
luinous parsimony If, on the o'ther hand, it shall 
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be found that we have added fifty or a liundred 
thousand pounds a year to the expenditure of an 
empire which yields a revenue of twenty millions, 
but that we have at the same time secured to that 
empiie, as far as m us lies, the blessings of good 
government, v e shall have no reason to be ashamed 
of our profusion I hope and believe that India 
will have to pay mothing But on the most un- 
favourable supposition that can be made, she will 
not have to pa}’^ so much to the Company, as she 
now pays annually to a single state pageant — to 
the titular Nabob of Bengal, for example, or the 
titular King of Delhi Wiat she pays to the 
nominal pnnces, who, while they did anjiihing, 
did mischief, and who now do nothing, she may 
well subrmt to pay to her real rulers, if she receives 
from them, in return, efficient protection, and good 
legislation 

We come then to the great question Is it 
desirable to retain the Company as an or^an of 
government for India ’ I think that it is desirable 
The question is, I acknowledge, beset with difficul- 
ties We have to solve one of the hardest problems 
in politics We are trying to make buck without 
straw — to bnng a clean thing out- of an unclean — 
to give a good government to a people to whom wo 
cannot give a free government In this country — 
in any neighbounng country — it is easy to frame 
securities against oppression. In Europe, you have 
the materials of good government everywhere 
ready to your hands The people are everywhere 
perfectly competent to hold some share,— not in 
every country an equal share — but some share of 
political power If the question wfere, what is the 
best mode of seeming good government in Europe, 

13 
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tlie merest smatterer m politics would answer — 
representative institutions In India, you cannot 
have representative institutions Of all the in- 
numerable speculators who have ofiered their 
suggestions on Indian politics, not a single one, as 
far as I know, however democratical his opimons 
majr he, has ever maintained the possibihty of 
giving, at the present tame, such instatutaons to 
India One gentleman, extremely well acquainted 
with the affairs of our eastern empire, a most 
valuable servant of the Company, and the author 
of a History of India, which, though certainly not 
free from faults, is, I think, on the whole, the 
greatest bistoncal work which has appeared m our 
language since that of Oibbon — I mean Mr Mill — 
was examined on this point That gentleman is 
well known to be a very bold and uncompromis- 
ing pohtician He has written strongly — far too 
strongly, I think — in favour of pure democracy 
He has gone so far as to maintain, that no nation 
which has not a representative legislature, chosen 
by umversal suffrage, enjoys security against 
oppression But when he was asked before the 
committee of last year, whether he thought repre- 
sentative government practicable in India, his 
answer was — ‘ utterly out of the question ’ This, 
'^hen, IS the state in which we are. > We have to 
' ■ a good government for a country into which, 

by umversal acknowledgement, we cannot introduce 
those institutions which all our habits — which all 
the reasomngs of European philosophers — ^which all 
the history of our own part of the world would lead ^ 
us to consider as the one great security for good 
government We have to engraft on despotism 
those blessings which are the natural frmts of 
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liberty In these circumstances, sir, it behoves us 
to be cautious, even to the verge of timidity The 
light of political science and of histor}’’ aie with- 
drawn — ^we are walking in darkness — we do not 
distinctly see whither we are going. It is the 
wisdom of a man, so situated, to feel his way, and 
not to plant his foot till he is well assured that the 
ground before hin> is firm 

Some things, however, in the midst of this 
obscurity, I can see with clearness I can see, for 
example, that it is desirable that the authority 
exercised in this country over the Indian govern- 
ment should be divided between trwo bodies — 
between a minister or a board appointed by the 
Crown, and some other body independent of the 
Crown If India is to be a dependency of England 
— ^to be at war with our enemies — ^to be at peace 
with our allies — to be protected by the English 
navy from maritime aggression — to have a portion 
of the English army mixed with its sepoys — it 
plainly follows, that the king, to whom the con- 
stitution gives the direction of foreign affairs, and 
the command of the military and naval forces, 
ought to have a share in the direction of the Indian 
government Yet, on the other hand, that a 
revenue of twenty millions a year — an army of two 
hundred thousand men — a civil service abounding 
with lucrative situations — should be left to the 
disposal of the Crown without any check whatever, 
IS what no numster, I conceive, would venture to 
propose This House is indeed the check piovided 
by the constitution on the abuse of the royal 
prerogative But that this House is, or is likely 
ever to be, an efficient check on abuses practised 
in India, I altogether deny We have, as I believe 
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we all feel, quite 'business enough If we were to 
undertake the task of looking into Indian affairs 
as we look into British afiairs — ^if we were to have 
Indian budgets and Indian estimates — if we were 
to go into the Indian currency question and the 
Indian Bank Charter — ^if to oui disputes about 
Belgium and Holland, Don Pedro and Don Miguel, 
were to be added disputes about the debts of the 
Gmcowar and the disorders of Mysore, the ex-king 
of the Afghans and the Maharajah Eunjeet Sing — 
if we were to have one mght occupied by the em- 
bezzlements of the Benares mint, and another by 
the panic in the Calcutta money-market — if the 
questions of suttee or no suttee, pdgnrn tax or 
no pilgrim tax, ryotwary or zemindary, half batta 
or whole batta, were to be debated at the same 
length at which we have debated church reform and 
the assessed taxes, twenty-four hours a day and 
three hundred and sixty-five days a year wordd be 
too short a time for the discharge of our duties 
The House, it is plain, has not the necessary time 
to settle these matters , nor has it the necessary 
knowledge, nor has it motives to acqmre that 
knowledge The late change in its constitution 
has made it, I believe, a much more faithful repre- 
sentation of the English people But it is far 
as ever from being a representation of the Indian 
people A broken head in Cold Bath Fields 
produces a greater sensation among us than three 
pitched battles in India A few weeks ago we had 
to decide on a claim brought by an individual 
against the revenue of India If it had been an 
English question the walls would scarcely have 
held the members who would have flocked to the 
division It was an Indian question ; and we 
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could scarcely by dint of supplication make a 
House Even when my right lion friend, the 
President of the Board of Control, made his most 
able and interesting statement of the measuies 
which he intended to propose for the government 
of a hundred millions of human beings, the atten- 
dance was not so large as I have seen it on 
a turnpike-bill or a rail-road bill 

I then take these tilings as proved, that the 
Crown must have a certain authority over India, 
that there must be an efficient check on the autho- 
rity of the Crown, and that tlie House of Commons 
IS not an efficient check We must then find some 
other body to perform that important office We 
have such a body — the Company Shall ve dis- 
card it ? 

It is true, that the power of the Company is an 
anomaly in politics It is strange — very strange — 
that a ]omt-stock society of traders — a society the 
shares of which are daily passed from hand to hand 
— a society, the component parts of which are 
perpetually changing — a society, which, judging a 
fnon, from its constitution, we should have said 
was as little fitted for imperial functions as the 
Merchant Tailoj-s’ Company or the New River Com- 
pany — should be mtrusted with the sovereignty 
of a larger population, the disposal of a larger clear 
revenue, the command of a larger army, than are 
under the direct management of the executive 
government of the United Kingdom But what 
constitution can we give to our Indian Empire 
which shall not be strange — ^which shall not be 
anomalous ? That Empire is itself the strangest 
of all political anomalies That a handful of 
adventurers from an island m the Atlantic should 
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have subjugated a vast country divided from the 
place of their birth by half the globe — a country 
■which at no very distant penod was merely the 
subject of fable to the nations of Europe — a 
country never before violated by the most re- 
no'wned of Western conquerors — a country "which 
Trajan never entered — a country lying beyond the 
point where the phalanx of Alexander refused to 
proceed , — ^that we shoilld govern a temtory 
10,000 miles from us — ^a territory larger and more 
populous than France, Spam, Italy, and Grcrmany 
put'together — a territory the present clear revenue 
of which exceeds the present clear revenue of any 
state m the world, France excepted — a territory 
inhabited by men differing from us in race, colour, 
language, manners, morals, religion , — ^these are 
prodigies to which the world has seen nothmg 
similar Reason is confounded We interrogate 
the past m vain General rules are almost useless 
where the whole is one vast exception The Com- 
pany IS an anomaly , but it is part of a system 
where everything is anomaly. It is the strangest 
of all governments but it is designed for the 
strangest of aU Empires , 

If we discard the Company, wp must find a 
substitute and, take what substitute we may, 
we shall find ourselves unable to give any reason 
for belie'Ting that the body which we have put m 
the room of the Company is likely to acquit itself 
of its duties better than the Company Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Emg durmg pleasure 
would be no check on the Crown , Commissioners 
appointed by tbe or by Parliament for life 
would always be appomted by tbe political party 
which might be uppermost, and if a change of 
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administration took place, would harass the new 
government with the most vexatious opposition 
The plan suggested by the right honourable gentle- 
man the member for Blontgomeryshirc, is I think 
the very worst that I have ever heard He would 
have Directors nommated every four years by 
the Crown Is it not plain that these Directors 
would always be appointed from among the sup- 
porters of the Mimstry for the time being — ^that 
their situations would depend on the permanence 
of that Mmistry — ^that therefore all their power 
and patronage would bo employed for the purpose 
of proppmg that hlimstry, and, in case of a change, 
for the purpose of molesting those who might 
succeed to power — ^that they would be subser\nent 
while their friends were in, and factious when 
their friends were out ’ How would Lord Grey’s 
Mmistry have been situated if the whole body of 
Directors had been nominated by the Duke of 
Wellmgton m 1830 ? I mean no imputation on 
the Duke of Wellmgton If the present Mmisters 
had to nominate Directors for four years, they 
would, I have no doubt, nominate men who would 
give no small trouble to the Duke of Wellmgton if 
he were to return to office AVhat we want is a 
body mdependent of the government, and no more 
than mdependent — ^not a tool of the treasury — ^not 
a tool of the opposition No new plan which I 
have heard proposed would give us such a body 
The Company, strange as its constitution may be, 
18 such a body It is, as a corporation, neither 
Whig nor Tory, neither high-churoh, nor low- 
church It cannot be charged with havmg been 
for or against the Catholic Bill, for or against the 
Reform Bill, It has constantly acted with a view. 
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not to Enghsli politics but to Indian politics We 
have seen the country convulsed by faction We 
have seen Ministers driven from of&ce by tbis 
House — ^Parliament dissolved in anger — general 
elections' of unprecedented turbulence — debates of 
unprecedented interest We bavc seen tbe two 
branches of the legislature placed in direct opposi- 
tion to each other We have seen the advisers of 
the Crown dismissed one day, and brought back 
the next day on the shoulders of the people And 
armdst all these agitating events the Company has 
preserved strict and unsuspected neutrabty This 
18 , 1 think, an inestimable advantage , and it is an 
advantage which we must altogether forgo, if we 
consent to adopt any of the schemes which I have 
heard proposed on the other side of the House 

We must ]udge of the Indian government, as of 
all other governments, by its practical efiects 
Accordmg to the hon member for Sheffield, India 
18 ill governed , and the whole fault is with the 
Company Innumerable accusations, great and 
small, are brought by him agamst their admmis- 
tration They are fond of war They are fond of 
dominion The taxation is burthensome The laws 
' undigested The roads are rough The post 
goes on foot And for everything the Company is 
answerable From the dethronement of the Mogul 
prmces to the mishaps of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
courier, every disaster that has taken place in the 
East durmg sixty years is laid to the charge of this 
unfortimate corporation And the inference is, 
that all the power which they possess ought to be 
taken out of their hands, and transferred at once 
to the Crown 

Now, sir, it seems to me that for all the evils 
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wliicli the honourable gentleman has so pathetically 
recounted, the Ministers of the Crown arc ns much 
to blame as the Company — nay much more so. 
For the Board of Control could, is ithout the consent 
of the Directors, have redressed those eiuls and 
the Directors most certainly could not have re- 
dressed them inthout the consent of the Board of 
Control Take thc^ase of that frightful grievance 
which seems to have made the deepest impression 
on the mind of the lion gentleman — the slouness 
of the mail Why, sir, if my right hon friend, the 
President of our Board, thought fit, he might 
direct me to. write to the Court and require them 
to frame a dispatch on that subject If the Court 
disobeyed, he might himself frame a dispatch 
ordering Lord William Bentinck to put the dauks 
all over Bengal on horseback If the Court refused 
to send out this dispatch, the Board could apply 
to the King’s Bench for a mandamus If, on the 
other hand, the Directors wished to accelerate the 
journeys of the mail, and the Board were adverse 
to the project, the Directors could do nothing at 
all For all measures of mternnl policy the servants 
of the Kang are at least as deeply responsible as the 
Company For all measures of foreign polic}’^ the ser- 
vants of the King, and they alone, are responsible 
I was surprised to hear the hon gentleman accuse 
the Directors of msatiablc ambition and rapacity, 
when he must know that no act of aggression on 
any native state can be committed by the Coinpany 
without the sanction of the Board, and that in fact, 
the Boaid has repeatedly approved of warlilce 
measures, which were strenuously opposed by the 
Company He must know, in particular, that, 
durmg the energetic and splendid administration 
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o£ tko Marquess Wellesley, the Company was all 
for peace, and the Board all for conquest If a line 
of conduct which the hon gentleman thinks un- 
]U8tifiable, has been followed by the Wbnisters of 
the Crown in spite of the remonstrances of the 
Directors, this is surely a strange reason for tummg 
off the Directors, and givmg the whole power 
unchecked to the Crown *• 

The hon member tells us that India, under the 
present system, is not so rich and flourishing as 
she was 200 years ago Eeally, sir, I doubt whether 
we arc in possession of sufficient data to enable us 
to form a ] udgement on that pomt But the matter 
IS of httlo importance We ought to compare India 
under our Government, not with India under Acbar 
and his immediate successors, but with India as we 
found It The calamities through which that 
country passed durmg the mterval between the fall 
of the Mogul power and the estabhshment of the 
English supremacy were sufficient to throw the 
people back whole centuries It would surely be 
unjust to say, that Alfred was a bad kmg because 
Britain, under his government, was not so nch or 
so civilized as in the tune of the Eomans 
^ In what state, then, did we find India ’ And 
what have we made India ? We found society 
throughout that vast country m a state to which 
history scarcely furnished a parallel The nearest 
parallel would perhaps be the state of Europe 
during the fifth century The Mogul empire m the 
time of the successors of Aurungzebe, like the 
Eoman empire in the time of the successors of 
Theodosius, was sinking under the vices of its 
internal administration, and under the assaults of 
barbarous mvaders At Delhi, as at Eaveima. 
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there a innrk fA\er<'is!n, t\ more pnjic'nnt un- 
imirctj >n n porpeouh strttc pri'-nn lie ^^n^ *.»jfrore(l 
tfl indulge in e\er\ KUiviinl ph'T-ure H** 
ndored vUli '•orMle prn^trntion*’ He .i‘*‘'Unud md 
bc'-tuwod the innst innpiiificent tillec But, in fnct, 
he wu*: n mere pupjtet in the luind-- of ';onio «m- 
bitiou'x Mihjeet. Wliih the nont)rn nnd \lluu^fujl 
of tlie I^tM, purromided 1>\ tin ir fin\ning eunuch*', 
re\el!od 'ind dored uithnut Knowing or tnring ^Hmt 
mi£rht pT'*; hc^ond the wnlB of th'-irpnlne^ gnnlen*-. 
the nro\incc«? hnd reined i« rei-pect n po\erntnent 
wliuh could neither puni*-h nor pro(4'ct (hem 
Soeiet\ \\,is a rhao-' It-? re'^tle'-^ and ‘•hifiing 
elements formed theniM'h-'s e\or\ moment into 
some new comlunation, ulmh the next moment 
discohed In the coun-e of a single goneration a 
hundred d\nn=lies grew up, flourislad, decavod, 
were extinguished, were fomotten 3j\ery ad- 
venturer wlio couhl muster a trooji of horse might 
asjure to a throm* H\erji palace was e\er\ >ear 
the prone of ( oiippirnr les, (reapons, re\olutions, 
parricides Meanw liile a rapid suet r ssjon of Alnnes 
nnd Attilns parsed o\er the defenceless empire A 
Persian in\nder penetrated to Delhi, and carried 
hack in triumph the most precious treasures of the 
House of Tamerlane The Afchnn soon followed, 
by the same track, to glean whate\er the I’ersiau 
liad spared Tlie Jauts esUblished Ihompelves on 
the .Tumna The Seiks dc\nptated Lahore E\ory 
pari of India, from Tanjore to the Himnlmns, was 
laid under contribution b) the Mahrattas The 
people were ground down to the dust by the op- 
pressor without and the oppressor within ; by the 
robber from whom the Nabob was unable to protect 
them, by the Nabob who took whnte\or the robber 
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had left to them AJl the evils of despotisra, and 
all the evils of anarchy, pressed at once on that 
miserable race They knew nothing of govern- 
ment but its exactions Desolation was m their 
imperial cities, and famine all along the banks of 
their broad and redundant rivers It seemed that 
a few more years would suffice to efface all traces 
of the opulence and civilizatioiv of an earliest age 
Such was the state of India when the Company 
began to take part in the disputes of its ephemeral 
sovereigns About eighty years have elapsed smce 
we appeared as auxiharies m a contest between two 
rival families for a sovereignty of a small corner 
of the Peninsula From that moment commenced 
a great, a stupendous process — ^tho reconstruction 
of a decomposed society Two generations have 
passed away , and the process is complete The 
scattered fragments of the empire of Aurungzebe 
have been united m an empire stronger and more 
closely knit together than that which Aurungzebe 
ruled The power of the new sovereigns penetrates 
their dommions more completely, and is far more 
implicitly obeyed, than was that of the proudest 
princes of the Mogul dynasty 

It IS true, that the early history of this great 
revolution is chequered with gudt and shame It 
IS true that the founders of our Indian empire too 
often abused the strength which they derived from 
superior energy and superior knowledge It is true 
that with some of the highest qualities of the race 
from which they sprang, they combined some of 
the worst defects of the race over which they ruled 
How should it have been otherwise ’ Born m 
humble stations, accustomed to earn a slender 
maintenance by obscure mdustry, they found 
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flu ni'^cU C' Iran'^formcfi in a from 

rli'rKs (Inifljiinp o\<‘r nr taiilamH in mnrrh- 

inp rcpimon?'- intn vtat^'sninn nnd L’oH'raK. vrjlh 
jinnit"? Jit tlx'ir Mtjmmiul. «i(h <)h' ro\''mios of 
kincdoiu'- at tlu'ir with pnwar tn innKc 

ind <h’po'-o '■ovarn^jw nt thior pl< i<-ur<‘. Tin % 
w<ri’ >\hiU It w !>• Jintural that im n «houhl ha v ho 
lind haaji r in ail In fo rap'd iin to ‘•o di‘'r\ 

nn cniiiu’in < jtrofu--'' nnd rnpanoii^, imi>arimiH mid 
corrupt 

It, Ini' , th* n th it tin r< wa*- too mtn li founda- 
tion for tin* r' pn '-ant at inn*' of tho'-i Fnfin*-ta mid 
dr nil iU’^t< w)io lii'ld !!}> tin* ohar i< t,<‘r of tin Li)£.’li‘'h 
Nabob t<i tin dan-ion iiid hatri d of i fornn r 
generation T tnn- that -•onv (li-’{;nu afu' m- 
trigin*-., «oina unjust nnd crual wars --oin'* jn-'t’iina-. 
of odious parfid\ ninl a\ irica stun the annals of 
our Ka'-tern f injiirc It i-- trua that the dutu's of 
go\crnnnnt nnd lagi-lntion warn long wholh 
neglected or caralossh performed It i-- tnn tbit, 
when the new ruler-- nt length began to iipjih 
tbcmsahis in enriK--t to tin di--rbnrga of their liigh 
functions, tlie\ corninittod the errors natural to 
rulers who were but iiuperfectK acqumnted with 
the language and tnnnnerb of their subjects It is 
true that iomc inensures, which were dutated by 
the purest and most hemwoient feelings, hn\e not 
been attended by the desired success It is true 
that India sufTerh to this dn} from n hen^y burthen 
of taxation, nnd from a dehntive 8\fitem of law 
It IS true, I fear, that m those slates, which are 
connected with us by suhsidinr} nllmiice, nil the 
c^'^ls of oriental despotism hn\o too frequently 
shown thomsch'es m tlieir most loathsome nnd 
destructive form 
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y All tills IS true Yet in the history and m the 
present state of our Indian empire I see ample 
reason for exultation and for a good hope. 

I see that we have established order where we 
found confusion I see that the petty d3ma8ties 
which were generated by the corruption of the 
great Mahometan empire, and which, a century 
ago, kept all India m constant agitation, have been 
quelled by one overwhelming power I see that 
the predatory tribes who, m the middle of the last 
century, passed annually over the harvests of India 
with the destiructive rapidity of a hurricane, have 
quailed before the valour of a braver and sterner 
race — have been vanqmshed, scattered, hunted 
to their strongholds, and either exterminated by 
the English sword, or compelled to exchange the 
pursuits of rapine for those of mdustry 
I look back for many years , and I see scarcely 
a trace of the vices w!bch blemished the splendid 
fame of the first conquerors of Bengal I see peace 
studiously preserved I see faith mviolably 
mamtained towards feeble and dependent states, 
I see confidence gradually infused mto the minds 
of suspicious neighbours I see the horrors of war 
mitigated by the chivalrous and Chnstian spint of 
X Europe I see examples of moderation and clem- 
ency, such as I should seek m vam m the annals of 
any other victorious and dommant nation I see 
captive tyrants, whose treachery and cruelty might 
have excused a severe retribution, livmg m security, 
comfort, and dignity, under the protection of the 
government which they laboured to destroy 
I see a large body of civil and military functiona- 
ries resemblmg in nothing bnt capacity and valour 
those adventurers who seventy years ago came 
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luther, laden with wealth and infamy, to parade 
before onr fathers the plundered treasures of Bengal 
and Tan] ore I reflect with pride that to the 
doubtful splendom which surrounds the( memory 
of Hastmgs and of Chve, we can oppose the spotless 
glory of Elphmstone and Munro I observe with 
reverence and dehght the honourable poverty 
which IS the evidence of a rectitude firmly mam- 
tamed amidst strong temptations I rejoice to 
see my countrymen, after rulmg millions of sub- 
jects, after commandmg victorious arrmes, after 
dictatmg terms of peace at the gates of hostile 
capitals, after admmistermg the revenues of great 
provmces, after judgmg the causes of wealthy 
zemmdars, after residmg at the Courts of tributary 
kings, return to them native land with no more 
than a decent competence 

I see a government anxiously bent on the pubbc 
good Even in its errors I recognize a paternal 
feelmg towards the great people committed to its 
charge I see toleration strictly mamtamed Yet 
I see bloody and degradmg superstitions gradu- 
ally losing their power I see the morality, the 
philosophy, the taste of Europe, beg innin g to 
produce a salutary effect on the hearts and under- 
standmgs of our subjects I see the pubhc mmd 
of India, that public mmd which we foimd debased 
and contracted by the worst forms of political and 
religious tyranny, expandmg itself to just and noble 
views of the ends of government and of the social 
duties of man 

I see evils but I see the Government actively 
employed m the work of remedymg those evils 
The taxation is heavy , but the work of retrench- 
ment IS unsparingly pursued The mischiefs arismg 
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from the system of subsidiary alliance are great 
but the rulers of India are fully aware of those 
mischiefs, and are engaged in guarding against 
them Wherever they now interfere for the 
purpose of suppoiting a native government, they 
interfere also for the putpose of reforming it 
Seeing these thmgs, then, am I prepared to dis- 
card the Company as an organ of government ’ 
I am not ’ Assuredly I will never slmnk from 
mnovation where I see reason to believe that 
innovation will be improvement That the present 
Government does not shrink from mnovations 
which it considers as improvements, the measure 
now before the House sufficiently shows But 
surely the burthen of the proof lies on the inno- 
vators They are bound to lay some ground , to 
show that there is a fair probability of obtaming 
some advantage before they call upon us to take 
up the foimdations of the Indian government I 
have no superstitious veneration for the Court of 
Directors or the Court of Proprietors Fmd me 
a better Council find me a better constituent 
body and l am ready for a change But of all the 
substitutes for the Company which have hitherto 
been suggested, not one has been proved to be 
better than the Company , and most of them I 
could, I think, easily prove to be worse Circum- 
stances might force us to hazard a change If the 
Company were to refuse to accept of the govern- 
ment unless we would grant pecumary terms which 
I thought extravagant, or unless we gave up the 
clauses m this Bill which permit Europeans to hold 
landed property, and natives to hold office, I would 
take them at then word But I will not discard 
them in the mere rage of experiment 
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' Do I cnll the government of India a perfect 
government ’ Ver^ far from it No nation can 
be perfectly well governed till it is competent to 
govern itself I compare the Indian government 
mth other governments of the same class, with 
despotisms, mth military despotisms, v ilh foreign 
military despotisms , and I find none that ap- 
proaches It in excellence I compare it with the 
government of the Spanish colonies — and 1 am 
proud of my country and my age Here are a 
hundred nnllions of people under the absolute rule 
of a few strangers, differing from them ]ih} sically — 
differing from them morally — mere l\Iamclukcs, 
not horn in the couutrj’^ which they rule, not 
meaning to lay their hones in it If you require 
me to make this government as good as that of 
England, France, or the United States of America, 
I own frankly that I can do no such thing Ecason- 
ing a priori, I should have come to the conclusion 
that such a government must be liorrible t}Tanny 
It IS a source of constant amazement to me that it 
IS so good as I find it to be I will not, therefore, 
m a case in which I have neither principles nor 
precedents to guide me, pull down the existing 
system on account of its theoretical defects For 
I know that any system which I could put in its 
place would be equally condemned by theory, 
while it V ould not be equally sanctioned by 
experience. 

Some change in the constitution of the Company 
was, as I have shown, rendered me\utable by the 
opening of the China trade , and it was the duty 
of the Government to take care that the change 
should not be prejudicial to India There were 
many ways in which the compromise between 
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commerce and territory might have been effected 
We might have taken the assets, and paid a sum 
down, leaving the Company to invest that sum as 
they chose We might have offered English secunty 
ivith a lower interest We might have taken the 
course which the late Government designed to 
take Wo might have left the Company in posses- 
sion of the means of carrying cfn its trade m compe- 
tition with private merchants My firm behef is, 
that, if this course had been taken, the Company 
must, m a very few years, have abandoned the 
trade or the trade would have rumed the Company 
It was not, however, solely or pnncipally by regard 
for the mterest of the Company, or of the English 
merchants generally, that the Government was 
guided on this occasion The course which appeared 
to us the most likely to promote the interests of our 
Eastern empire was to make the proprietors of 
India stock creditors of the Indian territory Then 
mterest will thus be m a great measure the same 
with the interest of the people whom they are to 
rule Their income wiU depend on the revenues of 
their empire The revenues of their empire will 
depend on the manner m which the affairs of that 
empire are administered We furnish them with 
the strongest motives to watch over the mterests 
of the cultivator and the trader, to mamtam peace, 
to carry on with vigour the work of retrenoraaent, 
to detect and punish extortion and corruption 
Though they live at a distance from India — though 
few of them have ever seen or may ever see the 
people whom they rule — ^they will have a great 
stake m the happmess of their subjects If their 
misgovernment should produce disorder m the 
finances, they will themselves feel the effects of 
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that disorder in their own household expenses I 
believe this to be, next to a representative con- 
stitution the constitution which is the best security 
for good government A representative constitu- 
tion India cannot at present have And we have, 
therefore, I think, given her the best constitution 
of which she is capable 

One word as to the new arrangement which we 
propose with respect to the patronage It is 
mtended to mtroduce the prmciple of competition 
in the disposal of writerships , and from this change 
I cannot but anticipate the happiest results The 
civil servants of the Company are undoubtedly 
a highly respectable body of men , and, m that 
body, as m every large body, there are some persons 
of very eminent abihty. I rejoice most cordially to 
see this I rejoice to see that the standard of 
morality is so high m England, that mteUigence 
IS so generally diffused through England, that 
young persons who are taken from the mass of 
society, by favour and not by merit, and who are 
therefore only fair samples of the mass, should, 
when placed m situations of high importance, be 
so seldom found wantmg But it is not the less 
true, that India is entitled to the service of the 
best talents which England can spare That the 
average of intelhgence and virtue is very high m 
this country, is matter for honest exultation But 
it IS no reason for employing average men where 
you can obtam superior men Consider too, sir, how 
rapidly the pubhc mind of India is advancmg, how 
much attention is already paid by the higher classes 
of the natives to those intellectual pursmts on the 
cultivation of which the supenonty of the European 
race to the rest of mankind prmcipally depends 
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Surely, under such circumstnnces, from motives 
of selfish policy, if from no higher motive, ve ought 
to fill the Magistracies of our Eastern Empire vath 
men vho may do honour to their country — ^with 
men who may represent the best part of the English 
nation This, sir, is our object , and we behevc, 
that by the plan which is now proposed this object 
will be attained. It is proposed that for every 
vacancy m the civil service four candidates shall 
be named, and the best candidate elected by ex- 
amination We conceive that, under this system, 
the persons sent out will be young men above par — 
young men superior either in talents or in diligence 
to the mass It is said, I know, that exanimations 
in Latm, in Greek and m mathematics are no tests 
of what men will prove to be in life I am perfectly 
aware that they are not infallible tests , but that 
they are tests I confidently mamtam Look at 
every walk of life — at this House — at the other 
House — at the Bar — at the Bench — at the CJhurch 
— and see whether it be not true, that those who 
attam high distmction in the world are generally 
men 'who were distinguished m then: acadermc 
career Indeed, sir, this objection would prove 
far too much even for those who use it It would 
' prove, that there is no use at all m education Why 
should we put boys out of tbeir way ’ Why should 
we force a lad, who would much rather fly a kite or 
trundle a hoop, to learn his Latm Grammar ’ Why 
should we keep a young man to his Thucydides or 
his Laplace, when he would much rather he shoot- 
mg ’ Education would be mere useless torture, if, at 
two or three and twenty, a man who has neglected 
his studies were exactly on a par with a man 
who has appbed himself to them — exactly as likely 
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to perform all tlie offices of public life witb credit to 
himself and with, advantage to society Whether 
the English system of education be good or bad is 
not now the question Perhaps I may thmk that 
too much time is given to the ancient languages 
and to the abstract sciences But what then ? 
Whatever be the languages — whatever be the 
sciences, which it is, m any age or country, the 
fashion to teach, those who become the greatest 
proficients in those languages, and those sciences, 
will generally be the flower of youth — ^the most 
acute — the most mdustrious — the most ambitious 
of honourable distmctions If the Ptolemaic system 
were taught at Cambridge, instead of the New- 
toman, the semor wrangler would nevertheless be 
in general a superior man to the wooden spoon If, 
instead of learmng Greek, we learned the Cherokee, 
the man' who understood the Cherokee best, who 
made the most correct and melodious Cherokee 
verses — who comprehended most accurately the 
efiect of the Cherokee particles — would generally 
be a superior man to him who was destitute of 
these accomphshments If astrology were taught 
at our Umversities, the young men who cast 
nativities best would generally turn out a superior 
man If alchymy were taught, the young man who 
showed most activity m the pursmt of the philo- 
sopher’s stone, would generally turn out a superior 
• man 

I wiU only add one other observation on this 
subject Although I am inchned to think that too 
much attention is paid m the education of English 
gentlemen to the dead languages, I conceive, that 
when you are choosmg young men to fill situations 
for winch the very first and most mdispensable 
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qualification is familiarity with foreign languages. 
It would be difficult to ^d a better test of their 
fitness than them classical acquirements 

Some persons have expressed doubts as to the 
possibility of procurmg fair exammations I am 
quite sure, that no person who has been either at 
Cambridge or at Oxford can entertam such doubts 
I feel, mdeed, that I ought to apologize for even 
noticmg an objection so frivolous 
Next to the openmg of the Chma trade, the 
change most eagerly demanded by the English 
people was, that the restnctions on the admission 
of Europeans to India should be removed In this 
measure, there are undoubtedly very great advan- 
tages The chief advantage is, I think, the im- 
provement which the minds of our native subjects 
may be expected to derive from free intercourse 
with a people far advanced beyond themselves m 
intellectual cultivation I cannot deny, however, 
that the advantages of this great change are 
attended with some danger 

The danger is that the new comers, belongmg to 
the rulmg nation, resemblmg m colour, m language, 
m manner, those who hold supreme mihtary and 
pobtical power, and difiermg m aU these respects 
from the great mass of the population, may con- 
sider themselves as a superior class, and may 
trample on the mdigenous race Hitherto there 
have been strong restramts on Europeans resident ' 
m India Licences were not easily obtamed Those 
residents who were m the service of the Company 
had obvious motives for conductmg themselves 
with propnety If they mcurred the serious dis- 
pleasure of the Government, then hopes of promo- 
tion were bhghted Even those, who were not m 
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the pubhc service, were subject to the formidable 
power which the Government possessed of banish- 
mg them at its pleasure 

The licence of the Government will now no longer 
be necessary to persons who desire to reside in the 
settled provmces of India The power of arbitrary 
deportation is withdrawn Unless, therefore, we 
mean to leave the natives exposed to the tyranny 
and msolence of every profligate adventurer who 
may visit the East, we must place the European 
under the same power which legislates for the 
Hindoo No man loves political freedom more 
than I But a privilege enjoyed by a few mdi- 
viduals m the rmdst of a vast population who do 
not enjoy it, ought not to be called freedom It is 
tyranny In the West Indies I have not the least 
doubt that the existence of the trial by jury and 
of legislative assembbes has tended to make the 
condition of the slaves worse than it would other- 
wise have been Or, to go to India itself for an 
instance, though I fully believe that a mild penal 
code is better than a severe penal code, the worst 
of all systems was surely that of having a mild code 
for the Brahmms, who sprang from the head of the 
Creator, while there was a severe code for the 
Sudras, who sprang from his feet India has 
suffered enough already from the distmction of 
castes, and from the deeply rooted prejudices which 
those distmctions have engendered God forbid 
that we should mflict on her the curse of a new 
caste, that we should send her a new breed of 
Brahmms, authorized to treat all the native 
population as Parias ' 

With a view to the prevention of this evil, we 
propose to give to the supreme Government the 
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power of legislating for Europeans as well as for 
nativOs "We propose ^hat the regulations of the 
Government sliall bind the Kmg’s Court as they 
bind all other Courts, and that registration by the 
judges of the King’s Court shall no longer be neces- 
sary to give validity to those regulations withui the 
towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 

I could scarcely, sir, believe my ears when I 
heard this part of our plan condemned in another 
place I should liavc thought, that it would have 
lieeu received ivith pecuhar favour in that quarter 
where it has met with the most severe condemna- 
tion "^Tiat, at present, is tjie case ’ If the 
Supremo Court and the Government difier on a 
question of jurisdiction, or of legislation withm the 
towns which are the seats of government, there is 
absolutely no umpire but the Imperial Parbament 
The device of puttmg one wild elephant between two 
tame ones was ingcmons , but it may not always 
be practicable Suppose a tame elephant between 
two "Wild ones, or suppose,' that the whole herd 
should run wild together The thing is not 
without example And is it not most nnjnst and 
ridiculous that on one side of a ditch the edict of the 
; Governor-General should have the force of law, aud 
on the other side it should be of no effect unless 
registered by the judges of the Supreme Court ’ 
If the registration be a secimty for good legislation, 
we are bound to give that security to all classes of 
our subjects^ If the registration be not a security 
for good legislation, why requite it ? Why give it 
to a million of them, and withhold it from the other 
nmefcy-nme millions ? Is the system good ’ Ex- 
tend It la it bad ? Abolish it But m the name 
of common sense do not leaye it as it is It is as 
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jibsurd as our old law of sanctuary The system of 
imprisomuent for debt may be good or bad But 
no man in his senses can approve of tlic ancient 
system under v hich a debtor who might be arrested 
in Fleet Street w os safe as soon ns he had scampered 
into Whitefriars Just in the same way, doubts 
may fairly be entertained about the e\pedicucy of 
allowing four or five-persons to make laws for India , 
but to allov them to make laws for all India with- 
out the I\Iahratta ditch, and to c\cept Calcutta, is 
the height of absurdity 

I say, therefore, cither enlarge the pow er of the 
Supreme Court and give it a general veto on laws, 
or enlarge the pow'er of the Government, and make 
its regulations binding on all Courts wuthout dis- 
tinction The former course no person has ven- 
tured to propose To the latter course objections 
have been made, — but objections which to me, I 
must own, seem altogether frivolous It is acknow'- 
ledgcd, that of late years inconvenience has arisen 
from the relation in w'hich the Supreme Court 
stands to the Government But, it is said, that 
Court was originally mstituted for the protection 
of natives against Europeans The wuse course 
would, therefore, be to restore its original character 

Now, sir, the fact is, that the Supreme Court has 
never been so imschievous as durmg the first ten 
years of its powder, or so respectable as it has lately 
been Everybody who knows anything of its early 
history knows, that for a considerable time after 
its mstitution, it was the terror of Bengal, the 
scourge of native informants, the screen of Euro- 
pean dehnquents, a convenient tool of the Govern- 
ment for all pprposes of evd, an insurmountable 
obstacle to the Government in all undertakmgs 
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for the j)ublic good , — that its proceedings ■v\erc 
made u]i of jieilantrj , cruelty, and corruption , — 
that its disputes witli the Gosernment s\crc at one 
time on the point of breaking uj) the s\hole fabric 
of Hocict} , and tiiat a convulsion vas averted 
only by the dcvtcrous jiolic} of Warren Hastmgs, 
who at last bought off the opjiosition of the Chief 
Justice for £8,000 a year It is notorious, that 
while the Supreme Court opposed Hastings m all 
Ins best measures, it was a thorough-going accom- 
jilice in Ins worst — that it took part in the most 
scandalous of those proceedings which fifty jears 
ago roused the indignation of Parliament and of the 
country — that it assisted in the spoliation of the 
princesses of Oude — that it passed sentence of 
death on Nuncomar And this is the Court w Inch we 
arc to restore from its present state of degeneracy 
to Its original punt} This is the protection 
which we arc to gi\c to the natnes against the 
Europeans Sir, so far is it from being true that 
the character of the Supreme Court has deterio- 
rated, that It has perhaps iiuproi cd more than any 
other institution in India But the evil lies deep 
in the nature of the institution itself ' The judges 
ha^e in our time deserved the greatest respect 
Their judgement and integrity have done much to 
mitigate the vices of the system The w orst charge 
that can bo brought against any of them is that 
of pertinacity — disinterested, conscientious perti- 
nacity — in error The real evil is the state of the 

law. You have two supreme powers m India 
There is no arbitrator except a legislature ten 
thousand miles off Such a system is on the face 
of it an absurdity in politics l\Iy wmnder is, not 
that this system has several times been on the 
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point of producing fatal consequences to the peace 
and resources of India, — ^theso, I tlmik, are the 
words in iihich Warren Hastings describes the 
effect of the contest between his Government 
and the judges — but that it has not actually pro- 
duced such consequences The most distuiguished 
members of the Indian Government — the mo^'t 
distinguished judgi^s of the Supreme Court — call 
upon you to reform this system Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles Grey, represent vith equal 
urgency the c\pedicncy of having one single 
paramount council armed vith legislative pover 
The admission of Europenns to Lidia renders it 
absolutely necessary not to delay our decision 
The effect of that admission voiild be to raise a 
hundred questions — to produce u hundred contests 
between the council and the judicature The 
Government vould be paralysed at the piecise 
moment at which all its energy was required 
MTule the two equal powers w ere actmg in opposite 
directions, the whole machine of tlio Stitte would 
stand still The Europeans w ould be uncontrolled , 
the natives Avould be unprotected The conse- 
quences I ivill not pretend to foresee Everything 
beyond is darkness and confusion 
Havmg given to the Government supreme legis- 
lative power w'e next propose to give to it for a 
tune the assistance of a commission for the pur- 
pose of digestmg and reforming the laws of India, 
so that those laws may, as soon as possible, be 
formed into a code Gentlemen, of whom I wish to 
speak with the highest respect, have expressed a 
doubt whether India be at present in a fit state to 
receive a benefit which is not yet enjoyed by this 
free and highly civihzed country Sir, I can allow 
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to tins nrf:uinoni wry little weight ]}C}on(I that 
^\llIcl^ it (Itrnes from tlic jicrRoniil autlionty of 
those \vlio use it For, in the first jilaee, our frcc- 
<lom and our high ( niliration render this improve- 
ment, dosiriible ns it must always be, loss indis- 
pensably neeessarv to us than to our Indian 
sub]e( ts and ih the next jilacc our freedom and 
■civiIi7jition, I fear, render it for more diflicult for 
ns to obtain this benefit for oursches than to 
liestow it on them 

I belic\c that no country ever stood so much in 
need of a code of laws as India, and I believe also 
that there never was a country in which the want 
might so ensil} be supplied I said, that there 
A\erc many jiomts of analog) between the state of 
that eountr) after the fall of the Mogul iiowcr, 
and the state of Europe after the fall of the Koman 
Empire In one resjiect the analogy is \ erj striking 
Ah in Europe then, so in India now, there are 
se\eral stems of law widel\ differing from each 
■other, but co-e\isting and co-equal The indigenous 
population has its ow n law s Each of the successive 
races of conquerors lias brought with it its own 
peculiar junsprudonce the Alussulnian his Koran 
and Its innumerable commentators — the English- 
man Ins statute-book, and his term reports As 
there w ere established in Ital) , at one and the same 
time, the Roman law , the Lombard law , the Ripu- 
anan law, the Bavarian law, and the Salic law, so 
w'c have now in our Eastern empire Hindoo law, 
Mahometan law, Parsec law, English law, per- 
petually mingling w itb each other, and disturbing 
each otlicr , varymg with the person, var}'mg with 
the place In one and tlie same cause the process 
and pleadings are in the fashion of one nation, the 
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judgement is according to the laus of another An 
issue IS evohed according to the rules of West- 
minster, and decided according to those of Benares 
The only Mahometan book in the nature of a code 
IS the Koran , — tlic onl}' Hindoo book the Insti- 
tutes Ever} body n ho knows those books, knows 
that they pro\Mdc for a verj small part of the cases 
which must arise in C.\ er} community All beyond, 
them IS comment and tradition Our regulations 
in civil matters do not define rights , they merely 
cstabhsh remedies If a point of Hindoo law arises, 
the judge calls on the Pundit for an opinion If a 
pomt of ^Mahometan law' arises, the judge applies 
to the Cauzec What the integrit'\ of these fimc- 
tionaries is, we may learn from Sir William Jones 
That emment man declared, that he could not 
answer it to his conscience to decide any jioint of 
law' on the faith of a Hindoo expositor Sir Thomas 
Strange confirms this declaration Even if there 
w'ere no suspicion of corruption on the part of the 
interpreters of the law', the science which they 
profess IS in such a state of confusion that no 
rehance can be placed on their answers Sir 
Francis Macnaghten tells us, that it is a delusion 
to fancy that there is any know'ii and fixed law 
under w'hich the Hindoo people live , that texts 
may be produced on any side of any question , 
that expositors equal m authority perpetually 
contradict each other , that the obsolete law' is 
perpetually conioimded with the law' actually m 
force, and that the first lesson to be impressed on a 
functionary w'ho has to admmister Hmdoo law is, 
that it 16 vam to thmk of extracting certamty from 
the books of the jurists The consequence is, 
that m practice the decisions of the tribunals are 
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altogether arbitrary. What is administered is not 
law, but a kmd of rude and capncious equity I 
asked an able and excellent judge lately returned 
from India how one of our Zillah Courts would 
decide several legal questions of great importance — 
questions not mvolving considerations of religion 
or of caste — ^mere questions of commercial law 
He told me, that it was a mere lottery He knew 
how he should himseU decide them But he knew 
nothing more I asked a most distmguished cml 
servant of the Company, with reference to the 
clause m this act abobsiung slavery, whether at 
present, if a dancmg girl ran away from her master, 
the judge would force her to go back ‘ Some 
judges he said, ‘ send a girl back , others set her 
at liberty The whole is a mere matter of temper 
of the individual judge ’ 

Even m this country, we have had complamts of 
judge-made law , even m this country, where the 
standard of morabty is higher than m almost any 
other part of the world — ^where, dunng several 
generations not one depository of our legal tradi- 
tions has mourred the suspicion of personal 
corruption — where there are popular institutions 
— ^where every decision is watched by a shrewd 
and learned audience — ^where there is an mtelhgent 
and observant pubhc — where every remarkable 
case IS fully reported m a hundred newspapers — ■ 
where, m short, there is everythmg which can- 
mitigate the evds of such a system But judge- 
made law, where there is an absolute government 
and a lax morahty — where there is no bar and no 
public — ^18 a curse and a scandal not to be endured 
It is time that the magistrate should know what 
law he is to admmister — ^tbat the subject should 
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know under what law he is to live We do not 
mean that all the people of India should live under 
the same law far from it there is not a word m 
the Bill — there 'ssas not a ■aord in my right hon 
friend’s speech — susceptible of such an interpreta- 
tion We know how desirable that object is , but 
we also know that it is unattainable We know 
that respect must l?o paid to feelings generated by 
difEereuces of religion, of nation, and of caste 
Much, I am persuaded, may be done to assimilate 
the different systems of law without bounding 
those feelings But, whether we assimilate those 
systems or not, let us ascertain them, let us digest 
them We propose no rash innovation , we w’lsh 
to give no shock to the prejudices of any part of 
our subjects Our principle is simply this — 
uniformity where you can have it — diversity 
where you must have it — but m all cases certainty 
As I believe that India stands more in need of a 
code than any other country m the w'orld, I believe 
also that there is no country on which that great 
benefit can more easily be conferred A code is 
almost the only blessmg — perhaps it is the only 
blessmg which absolute governments are better 
fitted to confer on a nation than popular govern- 
ments The work of digesting a vast and artificial 
system of unwTitten jurisprudence, is far more 
easily performed, and far better performed by few 
mmds than by many — by a Napoleon than by a 
Chamber of Deputies and a Chamber of Peers — ^by 
a government hke that of Prussia or Denmark, 
than by a government like that of England A 
qmet knot of two or three veteran jurists is an 
infimtely better machinery for such a purpose than 
a large popular assembly divided, as such assemblies 
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almostnlw a} s are, into nd verse factions This scema 
to mo, therefore, to he precisely that point of time 
at vliich the adinntagcs of a comjiletc ^\nttcn 
code of Inu s may moat casil}' he conferred on India 
It is a work vfneh caimot he veil performed in an 
age of harhansm — vhicli cannot without great 
difHculty he performed in an age of freedom It is 
the vork iihich especially belongs to a government 
like that of India — to an enlightened and paternal 
dcsjiotisin 

I have detained the House so long, sir, that I will 
defer uhnt 1 had to say on some parts of this 
measure — important parts, indeed, but far less 
important, ns I think, than those to vluch 1 have 
ad%crtcd, till ve arc in committee There is, how- 
ever, one part of the Bill on which, after vhat has 
rccontl} passed elsewhere, I feel myself irresistibly 
impelled to say a few words I allude to that 
wise, that bcne\olent, that noble clause, which 
enacts that no native of our Indian empire shall, 
by' reason of his colour, his descent, or Ins religion, 
he incapahlc of holding office At the risk of being 
called by that nickname which is regarded as the 
most approhnous of all nicknames, by men of 
selfish hearts and contracted minds — at the risk 
of being called n philosopher — I must say that, to 
the last day of my life, 1 shall be proud of hainng 
been one of those who assisted in the frammg of the 
Bill whicli contains that clause We are told that 
the time can never come when the natives of India 
can be admitted to high civil and mihtary office 
We arc told that tins is the condition on which 
we hold our power We are told, that we are 
bound to confer on our subjects — every benefit 
which they are capable of enjoying , — no — ^which 
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It !*> in our pnwi r (o lonfor on tln-m - -no — but 
ubnb wo fan (’onfcr on tin in without Im^'inl to 
our own (ionnnation AfjmW't tint projio'-ition 
I «;nKMnnlv ])rotoKl sih iin oii‘-i''i<'nt iliKo wilJi •'Onnt! 
pnhct and ^ounIl nnirdit\ 

Tin' (Ip'-tinii'^' of (Uir linlinn oinjuri* aro toxorod 
xvitli tliirlv dnrKno'-'' It i^ flilln ult to form mix 
conjf'cturc n*> to t!u* fato n >'cr\( d for a *-11110 whuli 
rc‘'finbh>s no otlicr in liiFlfirx, and v Im )i forms b_\ 
itsi'if a spjtaraif <.! i*'S fif jiolitual jilipnonn na Tin* 
lows wliioli rofnilato its jirowth and its d(ia\ an* 
still unknown to n*- It max bi* that tin* publn 
mind of Ituliii max expand iindiT our sxstnin till 
it has outgrown that sxstPin , tint bj goo<lgox<rn* 
rnont We nm> edticatn our subjects into i lapacUx 
for bcttf'r goxornmeiit, that, haxing bi i oino in- 
structed in Euro}H''»n knowledge, tln'X n\*ix, in 
some futun* age, demand ihiropean institutions 
Whether such a tlax xxill excr conn* I know not 
But nex’cr will I attenipf to nxerl or to retard it 
Wlienexor it tomes, it xxill In* the jiroinlest dn) in 
English history To haxe found a great jieople 
sunk in the lowest depths of slaxerx and snper- 
Rtition, to hax'c so ruled them as to haxe made 
them desirous and capable of all the pnxilcgos of 
citircns xxould indeed bo n title to glor> all our 
own The sceptre may jmss nwaj from ns Un- 
foreseen aceidents inav derange our most profound 
schemes of polity Victory may lie inconstant to 
our arms But there arc triumphs xxlnch are 
folloxx cd by no reverses There is an emiurc e\cin jit 
from all natural causes of decay Those truimplis 
arc the pacific tnuinplis of reason o\*er barbarism , 
that empire is the imperishable empire of our arts 
and our morals, our literature and our laxxs 

K J 
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in Provided nlvajs, nnd be ifc enacted, tbit 
from and after the said twenty-second day of 
April one thousand eight Imndrcd and thirty-four 
the cvclusuc right of trading v.nth the Dominions 
of the Emperor of China, and of trading in 
continued to tlic said Company by the said Act 
of the fifty-third jenr of King George the Third, 
shall cease 

IV And be it enacted, that tlic said Company 
shall, vith all convenient speed after the said 
twenty-second day of Apnl one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty -four, close their commercial 
business, nnd make sale of all their merchandize 
nnd effects at home and abroad, distinguished in 
their account books as commercial assets, and all 
t heir w archousos, lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
and property whatsoever which may not be 
retained for tlic purposes of the Government of the 
said territories, and get in all debts duo to them on 
account of tlic commercial branch of their afiairs, 
and reduce their commercial establishments as the 
same shall become unnecessary, and discontinue 
and abstain from all commercial business which 
shall not be incident to the closmg of their actual 
concerns, and to the conversion into money of the 
property hereinbefore directed to be sold, or which 
shall not be earned on for the purposes of the said 
Government 

XXXIX And be it enacted, that the super- 
’ 53 Goo 3, c ]55 
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mtcndcnco, dirorlioii and control of the whole 
on il and nnli(ar\ Go\crnniont of all Iho said 
tcrntoncs and rf\omiPs in India vlmll be and 1 = 
hcrcliy mvoated in a Go\ crnor-Gcnernl and 
Counccllora, to be 5t^h‘d * Tlic Go\crnor General 
of India in Connril ’ 

XI/ And be if, onneted. that there ahnll be four 
ordinary mcmber‘'*of llie ^nld Council, three of 
whom ahnll from tune to time be appointed In the 
paid Court of Directors from amonpfit. auch jicrpon*’ 
ns shall be or shall have been ser\ants of the said 
Comjian} , and cadi of tlie said three orflinniw 
members of Council shall at the time of Ins appoint* 
menl ha^c been in the serMcc of the said Company 
for at least fen aenrs, and if be sball be in the 
militarj’ service of the said C-ompain, lie sball not 
during Ins oonl inuance m ofiice ns a m«*mber of Coun- 
cil liold an} mllltQr^ command, or be omploaed 
in actual mlllta^^ dufie,s, niid flint, the fourth 
ordinary member of CV)uncil shall from tunc to 
tune be appointed from amongst persons who slinll 
not lie sera ants of the said Comjinny bj the smd 
Court of Directors, subject to the approbation of 
Ills Majesty, to be signified m writing by liis 
royal Sign Jlnminl, countersigned bj the JVcsidcnt 
of the said Board , ^ provided that such Inst- 
mcniioncd Jlcmber of Council shall not be entitled 
to sit or vote in the said Council except at meetings 
thereof for making laws and regulations , and it 
shall be lawful for the said Court of Directors 
to njipoint the Commander-in-Chief of the Com- 
pany’s forces in India, and if there shall be no 
such Commnndcr-in-Cliief, or tlic offices of sucli 
Commander-in-Chief and of Governor-General of 

’ TJiat 18 , the Board of Control , bco nbove, pp 00, 97 
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India shall he vested in the same person, then the 
Commander-In-Chief of the forces on the Bengal 
establishment, to be an extraordmary member of 
the said Council, and such extraordmary member 
of Council shall have rank and precedence at the 
Council Board, next after the Governor-General 

XLI And be it enacted, that the person who 
shall be Governor-General of ‘the Presidency of 
Fort WiUiam m Bengal on the twenty-second day 
of April one thousand eight himdred and thirty 
four shall be the first Governor-General of India 
under this act, and such persons as shall he members 
of Council of the same Presidency on that day shall 
be respectively members of the Council constituted 
by this Act 

XLII And be it enacted, that all vacancies 
happenmg m the office of Governor-General of 
India shall from time to time be filled up by the 
said Court of Directors, 8 ub 3 ect to the approbation 
of His Majesty, to be sigmfied m writmg by his 
royal Sign Manual, countersigned by the President 
of the said Board 

' XLIII And be it enacted, that the said 
Governor-General m Council shall have power to 
make laws and regulations for repealmg, amendmg, 
or altering any laws or regulations whatever now 
m force or hereafter to be m force in the said terri- 
tories or any part thereof, and to make laws and 
regulations for aU persons, whether British or 
native, foreigners or others, and for all courts of 
justice, whether estabbshed by His Majesty’s 
charters or otherivise, and the jurisdictions thereof, 
and for all places and thmgs whatsoever withm 
and throughout the whole and every part of the 
said territories, and for all servants of the said 
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Company witlim the dominions of princes and 
states in alliance ivith the said Company , save 
and except that the said Governor-General m 
Council shall not have the power of making any 
laws or regulations vhicli shall m any way repeal, 
vary, suspend, or affect any of the provisions of 
this act, or an)’- of the provisions of the acts for 
pumshmg mutiny* and desertion of officers and 
soldiers, whether in the scriuce of His Majesty or 
the said Company, or any provisions of any act 
hereafter to be passed in anywise affecting the said 
Company or the said territories or the inhabitants 
thereof, or any laws or regulations which shall in 
any vay affect any prerogative of the Crown, or 
the authority of Parliament, or the constitution or 
rights of the said Company, or any part of the 
unwritten laws or constitution of tlie United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland whereon 
may depend in any degree the allegiance of any 
person to the Crown of the United Kingdom, or 
the sovereignty or domimon of the said Crown 
over any part of the said territories 

LI Provided always, and bo it enacted, that 
nothing herein contamed shall extend to affect in 
any way the right of Parliament to make laws for 
the said territories and for all the mhabitants 
thereof , and it is expressly declared that a fuU, 
complete, and constantly existmg right and 
power 18 mtended to be reserved to Parhament to 
control, supersede, or prevent all proceedmgs and 
acts whatsoever of the said Governor-General m 
Council, and to repeal and alter at any tune any 
law or regulation whatsoever made by the said 
Governor-General m Council, and in all respects to 
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legislate for fcbo said tcrntones and all the inhabi- 
tants thereof in as full and ample a manner as if 
this Act had not been passed , and the better to 
enable Parliament to exercise at all times such 
right and power, nil laws and regulations made by 
the said Governor-General in Council shall be 
transmitted to England, and laid before both 
Houses of Parliament, m the name manner as is 
now by law provided concerning the rules and 
regulations made by the several governments in 
India. 

Lll And be it enacted, that all enactments, 
provisions, matters, and thmgs relating to the 
Governor-General of Fort William m Bengal m 
Council and the Governor-General of Fort William 
m Bengal alone, respectively, m any other act or 
nets contained, so far as the same are now' m force, 
and not repealed by or repugnant to the provisions 
of this act, shall continue and be in force and be 
applicable to the Governor-General of India in 
Council, and to the Governor-General of India 
alone, respectively 

LIII And whereas it is expedient that, subject 
to such special arrangements as local circumstances 
may reqmrc, a general system of judicial establish- 
ments and police, to which all persons whatsoever, 
as WfcU Europeans as natives, may be subject, 
should be established in the said territories at an 
early penod, and that such laws as may be appbe- 
able in common to all classes of the inhabitants of 
the said territories, due regard bemg had to the 
rights, feelings, and peculiar usages of the people, 
should be enacted, and that all law's and customs 
having the force of law within the same temtories 
should be aseextamed and consolidated, and as 
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occasion may require amended , be it therefore 
enacted, tint the •'iid Go\ornor-Gcncral of India 
m Council shall, as soon ns coiuenicnth may be 
nfterthc pas-.mgof thi‘'nt(,issuc ncommi'*sion,nnd 
from time to lime comimssions, to such jiorsoiis as 
the said Court of Directors, witli the approbation of 
the said Board of Commi'.sioncrs, shall rocommciid 
for that j)urposc,^and to sucli other persons, if 
nccc'^sary, as the said Goxernor General m Council 
shall think fit, all such jiersons, not exceeding in 
the whole at anv one time fne in number, and to 
be staled ‘the Indian Law Commissioners’, with 
all such powers ns shall be neiessnr} for the 
purposes liertinaflcr mentioned , and the spid 
CommissioncrB shall fulh inquire into the jurisdic- 
tion, powers, and rules of the existing Courts of 
Justice and police establishments m the said 
territories, ami all existing forms of judicial proce- 
dure, and into the nature and operation of all law, 
whether end or criminal, written or custoinarv, 
prc\ ailing and in force in ain I>art of the said 
territories, and whereto any inhabitants of the 
said territories, whether Eurojienns or others, are 
now subject and the aaid Commissioners shall 
from time to time make reports, in which they 
shall fully set forth the result of their said inquiries, 
and shall from time to time suggest such altera- 
tions as may in their opinion be beneficially made 
in the said Courts of Justice and police establLsh- 
ments, forms of judicial procedure and laws, due 
regard being had to the distinction of castes, 
ddlcrencc of religion, and the manners and opinions 
prevailing among different races and in different 
parts of the said territories 
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LXXXI And be it enacted, that it sball be 
lawful for any natural-born subjects of His Majesty 
to proceed by sea to any port or place having a 
Custom-bouse estabbshinent witbin the said 
territories, and to reside thereat, or to proceed to 
and reside in or pass through any part of such of 
the said territories as were under the Government 
of the said Company on the fcfst day of January 
one thousand eight hundred, and m any part of 
the countries ceded by the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
of the Province of Cuttack, and of the settlements 
of Smgapore and Malacca, without any licence 
whatever , provided that all subjects of Bbs 
Majesty not natives of the said territories shall, on 
their arrival m any part of the said temtones 
from any port or place not withm the said terri- 
tories, make known m writmg their names, places 
of destmation, and objects of pursmt m India, to 
the chief officer of the Customs or other officer 
authorized for that purpose at such port or place 
as aforesaid 

LXXXV And whereas the removal of restric- 
tions on the mtercourse of Europeans with the said 
temtones will render it necessary to provide 
against any mischief or dangers that may arise 
therefrom, be it therefore enacted, that the said 
Governor-General m Council shall and he is hereby 
required, by law or regulations, to provide with 
all convenient speed for the protection of the 
natives of the said temtones from msult and 
outrage in their persons, rebgions, or opmions 

LXXXVII And be it enacted, that no native 
of the said temtones, nor any natural-born 
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subject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by 
reason only of his rebgion* place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding 
any place, or employment under the said Company 

CHI And whereas it is exjiedient to provide 
for the due quahfications of persons to be employed 
in the Civil Servicq of the said Company m the said 
territories, be it therefore enacted, that the said 
Governor-General of India m Council shall as soon 
as may be after the first day of January m every 
year, make and transmit to the said Court of 
Directors a prospective estimate of the number of 
persons, who m the opmion of the said Governor- 
General m Council, wiU be necessary, m addition 
to those already m India or likely to return 
from Europe, to supply the expected vacancies in 
the civil estabbshments of the respective govern- 
ments m India m such one of the subsequent years 
as shall be fixed m the rules and regulations herem- 
after mentioned , and it shaU be lawful for the 
said Board of Commissioners to reduce such 
estimate, so that the reasons for such reduction be 
given to the said Court of Directors , and m the 
month of June m every year, if the said estimate 
shall have been then received by the said Board, 
and if not, then withm one month after such 
estimate shall have been received, the said Board 
of Commissioners shall certify to the said Court of 
Directors what number of persons shall be nomi- 
nated as candidates for admission, and what number 
of students shall be admitted to the College of the 
said Company at Haileybury m the then current 
year, but so that at least four such candidates, no 
one of whom shall be under the age of seventeen 
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or above tbo age of twenty years, be nominated, 
and no more than one student admitted for every 
Bucb expected vacancy m tbe said civil establish- 
ments, accordmg to such estimate or reduced 
estimate as aforesaid , and it shall be lawful for 
the said Court of Directors to nommate such a 
number of candidates for admission to the said 
College as shall be mentioned m the Certificate of 
the said Board , and if the said Court of Directors 
shall not withm one month after the receipt of such 
Certificate nommate the whole number mentioned 
therem, it shall be lawful for the said Board of 
Commissioners to nominate so many as shall be 
necessary to supply the deficiency 

CV And be it enacted, that the said Candidates 
for admission to the said College shall be subjected 
to an exammation in such branches of knowledge 
and by such exammers as the said Board shall 
direct, and shall be classed m a list to be prepared 
by the exammers, and the Candidates whose names 
shall stand highest m such list shall be admitted 
by the said Court as students m the said College 
until the number to be admitted for that year, 
accordmg to the Certificate of the said Board, be 
supplied 

22. Szr Charles Napier on the Occupatim of 
Scinde, 17 October 1S12 

1 It is not for me to consider how we came to 
occupy Semde, but to consider the subject as it 
now stands, viz we are here by right of treaties ^ 
entered into by the Ameers, and, therefore we 
stand I on the same footing with themselves, for 
In 1832 and 1830 
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nglita held under a treaty aie as sacred as the 
right which sanctions that treaty. 

2 There does not appear any public protest 
registered by the Ameers against the treaties 
They must, therefore, be considered as the free 
expressions of the will of the contracting parties 
Such then is the relative position of the British 
Government and the Ameers of Scmde at this time 

3 The English occupy Shikarpoie, Bukkur, 
Sukkur, and Kurachee, by treaties, which, if 
ngidly adhered to by the imeers, would render 
these princes more rich and powerful, and their 
subjects more happy, than they are now 

4 If sticklers for abstract rights mamtam — as no 
doubt they will — that to prevent a man from 
domg nuschief is to enslave him, then it nught be 
called hard to enforce a rigid observance of these 
treaties , but this is not the case The evident 
object of these treaties is to favour our Indian 
interests, by the abolition of barbansm, by 
amehorating the condition of society, and by 
obliging the Ameers to do, in compliance with 
treaties, that which honourable and civilized 
rulers would do of their own accord It is very 
necessary to keep this fact in view, because, 
although the desire to do good would not sanction a 
breach of treaty on our part, it does sanction our 
exacting a ngid adherence to the treaties on the 
part of the Ameers , and the moie so, that their 
attempt to break such treaties, evinces the bai- 
bansm of those pnnces, their total want of feehng 
for their subjects, and their own unfitness to 
govern a coimtry These things must be always 
kept before the mmd, or what I am about to say 
will appear unjust, which is not the case 
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6 By treaty, tlie time for whicli we^may occupy 
oui pi cscnt camps is unlimited , but there is such 
Iiostility to us on the part of the Ameers — such a 
hal.red to tlie treaties — ^suclv a resolution to break 
them m every way , there is, among their people, 
such a growing attachment to tlie British rule, that 
putting these facts together, the question arises, 
whether vc should abandoin the interests of 
liumnmty, and tliose of tlie British Government 
(foi in this case tlicy are one), and at once evacuate 
Sciiide , 01 , shall we take advantage of existing 
treaties and maintain our camps pennanently ? 

6 If we evacuate tins country, future events 
ivill inevitabh'’ bung us back to the banks of the 
Indus 

7 If we icmain, om camps will soon be filled 
with the subjects of the Ameers, flying from their 
oppression These camps ivill thus quickly grow 
into towns, and the people mthin will carry on a 
transit trade along the Indus, to the exclusion of 
the subjects of the Ameers vuthout Among the 
latter, misery and poverty will sojourn , for the 
exactions of the Ameers will,' in a great measure 
destroy both commerce and agriculture among 
then people Snch appears to be tbe probable 
result, if we adhere ngidly to the Treaty, and 

, permanently occupy our camps 

8 This produces another question, viz. is it 
possible that such a state of things can long 
continue ? A Government hated hy its subjects, 
despotic, hostile alike to the interests of the Engbsh 
and of its own* people , a Government of low 
intngue, and, above all so constituted that it must, 
in a few years, fall to pieces by the vice of its own 
construction , will such a government, I ask, not 
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maintain an incessant petty liostility against us ? 
Will it not incessantly commit breaches of treaties 
— those treaties by which alone we have any right 
to remain in this countr)-, and therefore must 
rigidly uphold ? I conceive that such a state of 
political relations could not last, and that the moie 
powerful government would at no very distant 
period swallow up*the weaker 

9 If this reasoning be correct, w'oiild it not be 
better to come to the results at once ’ I think it 
would be better if it can be done with honesty 
Let me first consider liow^ w^e might go to wmik 
m a matter so critical, and wdicther the facts, to 
which I called your attention in a former part 
of these obseivations, will bear me out in what 
I propose 

10 Several Ameers have broken the Treaty in 
the various instances stated in the accompanying 
‘ Return of Complaints ’ against them I have 
maintained that w^e want only a fan pretext to 
coerce the Ameers, and I think the vanous acts 
recorded in the return give abundant reason to 
take Kurachee, Sukkur, Bukkui, Shikarpore, and 
Subzulkote, for oui own , obliging the Ameers to 
leave a trackway along both banks of the Indus, 
and stipulate for a supply of wood , but at the 
same tune, reimtting all tribute, and arrears of 
tribute, in favour of those Ameers whose conduct 
has been correct , and, finally, enter into a fresh 
treaty with one of these Princes alone as chief, and 
answerable for the others 

11 I cannot think that such a procedure would 
be either dishonourable, or harsh I am sure it 
would be humane The refractory Ameers break 
the Treaty for the gratification of then avaricious 
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dispositions, and we punisli that breach I can 
perceive no injustice in such proceeding 

12 If it be determined to keep possession , of 
Sukkur and Bukkur, I do not think it would be 
politic to give up Shikatpore , my reasons for this 
opimon are as follows The town of Sukkur 
stands on an elbow of the Indus, which surrounds 
the town on two sides , on the ether two, at about 
four miles distance, it is closed in by a large jungle, 
through which passes the road to Shikarpore where 
the jungle fimshes Now, if we evacuate Shikar- 
pore, the robber tribes will descend from the hills, 
and establish themselves in this jungle, so that 
Sukkur wdl be blockaded , and no one be able to 
move beyond the chain of sentnes, without being 
murdered To clear this jungle with infantry 
would be impossible , the robbers would retreat 
before the advancing troops and, when the latter 
retired again, the former would again occupy the 
position in the jungle But, if we occupy Shi- 
karpore, a body of cavalry stationed there would 
spread along the outskirt of the jungle, while 
infantry would (by concert) push through the wood 
from Sukkur The robbers, thus out ofi from their 
hills, would receive such a temble pumshment, as 
to deter any other tnbe from trying the same 
experiment 

13 In a commercial point, I consider Shikar- 
pore to be of considerable importance It forms 
a depot for the reception of goods from the north 
and west, with which coimtnes it has long possessed 
channels of commumcation , circumstances of an 
adverse nature may for a while interrupt these, 
but under a firm protecting Government, they 
would soon be again opened out, and from Shikar- 
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poie goods •\\ould be sent to Suklair, there to be 
shipped on llic Indus, and would also be passed by 
land to Larkhana, and thence on to Kurachee 
These seem foimerl}’’ to have been the great lines 
of trade. They are geographically and naturally 
so, and will, therefore, quickly revive But if 
Shikaiqiore be left to the mercy of the surrounding 
gangs of freebooters, commerce cannot thrive, 
nor, without Shikarpore be strongly guarded, can 
it pass through the jungle to Siikkur Tliese two 
towns are so placed as naturally to support each 
other in commerce 

14 In a political light Shikaniore has the 
advantage of being chiefly inhabited by a Hindoo 
population, tolerated for ages by the Mussulmans, 
and, consequently, forming a pacific link of inter- 
course betv een us and the nations north and west , 
through Shikaipore, these Hindoos ^vlll be the 
means of giadually filtering the stream of commerce 
and social inteicourse between the Mahomedans 
and ourselves, and, in time, unite those who will 
not abruptly amalgamate Shikarpore contains 
man)' rich banking houses, which is a suie evidence 
of its being a central point of communication 
between the surrounding countnes, and, con- 
sequently, one where the British Government 
would learn what was going on in Asia The 
money market is, generally speaking, the best 
political barometer 

16 The robber tribes in this neighbourhood 
have kept down this town in despite of its natural 
and acquired advantages , in fact, the lobbei is 
everywhere the master Therefore all around is 
barbarous, and barbarous must continue to be, 
till civilization giadually encroaches upon these 
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lawless people , and, I tlunk, Slukarpore is 
precisely one of those grand positions that ought 
to be seized upon for that purpose I have, there- 
fore, directed Major-General England not to 
evacuate this town till further instructions are 
received from the Governor-General 

16 I shall keep this memorandum till the amval 
of Major Outram, and will request of him to peruse 
it, that he may give his opimon upon the view 
which I have taken , an opimon, which his ex- 
perience of these countries, his abilities, and the 
mgh situation m which he has been placed by the 
Governor-General, all render very important If 
Major Outram concurs m the opimons which I have 
ventured to express, they will be strengthened, if 
uot, the Governor-General will be made acquamted 
with the objections of one possessing great local 
'knowledge 

17 I have drawn up this memorandum entirely 
on my own consideration of the subject , but since 
Major Outram’s arrival, which took place when I 
fimshed the last paragraph, he has given me every 
possible assistance He concurs m aU I have said 
in the foregoing paragraphs, but, at the same time, 
he has added much to my local knowledge, and in 
justice to the Ameers, I must, with this mcrease of 
information, enlarge upon what I have stated 
The Ameers say, that they did not imderstand 
Article XI of the treaty with Hyderabad to 
prohibit the levying of tolls on their own subjects 
It seems that they urge, m proof of their nois- 
conception, that they resisted the signmg the 
Treaty, because of other Articles, less important, 
yet never objected to Article XI, because they 
relied upon Article V This may be, and I would 
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willingly, if possible, suppose tkat they leally did 
conceive that the Tieaty gave them the right of 
levying tolls on their own subjects , but my answer 
IS, that they have attempted to le\'3^ tolls on the 
boats of the Khan of Bhawulpoie, which the 
Tieaty assiuedly does not give them any right to 
do and they have even fired into the boats of 
merchants from that place The Treaty could not 
be misconstrued on these points, and, theiefore, I 
do not believe that they misconstrued the terms of 
the Treaty, but broke Article XI purposely The 
Tieaty has also been broken by treasonable 
correspondence, and other vexatious acts, as set 
forth m the accompanying return 

18 Now, what will be the punishment which I 
propose to inflict for their misconduct, amount to ? 
Injury to their family ? No * Injury to then 
subjects? No* To what then? To the i eduction 
of their teintory by four places , two of which 
(Sukkur and Buldcur) are barred spots, yielding no 
revenue , and the other two (Kurachee and Shikai- 
pore) towns that their tyranny has nearly luined, 
and foi one of which, Shikai-poie, we have nego- 
tiations pending, yet to obtain these places in 
seignorage, it is proposed to remit all tribute in 
arrear, and, for the future, withdraw oui resident 
from Hyderabad, ensure the amelioration of the 
impovenshed state, in which their subjects now 
langmsh, and, in time add to the power and 
wealth of the Ameers themselves, by opemng the 
commerce of the river 

19 To their selfish feelmgs and avance,and love 
of hunting, are such great general interests to be 
sacrificed ? I think not , the real interests of the 
Ameers themselves demand that their puenle 
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pursuits and blind avaricious proceedings should 
be subjected to a wholesale control, which their 
breaches of treaties, and our power, give us, at this 
moment, a lawful nght to exercise, and the means 
of peaceably enforcing If any civilized man were 
asked the question, ‘ were you the ruler of Scinde, 
what would you do ? ’ his answer would be ‘ I 
would abolish the tolls upon 'the rivers, make 
Kurachee a free port, protect Shikarpore from 
robbers, make Sukkur a mart for trade on the 
Indus I would make a track- way along its banks , 

I would get steam-boats ’ Yet all this is what the 
Ameers dread 

20. They have broken treaties, they have given 
a pretext, end I have a full conviction (perhaps 
erroneously) that what I propose is just and 
humane ‘ I will go further, and say that, as 
Nusseer Khan of Hyderabad has openly broken the 
Treaty, if the Governor-General chooses to pumsh 
him, he noight justly seize the district of Subzul- 
kote, and give it to the Khan of Bhawulpore, as I 
have understood there was some mtention of doing ' 
The second point to which Major Outram 
has drawn my attention is a very strong one He 
teUs me that the tribes on the nver above that part 
possessed by the Ameers of Scinde, do levy tolls, 
and that there is no treaty or public document 
forthcoming, in virtue of which we can call upon 
the Ameers, of even Upper Scmde, not to levy tolls 
upon their own subjects It is therefore evident, 
that to call upon the Ameers of Hyderabad to 
desist from levying tolls, and to allow the tnbes 
above them on the nver to do so, would be imjust , 
that is to say, it would be unjust to allow the 
others to levy tolls, but not unjust to prevent the 
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Ajneers fiom doing so The answer to the argu- 
ment ‘ That tolls are levied on the Northei n 
Indus ’ IS ]ust this we should say to these 
northern tribes, ' "We have with great trouble 
secured to your boats a free passage on the river 
through Scmde , we are resolved to open the 
commerce of this great highway of nations , and 
you, who all receive benefit, must join in this great 
measure for the good of all, and to the loss of 
none. Therefore, to excuse the Ameers upon the 
ground that others are not equally coerced, is 
answered by coercing the others 

22 Having thus given the best view that I can 
take of this intiicate subject, I shall accompany 
this report by vanous documents, among which 
there is one giving a kind of return, if I may so call 
it, of the accusations against the Ameers, upon 
which accusations, relative to which I have read 
every paper, I have founded my opinion of their 
conduct, and, by rcfenmg to this return, it will 
be seen whether I have justly estimated the com- 
plaints made against them by the Political Agents 

23 I have also added the documents verifying 
each transaction I have also begged of Major 
Outram to give me a memorandum of the state in 
which the Treaty with the Ameers, for the purchase 
of Shikarpore, remams, as it has been in abeyance 
since last year Prom this memorandum it would 
appear, that in addition to the great advantages 
to Sukkm, which would attend the occupation of 
Shikarpore, this district would be a veiy valuable 
acquisition, in pomt of revenue, in time , and 
could with the aid of Kurrachee, meet the expense 
of guarding our newly acquired towns on the banks 
of the Indus. 
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24 Should it hereafter be deemed proper to 
make the proposed arrangements with the Ameers, 
so as to pumsh those who have broken the treaty, 
the details -of such arrangements can be easily 
made The transfer of tribute due would ade- 
quately repay whatever portions of the districts in 
question belong to the Ameers, whose conduct had 
been loyal, when compared with that of the others 

23 The Earl of Dalhousie, 28 Febi nary 1856 

2 When I sailed from England in the winter of 
1847, to assume the Government of India, there 
prevailed universal conviction among public men 
at home that permanent peace had at length 
been secured m the East Before the s umm er 
came, we were already involved in the second 
Sikh war. 

That we were so, was due to no precipitation or 
fault of ours The murder of the British officers 
at Mooltan, and the open rebellion of the Dewan 
Moolra], were not made pretext for quarrel With 
the Government of Lahore On the contrary, the 
offence of the Dewan Moolraj was sedulously 
distmguished from national wrong The Sikhs 
themselves were called upon to pumsh Moolra] as 
a rebel against their own sovereign, and to exact 

paration for the British Government, whose 
protection they had previously invoked 

But when it was seen that the spirit of the whole 
Sikh people was inflamed by the bitterest animosity 
against us , when chief after chief deserted our 
cause, untd nearly their whole army, led by sirdars 
who had signed the treaties, and by members of 
the Couneil of Regency itself, was openly arrayed 
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against us , when, above all, it was seen that the 
Sikhs, in their eagerness for our destruction, had 
oven combined m unnatural alliance with Dost 
Mahomed Klian and his Mahomedan tribes , it 
became manifest that there was no alternative left 
The question for us was no longer one of policy or 
of expediency, but one of national safety 

Accordingly, the government put forth its power 
After a prolonged campaign, and a straggle severe 
and anxious, the Sikhs were utterly defeated and 
subdued , the Afghans were driven with ignominy 
through the mountains, and tlie Punjab became 
a British province 

3 When little more than two years had passed, 
the Government of India again was suddenly 
engaged m hostilities with Burmah 
Certam British raiders in the port of Rangoon 
had been subjected to gross outrage by tlie officers 
of the King of Ava, in direct violation of the treaty 
of Yandaboo 

Holdmg to the wisdom of Lord Wcllesley^s 
maxim, that an msult offered to the British flag ak 
the mouth of the Ganges should be resented as 
promptly and as fully as an insult offered at the 
mouth of the Thames, I should, under any cir- 
cumstances, have regarded it as sound policy to 
exact reparation for iVTong done to British subjects 
from any native state But our relations with the 
Burmese Court, and the policy it had long pursued' 
towards us, imposed upon the Government of 
India, at the time to which I refer, the absolute 
necessity of exacting from it reparation for the' 
systematic violation of treaty, of which British) 
traders had now made formal complamt 

Of all the Eastern nations with which the Govern- 
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ment of India lias liad to do, tlie Burmese were the 
most arrogant and overbearing 

Durmg the years smce the treaty with them had 
been concluded, they had treated it with disregard, 
and had been allowed to disregard it with impumty 
They had been permitted to worry away our 
envoys by petty annoyances from their court , 
and their insolence had even been tolerated, when 
at last they vexed our Commercial Agent at 
Rangoon mto silent departure from their port 
Inflated by such mdirect concessions as these, the 
Burmans had assumed agam the tone they used 
before the war of 1826 On more than one occasion 
they had threatened recommencement of hostilities 
against us, and always at the most imtoward time 

However contemptible the Burman race may 
seem to critics in Europe, they have ever been 
regarded m the East as forimdable in the extreme 
Only five and twenty years before, the news of 
their march towards Chittagong had raised a pamc 
in the bazaars of Calcutta itself , and even m the 
late war a rumour of their supposed approach 
spread consternation m the British districts of 
Assam and Arracan 

If deliberate and gross wrong should be tamely 
borne from such a people as this, without vmdica- 
tion of our rights or exaction of reparation for the 
wrong — ^whether the motive of our maction were 
desire of peace or contempt for the Burman power 
— ^it was felt that the policy would be full of danger 
For the Government of India could never, con- 
sistently with its own safety, perrmt itself to stand 
for a single day m an attitude of inferiority towards 
a native power, and least of all towards the Court 
of Ava 
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Every effort was made to obtain reparation by 
friendly means Tbe reparation required was no 
more than compensation for the actual loss m- 
curred But every effort was vain Our demands 
were evaded , our officers were msulted The 
warnings vhich ve gave were treated vuth dis- 
regard 5 and the period of grace which we allowed 
was employed by the Burmese m strengthemng 
their fortifications, and m makmg every prepara- 
tion for resistance 

Thereupon the Government of India dispatched, 
a powerful expedition to Pegu , and vuthin a few 
weeks the whole of the coast of Burmah, with all 
its defences, was m our possession 

Even then the Government of India abstamed 
from further operations for several months, m the 
hope that, profiting by experience, the King of ATva 
would yet accede to our just demands 
But our forbearance was frmtless Accordmgly,. 
m the end of 1852, the British troops took posses- 
sion of the kmgdom of Pegu, and the territory was 
retamed, in order that the Government of India 
might hold from the Burman state, both adequate 
compensation for past mjury and the best security 
agamst future danger 

4 Smee hostibties with Burmah ceased, the 
Indian empire has been at peace 
No prudent man, who has any knowledge of 
Eastern affairs, would ever venture to predict the 
mamtenance of contmued peace withm our Eastern 
possessions Experience, frequent hard and recent 
experience, has taught us that war from without, 
or rebelbon from withm, may at any time be raised 
agamst us, m quarters where they were the least 
to be expected, and by the most feeble and unlikely 
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instruments N o man, therefore, can e verprudently 
hold forth assurance of continued peace in India. 

But, having regard to the relation in which the 
■Government of India stands towards each of the 
several foreign powers around it, I think it may be 
safely said that there seems to be no quarter from 
V7hich formidable war can reasonably be appre- 
lionded at present € 

6 For nearly 40 years, Nipal has faithfully 
observed the peace she bought so dearly Her 
mmister, sagacious and able, has himself been 
witness of the vast resources of our power, during 
his recent visit to Europe He has been for some 
time engaged in a war with Thibet, which has been 
productive of heavy charge, while it has brought 
neither power nor profit to Nipal, and must have 
given umbrage to Chma, whose tributary she is 
From Nipal, therefore, there is even less probabihty 
of hostility now, than m any one of the 40 years 
during which she has in good faith observed the 
•peace which she solemnly bound herself to mamtain 
.and which her ob'vious mterests recommend 

7 Maharajah Golab Smg, of Jummoo and 
Cashmere, so long as he hves, will never depart 
from the submissive policy he announced, with 
unmistakable sincerity in his air, when m Durbar 

1 at Wuzeerabad he caught my dress m his hands, 
and cried aloud, ' Thus I grasp the skurts of the 
British Government, and I wfil never let go my hold ’ 
And when, as must soon be, the Maharajah shall 
pass away, his son, Meean Rumbeer Smg, wdl have 
' enough to do to mamtain his ground against rivals 
of bis own blood, without givmg any cause of 
ofience to a powerful neighbour, which he well 
knows can crush him at his will 
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8 On tlio ■\^esteru border, a treaty lias been 
made with the Edian of Kclat, whereby be becomes 
the friend of our friends, and the enemy of our 
enemies, and engages to give us temporary 
possession of such positions witbm bis territory 
as we may at any tmic require for purposes of 
defence 

9 Lastly, a treitty was concluded durmg tbc 
past year witb tbe Anieer Dost JIabomed Kban of 
Cabool It bound bun to bo tbe friend of our 
friends and tbe enemy of our enemies, while it 
imposed no correspondmg obligation upon us, 
from which mcouvenicnce or embarrassment could 
arise Tbe Ameer himself sought our friendship, 
and be has already shown that be regards it as a 
tower of strength 

Thus tbe enmity which existed through many 
years, and which was aggravated by the Afghan 
pobey of 18i9, has happdy been removed, without 
any sacrifice upon our part, and to our manifest 
advantage ^An aUiance has been timely formed 
with the leadmg Afghan state, upon the solid basis 
of common mterest agamst a common enemy 
Already, the consequences of the treaty have 
developed themselves m the conquest of Candahar 
by the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan , an event 
which has largely mcreased the Ameer’s pbwer, 
while it has brought to pass for us, that every 
portion of our western frontier, from the Hima- 
layas even to the sea, is now covered agamst 
hostile attack by the barrier of a treaty with a 
friendly power. 

I venture to think that the Court of Directors 
will see m this brief summary ample reason to bo 
content with the condition m which I leave the 

231 . T 
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relations of the Honourable East India Company 
witli every foreign state around its borders 

10 As regards tbe internal tranquilbty of the 
empire, I bave already observed that no man can 
presume to warrant its continuance,witb certainty, 
for a day In territories and among a population 
so vast, occasional disturbance must needs prevail 
Raids and forays are, and will' still be, reported 
from the western frontier From time to tune 
maraudmg expeditions will descend into the 
plains, and again expeditions to punish the 
marauders wiU penetrate the hills Nor can it be 
expected but that, among races so various and 
multitudes so mnumerable, local outbreaks will 
from time to time occur, as little looked for as that 
of the Sonthal tribe in the Damun-i-koh 

But the rising of the Sonthal tribe has been 
repressed, and measures of precaution have been 
taken, such as may be expected to prevent all risk 
of its recurrence 

With respect to the frontier raids, they are and 
must for the present be viewed as events insepar- 
able from the state of society which for centuries 
past has existed among the mountain tribes They 
are no more to be regarded as interruptions of the 
general peace in India, than the street brawls 
which appear among the every-day proceedings of 
a police court in London are regarded as mdications 
of the existence of civil war in England 

12 During the eight years over which we now 
look back, the British territories in the East have 
been largely mcreased Within that time, four 
kingdoms have passed under the sceptre of the 
Queen of England , and various chiefships and 
separate tracts have been brought under her sway 
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13 The longdoin of tlic Punjab and the kingdom 
of Pegu were the fruits of conquest, which follow ed 
upon the w'ars whose origin and issue have been 
already stated 

14 The kingdom of Nagpore became British 
territory by simple lapse, in the absence of all 
legal heirs The kingdom, W’hich had been granted 
to the reigning I^ajah by the British Government 
when it had become forfeited by the treachery of 
Appa Sahib, was left w'lthout a claimant wdicn the 
Rajah died No son had been born to his Highness , 
none had been adopted by him , none, as they had 
themselves adimtted, w^as adopted at the Rajah’s 
death by the Ranees his widow's There remained 
no one male of the Imc, w'ho descended from the 
stock and bore the name of Bhonslah 

The British Government, therefore, refused to 
bestow' the territory in free gift upon a stranger, 
and ^vlsely incorporated it w ith its ow'n dominions 

16 Lastly, the kingdom of Oude has been 
assumed in perpetual government for the Honour- 
able East India Company , in pursuance of a 
policy which has so recently been under the con- 
sideration of the Honourable Court, that I deem it 
minecessary to refer to it more particularly here 

16 The prmcipality of Sattara w'as included m 
the British territories m 1849, by right of lapse, 
the Rajah having died w'lthout male heir 

17 in like manner the chiefship of Jhansie has 
reverted to the possession of the Indian Govern- 
ment 

18 Lastly, by a treaty concluded m 1853, his 
Highness the Nizam has assigned m perpetual 
government to the Honourable East India Com- 
pany the provmce of Berar, and other districts of his 
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state, for the permanent maintenance of the 
Hyderabad Contmgent, for the pa;^ent of certain 
debts which he had incurred, and for the termina- 
tion of those transactions which for many years 
had been the fruitful source of dispute, and had 
even endangered the contmuance of friendly 
relations between the states 

19 By the several terntonal Acquisitions which 
have ]ust been enumerated, a revenue of not less 
than four millions sterlmg (4,000,000 1 ) has been 
added to the annual income of the Indian empire 

25 The several new provinces, whose govern- 
ment we have assumed, have been administered m 
tranquillity and with success 

The remarkable results which have attended the 
labours of the able and eminent men, to whom was 
committed the char^ of the provmce of the Punjab, 
are now famibar to rarhament and to the country 
I feel it to be unnecessary to add even a smgle 
word to the Punjab reports already subnutted to 
the Honourable Court, which explam how ‘ mternal 
peace has been guarded, how the various establish- 
ments of the state have been organized, how 
violent crime been repressed, the penal law 
executed and prison disciplme enforced , how 
civil justice has been administered , how the 
taxation has been fixed and the revenues collected , 
how commerce has been set free, agriculture 
fostered, and the national resources developed, 
how plans for future improvement have lieen 
projected, and, lastly, how the finances have been 
managed ’ ^ 

26 In the provmce of Pegu the results of our 
admmistration have been satisfactory in a high 

* First Punjab Report, p 452 
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degree, tliougli they have neither the brilliancy 
nor the interest which attaches to the labours of 
the local officers in the Punjab 

But in Pegu also we have the satisfaction of 
knowing, that, in spite of the pecubar discourage- 
ments and heavy difficulties with which our officers 
have had to contend, complete tranquilbty has 
long since been established The people,' lightly 
taxed, and well to do, are highly contented with 
our rule Order and quiet prevail throughout the 
districts Even m Tharrawaddy, which, under the 
Burman rule, was the permanent refuge of rebelbon 
and crime, all outrage has ceased The rivers, the 
great highways of the country, watched by an 
effective pobce, are traversed m safety by all 
Trade is rapidly mcreasing A new port has been 
founded for the new European trade which has at 
once sprung up , and, bght as taxation is, the 
revenue has already exceeded the amount at 
which I estimated its probable measure , for it is 
expected that 27 lakhs will be collected this 
year 

Population alone is wanting lATien that de- 
ficiency shall have been supplied, the provmce of 
Pegu will equal Bengal m fertility of production, 
and will surpass it m every other respect 

27 The anticipations of those who believed that 
the renewal of British authority m Nagpore would 
be hailed with bvely satisfaction by the whole 
population of the provmce have been more than 
fulled by the event 

The Eaj was transferred by a simple order to the 
possession of the British Crown Not one additional 
soldier was moved mto the provmce Our civil 
administration has been mtroduced mto every 
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but wbicb 18 nqw a British force, is available for 
any service for which it may be required 

29 The assumption of the government of Oude 
18 an event too recent to admit of any record being 
given of the progress that has been made towards 
t^he organization of its future administration The 
government of the province was assumed on the 
7th of this niontji Up to the present time no 
resistance has been attempted, no disturbance of 
the public peace has occurred The troops of the 
kmg are contentedly taking service in our pay , 
and thus far at least no zemindar or chief has 
refused submission to our authority 

A complete civil admmistration has been pre- 
pared, and the military force which it was mtended 
to retam had been fully organized, before negotia- 
tions were opened vith the King Officers had 
been named to every appointment The best men 
that could be found available were selected from 
the civil and military services for the npw offices 
in Oude, and the Government has every reason to 
anticipate ^hat they will achieve an equal degree 
of success, as those to whom similar tasks have 
previously been committed 

30 It 18 not, however, m the new provmces alone 
that great changes have been brought to pass 
When the Statute of 1833 expired, material and 
miportant changes were made by the hand of 
Parhament upon the frame of the admmistration 
itself Of these, two prmcipal measures are worthy 
of note 

31 Until that tune the local government of 
Bengal had been placed m the hands of the 
Governor-General of India But in the year 1853 
the system, by which the officer charged with the 
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responsibility of controlling the government of all 
India was further burdened with local duties of vast 
extent and importance, was happily abandoned 
The Governor-Greneral was finally bberated from 
the obb^ation of performing an impossible task, 
and a Lieutenant-Governor was appomted to the 
charge of Bengal alone 

The importance of this measure cannot be 
overrated 

32 At the same tune another great change was 
mtroduced, equally novel m its character, and not 
less important 

A Council was appomted as the Legislature of 
India, which was no longer identical with the 
Supreme Council, but included divers other 
members, and exercised its functions by separate 
and distmct proceedings of its own 

The organization of the Legislative Coimcil 
proved to be a work which involved great labour, 
and was attended with many difficulties The 
proceedmgs of the Council, however, were speedily 
reduced to form The duties of legislation have 
subsequently been laboriously and faithfully per- 
formed The pubhc has long smce had access to its 
deliberations Its debates and papers are prmted 
and published , and I trust, and believe, that 
Parbament and the pubhc will each year see 
reason to be more and more content with the 
manner m which the Legislative Council of 
India wiU fulfil the purposes for which it was 
established 

41 Seven years ago the heir apparent to the 
King of Delhi died He was the last of the race 
who had been born m the purple The Court of 
Directors was accordingly advised to dechne to 
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recognize any other heir apparent, and to permit 
the kmgly title to fall mto abeyance upon the death 
of the present King, who even then was a very aged 
man The Honourable Court accordmgly conveyed 
to tJie Government of India authority to terminate 
the dynasty of Timour, whenever the reigmng King 
should die But as it was found that, although the 
Honourable Court 'had consented to the measure, 
it had given its consent with great reluctance, I 
abstamed from malong use of the authority which 
had been given to me The grandson of the King 
was recognized as heir apparent , but only on 
condition that he should quit the palace m Delhi 
m order to reside in the palace at the Kootub , and 
that he should, as Kmg, receive the Governor- 
General of India at all times on terms of perfect 
equabty 

42 The Nawab Nazim of Bengal havmg per- 
rmtted a cruel murder, by the mfliction of bastmado, 
to be committed withm his jurisdiction, and almost 
at the door^of his tent, his Highness’s pecubar 
jurisdiction and legal exemption were taken away 
from him , and he was subjected to the disgrace of 
losmg a large portion of the salute of honour which 
ho has previously received 

43 Durmg the last autumn the Nawab of the 
Carnatic very suddenly died 

As the treaty by which the Musnud of the 
Carnatic was conferred on his Highness’s pre- 
decessor was exclusively a personal one , as the 
Nawab had left no male heir , and as both he and 
his family had disreputably abused the digmty of 
their position, and the large share of public revenue 
which had been aUotted to them j the Court of 
Directors has been advised to place the title of 

LS 
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Nawal) in abeyance, granting fitting pensions to 
tlio several niembcrs of tlic Carnatic family 
ii Very sliortly after the dcatli of the Nav/ab 
of the Carnatic, the Rajah of Tanjore deceased 
Ho loft no son, and no male heir, direct or indirect, 
who bore his name The Honourable Court was 
therefore advised to resume the large stijicnd which 
the Rajah Iiad enjoyed, as a lapse to the Govern- 
ment, pensions being granted to the members of 
tlie family as m all similar eases 

24 P cliii 071 f torn the East huha Com'pany to 
Parl'iame7i(, Eehiiicmj 1S58 

Humbly shembth, 

That your petitioneis, at then owm expense, and 
by the agency of their own civil and military 
servants, onginally acquired for this country its 
magnificent empire in the East, 

That the foundations of this empire were laid by 
your petitioneis, at that time neither aided nor 
controlled by Pailiament, at the saine period at 
which a succession of administrations under the 
control of Pailiament were losing to the Crown of 
Great Britain another great empire on the opposite 
Bide of the Atlantic 

That during the period of about a century which 
has since elapsed, the Indian possessions of this 
country have been governed and defended from 
the resources of those possessions, without the 
smallest cost to the British Exchequer, which, to 
the best of your petitioners’ knowledge and belief, 
cannot be said of any other of the numerous 
foreign dependencies of the Ciown 

That it being manifestly improper that the 
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administration of an 3 >" British possession should be 
independent of the general Government of the 
empire, Parliament provided, in 1783, that a 
department of the Imperial Government should 
have full cogmzance of, and powei of control ovei , 
the acts of your petitioners in the admimstration 
of India , since which time the home branch of the 
Indian Government has been conducted by the 
30 int counsels, and on the joint responsibilit}^, of 
yom petitioners and of a minister of the Crown 

That this arrangement has at subsequent 
periods undergone reconsideration from the Legis- 
lature, and various comprehensive and careful 
Parhamentaiy inquiries have been made into its 
practical operation , the result of which has been, 
on each occasion, a renewed giant to your peti- 
tioners of the powers exercised by them m the 
admimstration of India 

That the last of these occasions was so recent as 
1853, in which year the anangenients which had 
existed for .nearly three-quarters of a century 
were, with certain modifications, re-enacted, and 
still subsist 

That, notwithstanding, your petitioners have re- 
ceived an intimation from Her Majesty’s Slimsteis 
of their intention to propose to Parliament a Bill 
for the purpose of placing the government of Her 
Maje8tj;f’s East Indian Domimons under the direct 
authority of the Crown — a change necessarily 
involving the abolition of the East India Company 
as an instrument of government 

That your petitioners have not been informed of 
the 'reasons which have induced Her Majesty’s 
Mimsters, without any previous inquiry, to come 
to the resolution of putting an end to a system of 
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admimstration, -wlucli Parliament, after mv^uu.^, 
deliberately confirmed and sanctioned less than 
five years ago, and wlucli, in its modified form, has 
not been in operation quite four years, and cannot 
be considered to have undergone a sufficient tnal 
during that short period 
That your petitioners do not understand that 
Her ]!ffa]e3ty’s Mimsters impute' any failure to those 
arrangements or bring any charge, either great or 
small, against your petitioners But the tune at 
which the proposal is made compels your peti- 
tioners to regard it as arising from the calamitous 
events which have recently occurred in India 
That your petitioners challenge the most search- 
ing investigation into the mutmy of the Bengal 
army, and the causes, whether remote or immediate, 
which produced that mutiny They have instructed 
the Government of India to appomt a commission 
for conducting such an inquiry on the spot And 
it IS their most anxious wish that a similar iMuiry 
may be instituted in this country by your [Lord- 
ships’] Honourable House , in order that it may 
be ascertained whether anything either in the 
constitution of the Home Government of India, or 
in the conduct of those by whom it has been 
administered, has had any share m producing the 
mutiny, or has in any way impeded the measures 
for its suppression , and whether the mutiny 
itself, or any circumstance connected with it, 
afiords any evidence of the failure of the arrange- 
ments under which India is at present administered 
That, were it even true that these arrangements 
had failed, the failure could constitute no reason 
for divesting the East India Company of its 
functions, and transfemng them to Her Majesty’s 
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Government For, under llie existing s} 8 tem 
Her Majesty’s Government liavc the deciding vote 
The duty imposed upon tlic Court of Directors is 
to originate measures and frame drafts of instruc- 
tions Even Lad they been lemiss in this dutj, 
their renussness, hovc\er discreditable to them- 
selves, could m no vay absolve the responsibility 
of Her Majesty’s GoAernment, since the Mimster 
for India possesses, and has frequently exercised, 
the power of requiring that the Court of Directors 
should take any subject into consideration, and 
prepare a draft dispatch for Ins nppioval Hei 
Majesty’s Government are thus in the fullest sense 
accountable for all that has been done, and for all 
that has been forborne or omitted to be done 
Your petitioners, on the othei hand, aie account- 
able only in so far as the act or omission has been 
promoted by themselves 
That under these circumstances, if the adminis- 
tration of India had been a failure, it ii ould, your 
petitioners submit, have been somewliat unreason- 
able to cxpc^ct that a remedy Mould be found in 
annihilating the branch of the iiilnig authonty 
which could not be the one pimcipally in fault, 
and rmght be altogether blameless, in ordei to 
concentrate all the poivers in the branch which had 
necessarily the decisive share in every erroi, real 
or supposed To believe tliat the administration 
of India would have been more free from error had 
it been conducted by a Minister of the Crown 
without the aid of the Court of Directois, would 
be to believe that the Mmistei, with full power to 
govern India as lie pleased, has governed ill 
because he has had the assistance of experieneed 
and responsible advisers. 
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That youi petitioners, liowevei, do not seek to 
vindicate themselves at the expense of any other 
authonty They claim then full share of the 
responsibility of the manner in which India has 
practically been governed That responsibility is 
to them not a subject of humiliation but of pnde. 
They are conscious that their advice and imtiative 
have been, and have desei-ved tto be, a great and 
potent element in the conduct of afiairs in India, 
and they feel complete assurance that, the more 
attention is bestowed and the more light thrown 
upon India and its administration, the more evident 
it mil become that the government in which they 
have home a part has been not only one of the 
puiest in intention, but one of the most beneficent 
in act, evei known among mankind , that, dunng 
the last and present generation in particular, it 
has been, in all departments, one of the most 
rapidly improvmg governments in the world , 
and that, at the time when this change is proposed, 
a greater number of important improvements are 
in a state of more rapid progress than at any 
former period And they are satisfied that what- 
evei further improvements may be hereafter efiected 
in India can only consist in the development of 
germs already planted, and in budding on founda- 
tions already laid, under then authonty, and in a 
great measure by their express instructions 

That such, however, is not the impression likely 
to be made on the public mind, either in England, 
or in India, by the ejection of your petitioners 
from the place they fill in the In^an administra- 
tion It 18 not usual with statesmen to propose 
the complete abolition of a system of government, 
of which the practical operation is not condemned. 
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and it might be goncrallv infoiTcd fiom the pro- 
posed measures, if cjiiiied into effect at the present 
time, tliat tlie 3 iast India Company, baaing 
been entrusted with an important portion of the 
administration of India, fiaac so abused their 
trust as to have jirodnced a sanguinarv insurrec- 
tion, and nearly lost India to the Bntish empire, 
and that liaving t]iu‘' cioa\ncd a long careei of iins- 
government, the-\ hn\o, in deference to public 
indignation been dc«ci\edh eishiercd for their 
rmsconduct 

That if the character of the East, India Company 
were alone conceined, your petitioners might be 
willing to await the aerdict of histon* Tlicy are 
satisfied that posterity will do them justice And 
they are confident that eyen now justice is done to 
them 111 the minds, not only of Hei Slajesty’s 
Ministers, but of all who have an} claim to be 
competent judges of the subject But, though your 
petitioncis could affoid to wait for the rcvcisal of 
the verdict of condemnation which will be believed 
throughout'thc woild to have been jinsscd on them 
and their government by the British nation, your 
petitioners cannot look wnthout the deepest 
uneasiness at the effect likely to be pioduced on the 
minds of the people of India To them, howe^er 
incorrectly the name may cxpiess the fact, the 
British Govcinment in India is tlie Government of 
the East India Company To their minds tlie 
abolition of the Company will, foi some time to 
come, mean the abolition of the whole system of 
administration with which the Company is iden- 
tified The measme, introduced simultaneously 
wath the influx of an overwhelming Bntish foice, 
will be coincident wutli a geneial outer}’-, in itself 
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most nlarming to tliojr Icnts, from most of the 
organs of ojnmoTi in llus country as well as of 
English opinion m Imlm, denouncing the past 
policy of <lic Go\ eminent on the express ground 
that it has been too forl)c<anng and too considerate 
tounrda the natives The people of India will at 
first feel no certainty that the new Government, or 
tlic Government nndei a new ;\ame, winch it is 
proposed to introduce, uill liold itself hound by the 
pledges of its predecessors Tliey ivill be slow 
to believe that a Government has been destroyed 
only to bo followed liy another which will act on the 
same principles and adhere to the same measures 
Tlicy cannot suppose that the existing organ of 
administration uould be swept away witliout the 
intention of reversing any part of its policy They 
ujII sec tlic authoiitics, botli at home and in India, 
surrounded by poisons %clicmcntiy urging radical 
changes in many parts of tliat policy. And inter- 
preting, as they must do, the change in the 
instrument of go\ ernment, as a concession to these 
opinions and feelings, flicy can hardly fail to 
believe that, wliatcvcr else may be intended, the 
Govermnent will no longer be permitted to 
observe that stiict impartiality between those who 
profess its own cieed and those who hold the creeds 
of its native subjects which hitherto charactenzed 
it , that their strongest and most deeply-rooted 
feelings will henceforth be treated with much less 
regard than heretofoie , and that a directly 
aggressive policy towards everytlung in their 
habits, or in their usages and customs, which 
Englishmen deem objectionable, will be no longer 
confined to individuals and private associations, 
but will be backed by all the power of Government 
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And lieie your petitioners think it important to 
ohseive, that m ahstaimng as they have done fiom 
all interference with any of the religious practices 
of the people of India, except such as are abhorrent 
to humanity, they have acted not only from their 
own conviction of what is just and expedient, but 
m accordance with the avowed intentions and 
express enactment^ of the legislatme, framed ‘ in 
Older that regard should be had to the civil and 
religious usages of the natives,’ and also that 
‘ smts, civil or criminal, against the natives,’ 
should be conducted according to such rules ‘ as 
may accommodate the same to the religion and 
manners of the natives ’ That their policy in this 
respect has been successful, is evidenced by the 
fact, that durmg a rmlitaiy mutiny, said to have 
been caused by unfoimded apprehensions of danger 
to lehgion, the heads of the native states, and the 
masses of the population, have remained faithful 
to the British Government Your petitioners 
need hardly observe how very different would pro- 
bably have been the issue of the late events, if the 
native princes, instead of aiding m the suppression 
ofjthe rebelhon, had put themselves at its head, or 
if the general population had joined in the revolt , 
and howprobable it is that both these contingencies 
would have occurred, if any real ground had been 
given for the persuasion that the British Govern- 
ment intended to identify itself with pioselytism 
And it IS the honest conviction of your petitioners 
that any serious apprehension of a change of pohcy 
in this respect would be likely to be followed, at 
no distant period, by a general nsmg throughout 
India 

That your petitioners have seen with the greatest 
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pain the demonstrations of indiscriminate am- 
mosity towards the natives of India, on the part of 
our countrymen in India and at home, which have 
grown up since the late unhappy events. They 
believe these sentiments to be fundamentally 
unjust ', they know them to be fatal to the possi- 
bility of good government in India They feel 
that if such demonstrations shpuld continue, and, 
especially if weight be added to them by legislating 
under' their supposed influence, no amount of 
wisdom and forbeaiance on the part of the Govern- 
ment will avail to restore that confidence of the 
governed in the intentions of their Rulers without 
which it is vain even to attempt the improvement 
of the people 

That your petitioners cannot contemplate 
without dismay the doctrine now widely promul- 
gated that India should be admmistered with an 
especial view to the benefit of the Enghsh who 
reside there , or that in its administration any 
advantage should be sought for Her Majesty’s 
subjects of European birth, except that which they 
wiU necessanly derive from their supenonty of 
inteUigence, and from the increased prosperity of 
the people, the improvement of the productive 
resources of the country, and the extension of 
commercial intercourse Tom petitioners regard 
it as the most honourable characteristic of the 
government of India by England, that it has 
acknowledged no such distinction as that of 
a dominant and subject race , but has held that 
its first duty was to the people of India Your 
petitioners feel that a great portion of the hostfiity 
with which they are assailed, is caused by the 
behef that they are peculiarly the guardians of 
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this principle, and that so long as they liave any 
voice in the ndinimstration of India, it cannot 
easily he infringed And your petitioners will not 
conceal their belief that their exclusion fioni any 
part in the government is likely, at the present 
time, to be regarded in India ns a fust successful 
attack on that principle 

That your pctit^oneis, tlierefore most earnestly 
represent to yoiu [Lordships’] Honoiuable House, 
that, even if the contemplated change could be 
proved to be in itself advisable, the present is a 
most unsuitable time foi enteitaining it , and 
they most strongly and respectfully urge on your 
[Lordships’] Honourable House the cxpedienc)’ of 
at least deferring any such change until it can be 
efEected at a period uhen it would not be, in the 
minds of the people of India, duectly connected 
ivith the recent calamitous events, and with the 
feelings to which those events have cither given 
rise or have afiorded an opportunity of manifesta- 
tion Such postponement, youi petitioners subnut, 
would alloi?^ time for a more mature consideration 
than has yet been given, or can be given in the 
present excited state of the public mind, to the 
various questions connected with the organization 
of a Government for India , and would enable the 
most competent minds in the nation calmly to 
examine whether any new anangemeut can be 
devised for the home Government of India, 
umtmg a greatei number of the conditions of 
good administration than the present , and, if so, 
which ■among the numerous schemes which have 
been or may be proposed, possesses those reqmsites 
in the greatest degree 

That your petitioners have always wiUingly 
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acquiesced in any changes whicli, after discussion by 
Parliament, were deemed conducive to the general 
welfare, although such changes may have m- 
volved important sacrifices to themselves They 
would refer to their partial rehnqmshment of trade 
m 1813 , to its total abandonment and the placmg of 
their Commercial Charter in abeyance, in 1833, to 
the transfer to India of their oommercial assets, 
amounting to £16,858,000, a sum greatly exceed- 
ing that ultimately repayable to them in respect of 
their capital, independent of territorial nghts and 
claims , and to their concurrence in 1853, in the 
measure by which the Court of Directors was 
reconstructed, and reduced fco its present number 
In the same spmt, your petitioners would gladly 
co-operate with Her Majesty’s Government in 
correctmg any defects which may be considered 
to exist in the details of the present system , and 
they would be prepared, without a murmur, to 
relinqmsh their trust altogether, if a better system 
for the control of the Government of India can be 
devised But, as they beheve that m the construc- 
tion of such a system there are conditions which 
cannot, without the most dangerous consequences, 
be departed from, , your petitioners respectfully 
and deferentially subnut to the judgement of your 
^Lordships’] Honourable House their view of those 
conditions, in the hope that if your pLordships’] 
Honourable House should see reason to agree in 
that view, you wdl withold your legislative 
sanction from any arrangement for the government 
in question in at least an equal degree with the 
present 

That your petitioners may venture to assume 
that it wdl not be proposed to vest the home 
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siifTioicnl weight from its oonstitution, and from 
tlic relation it orciipics to flic flimsier, to be a 
unbstnnlial baincr against those inroads of self- 
interest and Ignorance in this country' from which 
the (lovcrnmcnf of India has hitlierto been com- 
paratively free, but against wliicli it would be 
too much to expect that Parliament should of 
itself afford a sufheiont protection 

That your petitioners cannot well conceive a 
worse form of gorernment for India than a Minister 
with a Council whom lie should be at liberty to 
consult or not at. his pleasure, or whose advice he 
should be able to disregard, wnthout gixong his 
reasons in writing, and in a manner likely to carrj’ 
conviction Such an ariangement, your petitioners 
submit, would be really liable to tlie objections, in 
their opinion, erroneously urged against the present 
S3 stem Your petitioners respectfully represent 
that an}' bod}' of persons associated with the 
Mimster, which is not a check, will be a screen 
Unless the Council is so constituted as to be 
personally independent of the Jlinister, unless it 
feels itself responsible for recording an opimon on 
every Indian subject, and pressing that opimon on 
the Mimster, whether it is agreeable to him or not , 
and unless the Minister, when he overrules their 
opimon, 18 bound to record bis reasons, their 
existence will onl}' seiwe to weaken his responsi- 
bilities and to give the colourable sanction of pru- 
dence and experience to measures in the framing 
of which those qualities have bad no share 

That it would be vain to expect that a new 
Council could have as much moral influence, and 
power of assertmg its opinion with effect, as the 
Court of Directors A new body can no more 
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succeed to tlic feelings and autliority A\]nch tlicir 
antiquity and liistnncal antecedents give to tlic 
East India Coiiipnii)', than a legislatuie under a 
new name, sitting in Wostminstei , would have the 
moral ascendancy of tlic Houses of Lords and 
Commons One.of the most important elements of 
usefulness will thus he necessaiily wanting in any 
newly constituted* Indian Council, as compared 
with the pi esent 

That youi petitioneis find it difficult to conceive 
that the same independence in ]udgcmcnt and act, 
wliicli characterizes the Court of Directors, will he 
found m any Council all of whose i\Icmbers aie 
nominated by the Ciown Ow'ing then nomina- 
tion to the same authoiity, many of them piobably 
to the same individual Jlinistei, whom they aie 
appointed to check, and looking to him alone foi 
their reappointment, their dcsiie of lecommending 
themselves to him and their unwillingness to iisk 
his displeasuie by any serious resistance to his 
wishes, will, be motives too strong not to be in 
danger of exercising a powerful and injiuious 
influence ovei then conduct Noi aic youi 
petitioners aw’^aie of any mode in which that 
injurious influence could be giiaidcd against, 
except by confeinng the appointments, like those 
of the judges, during good beliaviour , wdiich, by 
rendering it impossible to collect an erioi once 
comnntted, would be seriously objectionable 

That your petitioners are equally unable to see 
how, if the controlling body is nominated by the 
^Mimster, that happy independence of Pailia- 
Inentary and party influence, which has hitherto 
distinguished the administration of India and the 
appointment to situations of trust and importance 
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in that country, can he expected to continue 
Your petitioners believe that in no Government 
known to history have appointments to offices, and 
especially to high offices, been so rarely bestowed 
on any other considerations than those of personal 
fitness This charactenstic, but for which in all 
probability India would long since have been lost 
to this country, is, your petitioners conceive, 
entirely owing to the circumstance that the 
dispensers of patronage have been persons un- 
connected with party, and under no necessity of 
concihating Parliamentary support , that, con- 
sequently, the appointments to offices in India have 
been, as a rule, left to the unbiassed judgement 
of the local authorities , while the nominations to 
the civd and mihtary services have been generally 
bestowed on the middle classes, irrespective of 
pobtical considerations, and, in a large proportion, 
on the relatives of persons who had distinguished 
themselves by their services in India 

That your petitioners, therefore, thmk it essen- 
tial that at least a majonty of the Council which 
assists the Minister for Imdia with its advice, 
should hold their seats independently of his 
appointment 

That it IS, in the opimon of your petitioners, no 
less necessary that the order of the transaction of 
business should be such as to make the participa- 
tion of the Council in the admimstration of India 
a substantial one That to this end, it is, in the 
opimon of your petitioners, indispensable that the 
dispatches to India should not be prepared by the 
Minister and laid before the Council, but should be* 
prepared by the Council and submitted to the 
Minister This would be in accordance with the 
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natural and obvious principle that peisons chosen 
foi their knowledge of a subject should suggest the 
mode of dealing with it, instead of merely giving 
their opimon on suggestions coming from else- 
where This IS also the only mode in which the 
Members of the Council can feel themselves 
sufficiently important or sufficiently responsible 
to secure their applying their rmnds to the subjects 
before them It is almost unnecessary for your 
petitioners to observe, that the mind is called into 
far more vigorous action by being required to 
propose than by being merely called on to assent 
The Jlimster has necessanly the ultimate decision 
If he has also the initiative, he has all the powers 
which are of any practical moment A body, 
whose only recogmzed function was to find fault, 
would speedily let that function fall into desuetude 
They would feel that their co-opeiation in con- 
ducting the government of India was not really 
desired , that they were only felt as a clog on the 
"wheels of busmess Their criticism on what had 
beeli decided’ without their being collectively con- 
sulted would be felt as importunate, as a mere 
delay and impediment , and then office would 
probably be seldom sought by those who were 
wilhng to allow its most impoidiant duties to 
become nominal 

That with the duty of preparing the dispatches 
to India, would naturally be combined the nomina- 
tion and control of the home establishments This 
your petitioners consider absolutely essential to 
the utility of the Council If the officers through 
whom they work are in direct dependence upon 
an authority higher than theirs, all matters of 
importance will in reahty be settled between the 
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Minister and the subordinates, passing over the < 
Council altogether i 

That -a third consideration, to which your 
petitioners attach great importance, is, that the i 
number of the Council should not be too restricted ) 
India IS sb wide a field, that a practical acquamt- j 
ance with every part of its affairs cannot be found 
combmed in any small number^of individuals The 
Council ought to contain men of general experience 
and knowledge of the world , also men specially 
qualified by financial and revenue expenence, by 
judicial expenence, diplomatic expenence, mihtary i 
expenence It ought to contain persons con- ' 
versant with the vaned social relations and vaned 
institutions of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the North 
Western Provmces, the Punjab, and the native 
states Even the present Court of Directors, 
reduced as it is in numbers by the Act of 1863, 
does not contain all the vaneties of knowledge and 
expenence desirable in such a body Neither, 
your petitioners submit, would it be safe to limit 
the number to that which would be stnctly 
sufficient, supposing aU the appointments to be 
the best possible A certain margin should be 
allowed for failures, which, even with the most 
conscientious selection, will sometimes occur 
^ Your petitioners, moreover, cannot overlook the 
possibility that, if the nomination takes place hy 
Mimsters at the head of a political party, it will 
not always be made with exclusive reference to 
personal qualifications , and it is indispensable to 
provide that such errors or faults in the nominatmg 
authority, so long as they are only occasional, shall 
not senously impair the efficiency of the body 
That while these considerations plead strongly 
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for a body not less numerous than the present, 
even if only regarded as advisers of the Minister, 
then other office, as a check on the Mimstei, forms, 
your petitioners submit, a no less forcible objection 
to any considerable reduction of the present 
number A body of six or eight rvill not be equal 
to one of eighteen, in that feeling of independent 
self-reliance which as necessary to induce a public 
body to press its opinion on a Minister to whom 
that opimon is unacceptable However unobjec- 
tionably in other respects so small a body may be 
constituted, reluctance to give offence will be 
likely, unless in extreme cases, to be a stronger 
habitual inducement in their minds than the desire 
to stand up for their convictions 

Thiit if, in the opinion of your [Lordships’] 
Honourable House, a body can be constituted 
which unites the above enumerated reqmsites of 
good government in a greater degree than the 
> Court of Directors, your petitioners have only to 
express then humble hope that yom endeavours 
for that purpose may be successful But if, in 
enumerating the conditions of a good system of 
home government for India, your petitioner’s have 
in fact enumerated the qualities possessed by 
the present system, then your petitioners pray 
that your [Lordships’] Honouiable House will 
continue the existing powers of the Comt of 
Directors 

That your petitioners aie aware that the present 
Home Government of India is reproached with 
being a double Government , and that any 
arrangement by which an independent check is 
provided to the discretion of the Mimster will be 
liable to a similar reproach But they conceive 
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that this accusation originates in an entire mis- | 
conception of the functions devolving on the ! 
Home Government of India, and in the applica- 
tion to it of the principles apphcable to, purely 
executive departments The Executive Govern- j 
ment of India is, and must be, seated in India 
itself _ The Court of Directors is not so much an | 
executive as a deliberative body Its pnncipal 
function, and that of the Home Government 
generally, is not to direct the details of administra- 
tion, but to scrutimze and revise the past acts of 
the Indian Government , to lay down pnnciples, j 
and issue general instructions for their future j 
gmdance, and to give or refuse sanction to great i 
political measures, which are referred home for ; 
approval These duties are more analogous to the 
functions of Parhament, than to those of an ! 
Executive Board , and it nught almost as well be |j 
said that Parliament, as that the Government of 
India, should be constituted on the principles ' 
applicable to Executive Boards It is considered 
an excellence, not a defect, in the constitution of i 
Parliament, to be not merely a double but a tnple ‘j 
G overnment An executive authority, your j 
petitioners submit, may often with advantage be j 
single, because promptitude is its first requisite i 
But the function of passmg a dehberate opimon on ! 
past measures, and laying down pnnciples of future 
pohcy, IS a business wmch, m the estimation of j 
your petitioners, admits of, and requires the 1 
concurrence of more judgements than one It is J' 
no defect m such a body to he double, and no excel- 
lence to he smgle , especially when it can only be j 
made so by cutting off that branch of it which by i‘ 
previous training is always the best prepared, and ' 
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often the only one which is prepared at all, foi 
its peculiar duty 

That your petitioners have heard it asserted 
that, in consequence of what is called the double 
Grovernment, the Indian authorities are less 
responsible to Parliament and the nation, than 
other departments of the Government of the 
empiie, since it is impossible to know on which of 
the two branches of Home Government the re- 
sponsibility ought to rest Your petitioners 
fearlessly affirm, that this impression is not only 
groundless, but the very reverse of the truth The 
Home Government of India is not less, but more 
responsible, than any other branch of the adminis- 
tration of the State , inasmuch as the President 
of the Board of Commissioners, who is the IMimster 
for India, is as completely responsible as any other 
of Her Majesty’s mimsters, and in addition. Ins 
advisers also are respohsible It is always certain, 
m the case of India, that the President of the Board 
of Commissioners must have either commanded oi 
sanctioned all that has been done No more than 
this, your petitioners submit, can be known in the 
case of the head of any department of Her Majesty’s 
Government For it is not, nor can it rationally 
be supposed, that any hlinister of the Crown is 
without trusted adviseis , and the Mimster for 
India must, for obvious reasons, be more dependent 
than any other of Her Majesty’s hlimsters upon 
the advice of peisons whose lives have been 
devoted to the subject on which their advice has 
been given But in the case of India, such advisers 
are assigned to him by the constitution of the 
Government, and they aie as much responsible for 
what they advise as he for what he ordains , 
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while in other departments the Minister’s only 
official adviseis are the subordinates in his office 
— ^men often of great skill and expenence, but not 
in the public eye , often unknown to the public 
even by name , official reserve precludes the 
possibility of ascertaining what advice they ^ve, 
and they are responsible only to the Minister 
himself By what application' of terms this can 
be called responsible government, and the ]oint 
government of youi petitioners and the India 
Board an irresponsible government, your petitioners 
think it unnecessaiy to ask 

That, ^vlthout kno^v^ng the plan on which Her 
Majesty’s Ministeis contemplate the transfer to 
the Clown of the seiwants of the Company, your 
petitioners find themselves unable to approach 
the delicate question of the Indian army, further 
than to point out that the high imlitary qualities 
of the officers of that army have unquestionably 
sprung in a great degree fiom its being a principal 
and substantive army, holding Hqr Majesty’s 
commissions and enjoying equal rank with Her 
Majesty’s officers, and youi petitioners would 
earnestly deprecate any change in that position 
That your petitioners, having regaid to all these 
'-J considerations, humbly pray your Honourable 
House that you will not give youi sanction to any 
change in "the constitution of the Indian Govern- 
ment dunng the continuance of the present 
unhappy disturbances, noi without a full previous 
inquiry into the operations of'the present system 
And your petitioners further pray that this 
inqmry may extend to every department of 
Indian admimstration Such an inqmry your 
petitioners respectfully claim, not only as a mattei 
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of justice to themselves, but because, when, for 
the first time in this century, the thoughts of 
every pubhc man in this country are fixed on 
India, an inquiry would be more thorough, and 
its results would carry much more instruction to 
the mind of Parliament and of the country, than 
at any preceding period 

25 Viscount Palmerston, House of Commons, 
12 February 1858 

I BISE, Sir, in pursuance of the notice which has 
been given by Her Majesty’s Government, to ask 
leave to introduce a Bdl of first rate importance 
I rise to ask leave to introduce a Bill for trans- 
feiTmg from the East India Company to the Crown 
the government of Her Majesty’s East Indian 
dominions In making that proposal I feel myself 
bound, in the fiist place to say that I do not do 
it in any spirit of hostihty to the East India 
Company, or as meaning thereby to imply any 
blame or censure upon the admimstration of India 
under that corporation I believe the East India 
Company has done many good things in India 
I believe that its admimstration has been attended 
with great advantage to the population under its 
rule And it is not on the ground of any delin- 
quency on the part of the Company, but on 
the ground of the inconvenience and injurious 
character of the existing arrangements, that I pro- 
pose this measure to the House It is perhaps one 
of the most extraordinary facts in the history of 
mankind that these British Islands should have 
acqmred such an extensive dominion _in a remote 
part of the globe as that which we exeicise over 
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ilic continent of Indm It is indeed remarkable 
that those regions in ^\lncll science and ai-t may 
bc said to have first danncd upon mankind, should 
non bg subject to the rule of a people inhabiting 
islands uhicli, at a time vrlicn tlicsc eastern regions 
enjoyed ns liigli a civili7ation and as great pros- 
pcTit} as that age could offer, were in a state of 
utter barbarism That is a remarkable circum- 
stance , but still more lemarkablo is it that these 
extensive dominions should have been gamed not 
by the power of a nation as a nation, but by an 
association of individuals, by a mercantile commu- 
nit), supported, indeed, tn a certain degree by the 
pow er and resources of their country, liut mainlv 
indebted for success to their own energy and 
enterjirise These two circumstances arc un- 
doubtedly singular in the history' of the world, but 
it is quite as remarkable, quite as singular, that a 
nation like this, in wdneh the science of govern- 
ment is pcrliaps better understood than in any 
othei, in which the principle of popular representa- 
tion has so long been established, should have 
deliberately consigned to the care of a small bod} 
of, corameicial men the management of such 
extensive temtoiics, such^ast interests, and such 
numerous populations One could easily imagine 
that a wilderness in the northern part of Amenca, 
where nothing lives except fur-beanng ammals 
and a few wild Indians but little removed from the 
lower creation, might be confined to a companv 
whose chief functions should be to stnp the 
running animals of their fur, and to keep the bipeds 
sober , but that a great coimtry like this should 
deliberately consign to the management of a mere 
commercial company, of a set of iiresponsible 
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individuals, a great teriitoiy, occupied by diffeient 
races, professing diveis ichgions, and should place 
in their hands the dcteimination of all the questions 
of peace and ivar and of international lelations 
with independent pimces, which must necessanly 
arise, is, I believe, a circumstance unexampled in 
the history of mankind But this country nevei 
designedly did any, such thing The existing state 
of things grew up giadually fiom a very small 
beginmng The ongmal settlers began with a 
factory, the factory grew into a fort, the fort ex- 
panded to a distnct, and the distnct to a province, 
and then came collisions with less cnnlized ncigh- 
bouis, injuries to be lesented, attacks to be 
repelled, and conflicts which always ended in 
victory and extension of territory So, gradually, 
from one transaction to another, grew up that 
state of things in which the East India Company 
found Itself invested with vast commeicial privi- 
leges and with most important political functions 
This state of thmgs continued up to the year 1784, 
when there was an infusion of responsibility in 
respect of its political administiative functions into 
the affairs of the Company by the estabbshment 
of the Board of Conti ol Matters went on undei 
this new arrangement for a number of years, dming 
which the Company continued, subject to a slight 
interference from the Board of Control, to dis- 
charge its political functions, and at the same time 
to exercise all its commercial rights One would 
have imagined that in a country like this that first 
step would have been followed up , that befoie 
anything else was done the reflective British 
nation would have pursued the course inaugurated 
in 1784, and that, as the eSect of tbemeasure then 
231 M 
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adopted was to limit to a certain degree the 
political functions of the Company, the next step 
would have been to take them away altogether, 
and to leave the Company in its ongmal position 
as a tradmg association However, it happens 
that m this country commeicial matters often 
attract more attention and excite deeper interest 
than pohtical afiairs, and the <next step was, not 
to meddle further with the pohtical functions of 
the Company, but to take away all the commercial 
pnvileges whch onginally constituted the founda- 
tion of its existence. Accordingly, in the year 
1833 the Company altogether ceased to be a 
commercial association, and became, one may say, 
but a phantom of its original body It lost the 
commercial character for which it was originally 
founded, and continued to be merely a pohtical 
instrument, by means of which the admimstration 
of India was earned on Now, sir, I venture to 
think that the arrangement so made was a most 
mconvement and most cumbrous arrangement 
The principle of our pohtical systefn is that all 
admimstrative functions should be accompanied 
by Mimstenal responsibihty — ^responsibihty to 
Parhament, responsibihty to pubhc opimon, re- 
sponsibihty to the Crown, but in this case the 
chief functions in the government of -India are 
committed to a body not responsible to Parha- 
ment, not appomted by the Crown, but elected by 
persons who have no more connexion with India 
than consists in the simple possession of so much 
India Stock I think that that of itself is a most 
objectionable arrangement - In this country we 
are slow to make changes' The indisposition to 
make changes is wise and useful As a general 
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prinoi])!^ it IS aiul iwtions do llicinsclvcs 

grc.at micclncf b^ ripul and ill-con-vidcrcd nltoui- 
tions of tliGir 11161 It 111 ion« But oqtijillv uinvibc 
nnd cqimlh injurious is it- to cling to OMstiiig 
arrangements siinplv bcr^ausc Ilic% o\ist, and not to 
admit cbnngcs Inch can be madciuth ad^antage 
to the nation "What can be more cumbrous than 
the CMsting s^f-vem of Indian ndininistratioii 
\\hich IS called b% the name of the ' double Go\ ern- 
ment’ ^ In the debates of 1853, ^\hcn the Inst 
India Bill was parsed, the right hon gciitlemnii 
the Member for Buokinchamshirc (Mr Disiaeli) 
asked who was the Go\einnicnt of India, and to 
whom he was to look a*’ the authority lesponsible 
for the ndministrntioii of that vast empire IVln. 
sir, there is no re3])on‘:ibiht% , or rather there is a 
conflict of rc^)])onslblllt^ The Directors jiossess 
a jiower paramount, as the right hon. geiitlenian 
said, to cvciw'thing else, the powci of recalling the 
Governor-General, by which am groat s^^toln of 
policy may be at once interrupted. And the) liaxt' 
this power, 'although the Governor-Gcncrnl must 
have been appointed b} the Crown, and the ap- 
pointment sanctioned by the Directors The func- 
tions of Government and the icsjionsibiht} have 
been divided between the Directors, the Bonid 
of Conti ol, nnd the Govcnioi -General in India, 
the Board of Control rcpicsenting the government 
of the day, lespousiblc to this House, icsponsible 
to public opinion, appointed by the Ciown, and 
exercising functions delegated bw it, the Couit 
of Directors, elected by the gentlemen nnd ladies 
w'ho happen to be lioldcrs of India Stock, many of 
w^hom arc totally ignorant of cvcrj’thmg relating 
to Indian inteiests, and peihaps knowang nothing 
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about' Oalcutta, Bombay, or Madras, except what 
they learn from the candidates for the directorship 
as to the presidency to which the Oadetship is to 
belong which is promised, in return for their votes 
The directors are undoubtedly, in general, men of 
great experience and knowledge of India, but they 
are elected by a body of persons who have no 
peculiar faculty for choosing persons qualified to 
govern a great empire in the Bast Then comes 
the Grovernor-General, invested with great, sepa- 
rate, and independent powers, and among these 
three authorities it is obvious that dispatch and 
unity of purpose can hardly by possibihty exist 
I won't trouble the House by going into a detailed 
Oxplanation of the method in which business is 
done, because it is very well known to those hon - 
Members who have given their attention to Indian 
affaus, that before a dispatch upon the most im- 
portant matter can go out to India it has to oscil- 
late between Cannon Row and the India House , 
that it IS proposed by one party, altered by the 
other, alteredvagam by the fost, and'sent back to 
the other , and that the adventures of a dispatch 
between these two extreme points of the metro- 
polis are often as curious as those Adventures of a 
Guinea of which we have all read. It is obvious 
that this system of check and counter-check must 
be attended with great inconvenience to the public 
service, and be productive of great delay Take, 
for example, a body of twenty gentlemen generally 
agreemg m their views, and make ten of them sit 
at the east end of the town and the other ten in 
Westrmnster Propose to them any question of 
average difficulty and importance, and the pro- 
bability 18 that the two parties will come to 
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difTcrcnl conclusions, not Ijoin^ jiblo to c\clmngc 
opinions and arguinonts and to nnivc at a coniinon 
result So It 18 \\itli tlic l3o.ird of Control and the 
Court of Directors The result, in cascH of material 
difference must ncces-.anK he a middle teim, 
satisfving the opinions of neither, caiTMiip into 
cflect the principle of neither, unsatisfaclorv theie- 
fore to both, and* probabh le„ss ad^ intagcouR to 
the public service than the opinion of either vould 
hn\e been had it been entirely adopted Tliero- 
foie I sav that tins s\steni of check and coiintei- 
check nia^ be earned too far There is no doubt 
that certain checKs .iic reijnisitc in ever>' political 
maolimc , but ^ou ma\ multiph jour checks and 
count cr-chcckR to such an extent that the functions 
of the machino, vliich arc intended only to be 
controlled, arc parahsed for exory useful purjiosc 
Then uhat, let me ask, is the ])osiiion m nhieh 
Her rifajcsly’s Goxernmcnl .stand in this House I 
‘When Indian questions are dismissed, it is the 
constant. hajjit of those who take part in the debate, 
criticizing and impugning what Jins been done, to 
hold Her i\Iajos()T Gox eminent resjionsible for 
evci '3 tiling that occurs Bulllei .Alajestj ’s Go\ ein- 
mc at cannot he fairly nnsweiablc for things ovei 
W'hich they have not a j.eifcct control, and winch 
they cannot entirely direct It fi equonlly happens, 
indeed, that the Government of the day arc made 
lespousiblc for acts which wcic done wnthout then 
consent, and probably in some cases much to then 
dissatisfaction Take, for instance, a matter winch 
has occupied tlie attention of the House, and which 
IS to form pait of the inquiries of tlic Committee 
which has been icccntly chosen — the hiring of ves- 
sels to caiiy tioops to India I wall vcntuie to say 
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that a majority of lion gentlemen here imagine that 
the Government is the authority by which those 
arrangements are made Not in the least The 
East India Company is chargeable with the expense 
of transporting troops to India , it is the Company 
winch takes up the ships, and not the Government , 
and, though the opinion of the Government must 
naturally have weight with the Company, these 
ariangements are not made by the o&cers of the 
Government, but by the officers of the East India 
Company itself I say, then, it is most desirable 
that this complicated machine should be simplified 
and reduced in fact and form to that which it is 
imagined to be, but which it practically is not 
I may be asked why we take this moment for 
proposing a change of system. The inconvemences 
of dillerent systems of admimstration are forced 
upon the attention of the Government and the 
country from time to time by peculiar emergencies 
Thus the arrangements of the rmlitary departments 
had existed in time of peace, but, though many 
felt that the division of the Ordnance into separate 
departments and the distinction between the War 
Office and the office of the Secretary of State for 
War were mconvement, it was not until the war in 
the Crimea made the Government more directly 
sensible of the disadvantages of that complicated 
system that we altered the arrangements, and it 
was by means of the alterations earned out dunng 
the Cnmean war that the consolidation was effected, 
by means of which we were enabled to carry on the 
struggle with Russia with far greater promptitude, 
vigour, and success than we should have been able 
to do if the old system had been continued I say, 
then, that as far as regards the executive functions 
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of (lio Indiiui Go\ornmcnl al. Iiomc, it is of the 
greatest import anre to \est complete nuthontA 
where the pnlilie hn\e a npht to tliink that com- 
plete responsihiiitA should rest, and tliai, wlicieas 
in this countn’ tlicrc can be but one go\erninp 
bodA responsible to the CroAAii, to Parliament, and 
to public opinion, consisting of the constitutional 
adA'iscrs of the Ceoami for the time being, so it is 
in accordance A\itli the jiriiiciplcs and practice of 
our constitution, as it would be in accordance with 
the best. interests of the nation, that India, AAith all 
its Anst and important interests, should be placed 
under the direct aullioritA of the CroAsn, to be 
goAcrncd m tlio name of the Crown bA' tlic re- 
sponsible itlimsterK of the CroA\n tilting in Parlia- 
ment, and responsible to Parliament and the public 
for every part of their public conduct, instead of 
being, as iioav, niainh administered Iia a set of 
gentlemen aaJio, liowcAcr respectable, howcAcr 
competent for tlic discharge of tlic functions 
entrusted to them, arc yet a totally irresponsible 
body, whot'e aucwb and acts are seldom Icnown to 
the public, and whether Known or unknoAvn, 
whether approA^cd or disapproAcd, unle^^s one of 
the Directors liappens to Inwe a seat in tlie House, 
arc out of the range of Parliamcntarj'- discussion. 
Again, as regards our interests in India, I may 
state at once that the Bill which I am about to 
propose to the House is confined entirely and 
solely to a change in the adniinistratiAm oiganiza- 
tion at home, and that wc do not intend to make 
any alteration in the existing arrangements in 
India In fact, if Parliament were to adopt the 
measure which wo are about to pioposc, the pnly 
difierence, as far as India is concerned, would be, 
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that the next dispatch would go out signed hy the 
Pi csident and the Council for Indian affairs, instead 
of hy the Court of Directors, and that the reply 
would be addressed to the President of the new 
Board, instead of to the Chairman of the body 
sitting in Leadenhall Street ^ow, I believe there 
can be no doubt that, so far as the impression on 
the minds of the people of Indian is concerned, the 
name of the Soveieign of a great empire like this 
must be far more respected, far more calculated to 
produce moral and political impressions, than the 
name of a Company of merchants, however 
lespectablc and able they may be We have to 
deal, in that country, with Princes, some ruling 
independently and some in a state of modified 
dependence upon us, and with feudal phiefs proud 
of their position, chenshing traditionary recollec- 
tions of a wide empire, and of great Sovereigns to 
whom their ancestors owed allegiance How can 
we expect such men to feel any great respect for a 
mere Company of merchants ? The respect they 
feel, the allegiance they yield, would bh increased 
tenfold if the one were given and the other tendered 
to the Sovereign of a great and mighty empire 
believe, in fact, that what gives force to the 
ompany in India is not the fame or authority 
•f the Company itself, but the knowledge winch 
the people have that behind the Comjpany, and 
strengthemng it, is the power of the British empire, 
and that, although the ruler may be an officer of a 
commercial association in name, the real power 
which they have to look up to is the power of the 
Soveieign of this great country I am, therefore, 
satisfied that the transfer of the government of 
India to the Crown would, as far as its effect upon 
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the people of India is concerned, be equivalent to 
a large reinforcement of troops , that the impression 
which would be produced would be most advan- 
tageous, and would tend to consolidate and 
strengthen the moral and political influence of 
England in these vast regions of the world What, 
then, IS the arrangement which we aie about to 
propose ? We wish to alter things as little as we 
can consistently with the great object which we 
have in view That object is to make the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown answerable for the 
government of India as well for that of aU other 
possessions of the Crown beyond seas We wish 
that the affairs of India should be adrmnistered by 
Mimsters responsible to Parliament for the manner 
in which that country is governed We propose, 
therefore, that the functions of the Court of Di- 
rectors, and, of course, of the Court of Proprietors, 
shall cease , that there shall be substituted foi 
those bodies a President, assisted by a Council for 
the Affairs of India , that that President, of couise, 
shall be a member of the Government, and shall 
be the organ of the Cabinet with reference to all 
matters relating to India , but, as men who have 
distingmshed themselves in public life in this 
country, and who are hkely from tune to tune, as 
changes of administration occur, to be placed at 
the head of that department, cannot be supposed 
to possess that detailed local knowledge which is 
essential to the wise government of the country, 
we propose that the President shall be assisted 
by a Council composed of persons named by the 
Crown, with the condition that they shall either 
have been Directors of the East Inib^,^ Company, 
have served for a certain penod i i either 
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a civil or military capacity, or have resided there a 
certain niiraher of years unconnected "with the 
local administration “We propose that that 
Council shall consist of eight members, that the 
members shall be appointed for eight years, and 
that two shall retire by rotation every second year, 
in order that successive admirastrations may have 
the means of renewing the Council from time to 
time by the introduction of persons returmng 
from India with fresh knowledge and ideas We 
think that while, on the one hand, the permanency 
of a Councillor for eight years will make him an 
independent adviser of the President, he will not 
on the other, hy being appointed for life, block up 
the way to the accession of other persons who may 
from time to time appear more capable of serving 
the country Of course, as the proposal is to 
transfer to the Government of the day full re- 
sponsibility for the management of Indian affairs, 
and as the President will be tbe organ of the Gahmet 
upon Indian matters, just as the Secretary of State 
for the Colomes and the "Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs are the organs of the Government 
in regard to the departments under their respective 
care, the decision of the President must be final 
in all matters which may be treated of in the 
Coimcil, But, nevertheless, we propose that, if the 
Councillors differ in opimon from the President, 
they shall have the right to record that difference, 
together with their reasons, upon the Mmutes of the 
Council, so as to be able to justify themselves after- 
wards for the advice they have given. The full 
power of the President, however, vmi not extend to 
matters involving increased expense to the Indian 
revenue , and, for purposes of that sort, it will be 
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nccc'i’^nn tlmt ho filiall have the conciirrcncc of 
four Councillors to nnv proposals uliicli lie nin} 
have to submit In the tompornr} nhscnce of the 
President n Sccrctars' of State be able to net 
for him, and four members of the Council mil be n 
quorum for the transaction of business AVc pro- 
pose that the Council shall ha\c the power of 
distributing among tliomscKcs tlie business winch 
comes to them, po ns to allot different dejinrtnients 
of business to diflcrcnl Members of Council, wlio 
will, of course, make reports to the Council itpcif 
We propose that the President fihnll be placed on 
the footing of a Sccrctarv of State, and that the 
Councillors. fihnll have n Fnlnrs' of £1,000 n rear 
each We propose that nil powers now \cstcd in 
the Court of Directors shall lie transferred to tins 
Council, and therefore, that all appointments 
winch ha\e hitherto been ninde h) the Court of 
Directors or by other parties subject to the appro- 
bation of the Crown, shall be made b^ the Crown 
direct, but. that nil ajipointmcnts in India which 
liavc intherfo been made b\ the local nuthonties 
shall continue to be mndc In those authorities, 
60 that no part of the local Indian patronage will 
be transferred to the Go\ eminent of this count 1-3 
We propose that the President shall be able to 
appoint one Secretar}', who shall be capable of 
sitting in this House It will be convenient tliat a 
Cabinet Minister holding that situation shall liave 
tlic assistance of a Secrctar)'’ conversant with the 
business winch may come under discussion , but 
we do not propose that the Councillors shall be 
capable of sitting m Parliament We think tlicro 
would bo great inconvenience in such an arrange- 
ment , that they wmuld become party men , that 
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they would necessarily associate -witli one side or 
the otlror m tins House, and that, with changes of 
Administration, the relations between the Presi- 
dent and the Councillors might then become 
e-^ccedingly embarrassing One point which has 
always attracted the attention of those who have 
considered these matters, and which has created 
even a very considerable constitutional dif&culty, 
m anv attempt to decide what would be the best 
system of Government for India, has been the 
question of patronage Many men have said that 
tliey think tlie ‘ double Government ’ a cumbrous 
and antiquated machine, which ought to be done 
away with That was the opimon in 1863 of a great 
number of those hon gentlemen who took part in 
the discussion, but it was always said ‘ How can we 
manage with the patronage ? We do not wish to 
increase the patronage of the Government, and 
we fear that this transfer of power would greatly 
'augment the patronage of the Home Govern- 
ment ’ How, I have already said with regard to 
local appomtments, all these appomtnlents which 
have hitherto been made either by the Governor- 
General or by other authonties m India, will 
continue exactly as before to be made by them, 
the members of the local Council being named 
by the Governor- General instead of being named 
hence An arrangement was made in 1853 by 
which all appomtments to wnterships were given 
up to open competition That arrangement we 
shall of course mamtam Wnterships, therefore, 
are beyond the range of patronage The appomt- 
ments to cadetships have hitherto been divided 
between members of the Court of Directors and 
the Presidents of the Board of Control What we \ 
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njipiuninuni.s to ( ulotslnp'- tln\ will lx* mult*, as 
I lu\o stated, iMtli, p*^o)ml)h, tlx ndfliliomd 
condnion that tlu* ruKts >.hil) ho njjpoinKd to 
prolulion m *-01110 mtlitan t'olh'pi* tlioir hnil 
npjxmitmontfi to rcpinxnts diptiulinp on tlx 
cllx loncy of their stndx’c 1 lx ix is oix* rojiditiun 
a\hxh a\o projiosc to nttnrli to this distrihiitioii of 
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from time to time, xhnll lu'i.s<r\ed for the con*- of 
cnil and milit irv ofimrs who lia\e f.er\ed in 
India Accordinp to tint anangenunt it will he 
seen that no addition of ji.itronape will cUrohe 
upon the E-'ccculne Go\ernmtnt of an amount 
wnioh need e\rite the least constitutional ](alons\ 
on the part of the Ifouse of Commons TJie aim} 
in India wall eonsist, ns lierctofore, of Queen’s 
troops, fonmng part, of (he legular arm} of this 
conntr}’, and local coriis enlisted and confined to 
servnee in India. With regard to Queen’s tronjis 
no change W’llI be made "W illi regard to (he otliers, 
tliey w'lll be tiansfcncd to the Crown fiom (lx* 
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service of the Company, subject to the same 
conditions tof service as those under vrhich they are 
onhsted, and if they dislike that change I t hink in 
common justice, they ivill be entitled to their 
discharge It is proposed with regard to local 
military services, that the troops shall be paid 
out of the revenues of India, and that their services 
shall be bmited to Asia so long as they are paid out 
of the Indian revenue At present, I beheve, the 
range of service for the Companys troops is co- 
extensive with the limits of the Company’s 
charter, as far as any place eastward of the Cape 
It IS proposed that, if at any time a part of the 
local army shall be employed out of Asia, the 
troops shall then not be paid out of the Indian 
revenue It will be left for this House to determine 
whether a force so employed shall be paid out of 
the revenue of this country, and whether their 
employment is consonant with what the interests 
of India may be This will be a sufficient check 
against the employment of the Indian troops 
without the consent of Parliament Iths proposed 
that, whereas we transfer to this President of the 
Council the functions of the Court of Directors, and 
Board of Control, both of which will be abolished, 
the functions and powers of the Secret Committee, 
which govern matters involvmg great discretion 
and temporary secrecy, should be vested m the 
President, as representative of the responsible 
Mimster of the (hown But we propose that, in 
any case in which orders shall be sent to India 
involving the immediate commencement of hos- 
tilities, commumcations thereof shall be made to 
Parliament within one month, if Parliament be 
then sitting, or within one month after Parliament 
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shall next meet That mterval will allow a 
sufficient time to elapse to prevent mjury to the 
public service from the too early pubhcation of 
orders so issued , while it wiU, at the same time, 
give Parliament an early opportumty of calling 
upon the Government for explanation of the causes 
which had led to such orders Of course, it will be 
necessary that there should be an efiective audit of 
the revenues of India and their apphcation It is 
required by this BiU that the revenue shall be 
apphed solely for the purpose of government m 
India It IS proposed that an auditor shall be 
appomted, with the power of appomting assistant 
auditors, for the purpose of examining minutely 
the accounts of receipts and expenditure of Indian 
revenue, and that the accounts, when audited, 
shall be laid before Parbament for its consideration 
Of course, power will be given to the President of 
the Council to issue to the Company such sums as 
may be necessary to defray the expenditure re- 
quired for paying their dividends and keepmg 
their books, until the Company determine whether 
they wiU or wiU not avail themselves of the option 
given them of bemg paid m a certam tune for their 
stock This then, sir, is, generally speakmg, the 
outlme of our measure Of course, the details wiU 
come under the consideration of the House if it 
should, as I trust it will, give us leave to brmg in 
the Bdl ; and when the Bill shall be in the han^ of 
hon members, they will then have to consider the 
details, such as I have described, as well as some 
other pomts, to which I have not thought it 
necessary to advert But the question now to be 
considered is simply the great and large ques- 
tion whether or not w^shall transfer to * 
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executive and responsible IMinisters of the Crown 
the direction of the affairs of our Indian temtones, 
or whether that direction shall be left, as here- 
tofore, under the cumbrous and compheated 
system described as the ‘ double government 
which, in my opinion, is full of embarrassment, 
and not calculated to accomplish the purposes 
good government ought to have m view, and winch, 
though continued heretofore, because no great 
events have called on Parliament to reconsider 
it, ought, I think, to be abolished without further 
delay Now, I do not think I shall be met by any 
objections to this piinciple itself, because, when I 
recollect what has passed on former occasions in 
this House, and when I know what is the general 
opinion of the country on the point, I cannot 
persuade myself that we shall meet with any 
strong opposition to the general principle on which 
the measure is founded WTien I look back to 
what passed in 1853, I find some of the leading 
Members of this House expressed strong opimons 
that the time must come, at no distlint penod, 
when an entire change ought to be made, and that 
the introduction of Government nominees into the 
Bast India Direction was only the first step to 
further and ultenor measures , and the only 
' oubt was, whether a full measure ought not at 
that time to be adopted But, whatever may 
have been the opimon of Parbament at that time, 
I am much nustaken as to the signs and indications 
of opimon in the country now if the nation at 
large has not made up its nund that this ‘ double 
Government ’ ought to cease I am convinced 
that this IS the opinion of the country , and great 
disappointment would be felt if this House should 
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negative tlie BUI upon an objection to tlie pnnciple 
itself on which it is founded We shall, no doubt, 
be met by a motion for delay, and be told that tins 
18 not the tune for discussing the measure , that 
India IS unsettled , that we should wait until a 
better moment, a calmer penod, and until the 
difficulties in India aie over Why, that plea for 
delay is invanably.the plea set up by those who are 
anxious to oppose that which they cannot resist 
directly, but which thej’- ivish to get rid of by the 
intermediate pohcy of proposing delay Why, sii, 
what is the force of an}’’ argument of that land ? 
They say, ‘ Do not alter the machine of Govern- 
ment at attune when India is unsettled, and in 
difficulty, when you have not fully and finally got nd 
of the mutiny, and when you have not entirely le- 
estabhshed authonty in every pait of the countiy ’ 
Wliat does that aigument amount to when it is 
analysed ? It is said ‘ Do not change your Govern- 
ment now, because there is in India that to be done 
which IS difficult to be accomplished, and which, 
therefore, it’ nught reqmre great power to accom- 
plish ’ Will, then, any man pretend that a single 
Government at home will not be a much moie 
efiectual instrument foi the purpose than a double 
Government ’ Will any man pretend to tell me, 
that with a view to lapidity of discussion and 
execution, umty of purpose, and responsibility to 
the pubhc, a Government admimsteied by the 
responsible advisers of the Crown would not be a 
far more efficient instrument for everything to be 
done here than the existing conflict of checks and 
coimter-checks, the system of previous commumca- 
tions and subsequent commumcations, of objections 
to a dispatch and its transfer by cabs from one 
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part of the town to another, which delay 

was created, so that a dispatch, which ought 
to go out to-morrow, might not go out for a month, 
or be ready until it was too late to send it out 
Why, no reasonable man will venture to get up 
and tell the House that the present machine can 
be BO effective and so powerful a machme for 
administration at home as the machine we propose 
to substitute for it Will any man acquainted 
•with India tell me that the name of the Company 
— ^which 13 now pretty well seen through by all the 
natives in India — can have half, or the tenth part 
of the powerful influence the name of the Cro'wn 
would carry with it ’ I declare it is nonsense to 
say that the Indian chiefs would not feel ten times 
more respect for the Rajah of England than for 
the name of any unknown Company Well, then, 
Isay, ifwe look to England, the machine we propose 
to substitute IS a much more powerful machine, 
and if we look to India it is a machme infimtely 
more mfluential than the existing one Then we 
are told that there is a state of difficulty in India, 
and what is the proposal of those who want delay ? 
They say, that m order to overcome this difficulty, 
and to restore tranqmlhty m India, which we are 
told 18 a matter of great difficulty, and which ■will 
require great strength and power to effect, we 
should prolong the existence of the present weak 
instrument, instead of substituting for it a stronger, 
more powerful, and more effectual machme In 
that argument there is no sense, I subimt How- 
ever, we shall be told by some that the Government 
of India is a great mystery — that the unholy 
ought not to set foot m that temple — ^that the 
House of Commons should be kept aloof from any 
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interference in Indian affaus — that if we transfer 
the Goveinment to the Ministers responsible to 
Parhament, we shall have Indian afiairs made the 
subject and plaything of party passions in this 
House, and that great mischief would arise there- 
from I think that argument is founded on an 
overlooking of the fundamental pimciples of the 
British constitution It is a reflection on the 
Parliamentary government Why, sir, what is 
there in the management of India which is not 
mainly dependent on those general prmciples of 
statesmanship, which men m pubhc life m this 
country acquire here, and make the guidance of 
their condupt ? I do not think so fll of this House 
as to imagine that it would be disposed, for 
factious purposes, or for the momentary triumph 
of party, to tnfle with the great mterests of the 
country as connected with the administration of 
oui Inian affairs I am accustomed to think that 
the Parhament of this coimtry does comprise in 
itself as much administrative abihty, and as much 
statesmanhke knowledge and science, as are 
possessed by any number of men in any other 
country whatever , and I own, with aU respect 
for the Court of Directors, that I cannot bnng 
myself to think that the Parliament of England 
is less capable of wisely admimstermg the great 
affairs of state in coimexion with India than the 
Court of Directors in Leadenhall Street I am not 
afraid to trust Parhament with an insight into 
Indian affaus I beheve, on the contrary, that if 
thmgs have not gone on so fast m India as they 
might have done — ^if the progress of improvement 
has been somewhat slower than rmght nave been 
expected, that effect has arisen fiom the ciroum- 
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stance that the public of Englanc. at large were 
wholly Ignorant of Indian affairs, and had turned 
away from them, being daunted by the comphca- 
tions they imagined them to be involved in , and 
because Parliament has never had face to face, in 
this and the other House, men personally and 
entirely responsible for the admimstration of 
Indian affairs No doubt a good deal has been done 
in the way of substantial improvement of late years, 
but that which has been done I may venture to say 
has been entirely the result of debates in this and 
the other House of Parliament And, so far from 
any discussion on India havmg worked evil in 
India, I believe that the greater p^rt of those 
improvements which the East India Directors 
boast of in that publication, which has lately 
issued from Leadenhall Street, has been the result 
of pressure on the Indian administration by debates 
in Parliament and discussions in the pubhc press 
Therefore, so far from being alarmed at the 
consequences which may arrive from bnngmg 
Indian affairs under the cognizance of Parhament, 
I beheve that a great benefit to India, and through 
India to the Bntish nation, will result therefrom 
Therefore, I say, I see no reason, either on the 
score of principle or on the score of the augmenta- 
tion of patronage, or on the score of time, or 
constitufaonal danger, why we should not at once 
pass the measure which it wiU be my duty to 
present to the House Sir, I trust that Parhament 
wiU feel that great power is not given to nations 
without corresponding duties to be performed 
We have, by an almost miraculous tram of events, 
been entnisted with the care of the destimes of 150 
or 160 milhons of men — with the government. 
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directly or induectly, of a vast empire larger in 
extent tlian the whole face of Europe, putting the 
Russian empire out of the question That is a 
task which involves great lesponsibility Do not 
imagine that it is the intention of Providence that 
England should possess that vast empire, and that 
we should have in our hand tlie destmies of that 
vast multitude of jnen, simply that we may send 
out to India the sons of gentlemen or of the middle 
classes to make a decent fortune to live on That 
powet has been entrusted to us for other and 
better purposes , and, without pointing to any- 
thing particular, I think it is the duty of this 
nation to u^e it in such a manner as to promote, as 
far as they can, the instruction, the enlightenment, 
and the oivihzation of those great populations 
which are now subject to our rule We have 
lately had our attention called to scenes of barbanty 
in India, which would make any man shudder, but 
are we wholly irresponsible for those scenes ’ If, 
during the century for which we have -exercised 
power m India, we had used that power to 
enhghten and civilize the people, do you think 
their nature would not, in some measure at least, 
have been changed, and that the atrocious cnmes 
which they have comrmtted would not have been 
as repugnant to their feelings as they are to those 
of the people of this country ? We ought to bear 
these tmngs in mind — to remember that we have a 
great duty to fulfil in India, and I am sure that 
that duty will be best discharged if we commit 
its performance to the hands of men who will 
be accountable to Parhament for their conduct, 
and who feel themselves bound to acquamt the 
pubhc of this country, step by step, with the 
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arrangements whicli tliey make I am confident, if 
Parliament slionld adopt tlie measure we are about 
to propose, that, wfiile on the one hand it will add 
to the strength of our position m India, while it 
will increase the power of this country, and render 
our influence more firm and secure, it will, on the 
other hand, enable us more efiiciently to perform 
those important duties which, in my view, it was 
intended that we should discharge when the great 
Indian empire was transferred to our control 
Sir, I beg to move for leave to bnng in a Bill fot the 
better Government of India 

26. S^r George Oorneivall Lewis, House of 
Commons, February 18^8 

I NOW come to the other point m the petition of 
the Company , namely, their claimmg credit for 
havmg exercised their government in India in a 
manner to command universal admiration, and to 
render it a model for all Governments on the face 
of the earth This is the manner m which the 
Company speak of themselves m the petition 
presented to this House 

‘ They feel complete assurance that, the more attention 
18 besto-wed and the more light thrown upon India and its 
administration, the more evident it will become that the 
Government m which they have borne a part has been not 
only one of the purest m mtention, but one of the most- 
beneficent in act ever known among mankmd ’ 

It must be acknowledged that the character which 
the Company bestow on themselves *is not very 
remarkable for the moderation of its terms Let 
us mquire how far this character rests on the evi- 
dence of facts The Company may be said to have 
ongmated with respect to its power at the time of 
the union of the two Companies, which were con- 
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solidntcd lu the reign of William III, and reninincd 
substantially a trading Company until the battle 
of Plasscy A\as fought by Clive, wlio shortly after 
laid the foundations of the territorial sovereignty 
of Bengal, by the acquisition of the duannee A 
few years after the Government of England began 
to make a claim on the Company for a share of their 
territorial acqmsitioiis. and the Company came to 
compromise vnth the Government, by which they 
were to pay an annual sum of monev, instead of, 
as proposed by Lord Cine to Lord Chatham, the 
Crown taking possession of the territorial acquisi- 
tions This state of things continued for a few 
years until the abuses prc% ailing in the adminis- 
tration of the Company attracted the attention 
of the legislature , and in 1773, under the Mmistry 
of Lord North, was passed what was called the 
Regulating Act, by which Parliament first inter- 
fered with the local government of India By this 
measure it was attempted to place a control, not 
on the Companv m London, but Cn the local govern- 
ment in India The members of the local council 
in India were named in the Act of 1773 Five 
members were named, and three went out from 
England to conduct the local government, two 
being at the time in India, one of whom was Warren 
Hastmgs The rcsidt of that attempt at Parba- 
mentary control was dissensions without end in 
the Council, duels between twm of the members, 
and a conflict with the Supreme Court , and the 
experiment ended with a conviction on the part 
of Parliament that the endeavour to subject the 
local government to direct Parliamentary control 
was a complete failure I should observe, that by 
the Act of 1773 pow'^er was taken for the Secretary 
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of State and the Board of Treasury to examine all 
the correspondence received in England from India 
Even at that tigie the principle of Parliamentary 
control over the proceedmgs of the Company was 
established, and it is matenal for the House to 
observe the fact, masmuch as an assumption is 
made m popular arguments that Parliament for 
the first tune mterfered to control the administra- 
tion of the Company by the Act of 1784 That is 
a mistake, for by the Regulatmg Act of 1773 a 
control was taken for the Crown over the nomma- 
tion of the members of the Council whenever any 
vacancies occurred , and power also was taken for 
the Secretary of State and the Board pf Treasury 
to inspect aU. correspondence received from India, 
In a few years, however, it was foimd that those 
powers were not sufficient, and m 1781, Lord 
North carried a Bill by which he enlarged the 
superintendmg authority of the Government, and 
enabled them to control the correspondence sent 
from the Board of Directors to the authorities m 
India This was, m fact, the germ of ‘the system 
which was afterwards promulgated in Mr Pitt’s 
Act of 1784 Notwithstanding these successive 
interferences of Parbamentary control, it was 
found that the admimstration of India did not 
improve — complaints multiplied , and committees 
of the House were appomted m 1782 and 1783, who 
made a long succession of reports, which any 
gentleman who may be curious to read old docu- 
ments of that description wiU find mcluded in four 
very large folio volumes, compared with which our 
modern blue books are qmte puny and degenerate. 
The whole subject of the Indian administration 
was at that time investigated by tno committees 
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of tkis House, one of them presided over by 
Mr Burke and the other by Mr Dundas, who 
was afterwards President of the Board of Control 
Those committees made, I bebeve, not less than 
seventeen reports. I state that fact for the purpose 
of showmg that, at the time to which I refer, the 
whole subject of Indian afiairs underwent a most 
careful mvestigaticn by this House Those, there- 
fore, who suppose that the administration of the 
East India ^mpany durmg the ten years from 
1773 to 1784 was one course of unmterrupted 
prosperity must be smgularly uninformed m the 
Parliamentary history of that period I will take 
the bberty of readmg an extract from resolutions 
which were moved m this House m 1784 by 
Mr Burke, m which he describes the result of these 
Parliamentary mquiries , and if it were necessary, 
if the truth of what I am now statmg should be 
disputed, I could produce a multitude of passages 
from the reports and from speeches made at that 
time which would support every one of the sweepmg 
condemnations m the passages I am about to read 
I ask the attention of the House to this summary 
of the mvestigations then made, masmuch as I 
think it will show them how far the character which 
the Company give to themselves for their admims- 
tration is true durmg the time when the admmis- 
tration was really that of the Company — ^when the 
pure, simple, unmixed management of the Company 
and their ofl&cers existed, with a very imperfect con- 
trol, though with some control even then, on the part 
of the Executive Government These are the terms 
of the resolution moved by Mr Burke m 1784 

‘ The result of the Parhamentary mquines has been that 
the East India Company was found totally corrupted 
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lotttllyporvorLcd from tbopurposea of its institution, ■whether 
political or conimcrcinl , that the pois crs of y, ar and peace 
given by the Charter had been abused bj kindling hostihties 
m every quarter for the purposes of rapmo , that almost 
nil the treaties of peace they ha^ o made have only given 
cause to so many breaches of pubbc faith , that conntnes 
once the most flourishing are reduced to a state of indigence, 
decay, and depopulation, to the diminution of our strength, 
and to the mhmto dishonour of our national character, 
that the laivs of this kingdom are nutonously and almost 
m every instance despised , that the servants of the 
Company, by the purchase of qualifications to vote m the 
general Court, and, at length, by gettmg the Company 
itself deeply in their debt, ba-ving obtamed the entire 
and absolute mastery in the body by which they ought to 
ha\o been ruled and coerced Thus their malversations m 
office are supported instead of bemg checked by the 
Company, The whole of the affairs of that bodj' are reduced 
to a most penlous situation , and many milhons of innocent 
and deserving men who are under the protection of this 
nation, and who ought to bo protected by it, are oppressed 
by a most despotic and rapacious tyranny The Company ’ 
and their servants have strengthened themselves by this 
confederacy, they have set at defiance the authority and 
admomtions of this House employed to reform them , and 
when this House had selected certam prmcipal debuquonts, 
whom they declared it the duty of the Company to recall, 
the Company hold out its legal pnvilegcs against all re 
formation, positively refused 'to recall them, and sup^rted 
those who had fallen under the just censure of this House 
■with now and stronger marks of approbation ’ 

Now, I affirm that this language, strong as it 
may sound at this moment to a House not familiar 
with the scenes of rapme, of extortion, and of every 
species of abommation which had been brought out 
in evidence before the committees of 1782 and 1783, 

IS a perfectly faithful representation of the opinions 
which prevailed m Parbament at that tune ■mth 
respect to the government of the East India Com- 
pany I most confidently mamtain that this notion , 
which has got abroad — this sentiment — of the 
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tnrnl tlobl of prUiUulo whii h \se owo to the 
Indii Compnin i*' oih' thnt not, onh entirely 
unkno^\n, but* most nlnm to iho feelings of the 
gcnerntion ^\ho Kno'' vhnt the Compaiu 
before Parlimneni hnd interfered to eonlrol it 1 
do most confidcnth nmmt4im thnt no cnihrod 
Government, c\cr e\isted on the faee of this earth 
whicli more vorrupt, more jiorfidious, and 
more rapacious than the Go\ eminent of the East 
India Company from the ^ear‘^ ITG*) to 1781 That 
nas the inter\nl betwctMi the period nhon'it first 
acquired tcrntonnl Ho\creignt\ and the time uhon 
It was placed under Ihirliamentarv control During 
thntintor\el the Coinpaii) c\erciscd the functions 
of trader and go\ernor m coinbmation. with most 
inijiorfcct control on the part of the Go\crnment 
and Parliament of this count r\ , and I ajipenl 
most confident 1} to the records of Parliament, to 
the cMdencc in the rojiorts and documents of this 
House, for conclusne proof damnator^ of the 
character of the East India Company as a political 
body. With' these documents before me, I confess 
that I cannot road uithout astomshmont the 
character which the Company hn^c bestoned upon 
themselves, founded, as that churnctor is, entirely 
upon their acts since tho time uhen they nerc 
subjected to Parliamentary super\TiBion — since t.bc 
time when tlicre has been a Hoard of Control to 
supermtend the proceedmgs of the Directors m 
London — since tho Governor -General and the 
other Governors of India have been appointed, 
not by the Directors themselves, but by the Crown 
and Executive Government of this country, subject 
to public opinion and to Parliamentary responsi- 
bility Now, all that can be said in favoim 
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Company dates from the year 1784 I challenge 
them to find one bright page m their annals dnrmg 
the whole period when they were not subject to 
Parliamentary control It is by confounding the 
acts of two periods — ^by suppressmg their conduct 
m bygone days, which have passed from the 
memory of the present generation, and the records 
of which are to be found chiefly'in histones written 
by servants of the Company, and therefore not 
weighmg with very great force on their misdomgs 
— and by concentrating our vision upon subsequent 
times, when they had become a mere subordinato 
body acting under the control of the Executive 
Government, — ^that they are enabled <to claim for 
themselves this extraordmary credit 
Now, let us bnefly follow the history of the 
Company from the year 1784 We know that 
before that time Mr Fox and Mr Burke — ^the 
latter of whom had been the chairman of one of 
the committees to which I have referred — ^who was 
deeply impressed with the enormities of the Com- 
pany’s Government, and who, m the subsequent 
impeachment of Warren Hastmgs brought imder 
the attention of the House of Lords, m speeches 
destmed to be coeval with the English language, 
the misdeeds of the Governor whose acts' he im- 
pugned — ^we know that Mr Fox and Mr Burke 
lombmed to frame the clauses of the first India 
Bill, which nearly annihilated the rule of the 
Oompany There was not at that tune any feeling 
of sympathy with the Company on the part of the 
people of -this country , but the defeat of the 
measure was attributable to alarm respectmg 
the Indian patronage, and to the belief that, as the 
Commissioners for India were named in the Bill. 
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and were tlie partisans of the Executive Govern- 
ment, an unconstitutional power would be conferred 
upon them Notwithstandmg this prejudice, the 
Bill passed the House of Commons, but it was 
thrown out by the House of Lords, m consequence, 
as was believed, of the personal mfluence of the 
Xin g, who took alarm at the mdependent authority 
which he though^; would be conferred by the 
measure upon his Minister The Bdl was not 
defeated from any sympathy on the part of the 
country with the Company , but Mr Pitt, with 
great dexterity, took advantage of the alarm which 
that measure excited, from the notion that Mr Fox 
mtended to avail himself improperly of the power 
which the °BiU would have conferred upon the 
Government, and the Mimstry were defeated The 
Government fell , Mr Pitt succeeded them, and 
he mtroduced that system of a mixed government 
which has lasted m a certain form down to the 
present day Any gentleman who will take the 
trouble to read the speech m which Mr Pitt mtro- 
duced his measure see that he laid it down as 
a prmciple that there was an overwhelmmg and 
imperative necessity for legislatmg upon the subject 
of India — ^that the public opmion of that time 
absolutely required that the East India Company 
should not be left to contmue m the exercise of its 
uncontrolled powers Mr Pitt, havmg thrown out 
the Government of Mr Pox upon the previous Bdl, 
left the East India Company m possession of its 
powers, both as respects the government and the 
trade, but he created a Board of Control which was 
to predommate m all respects over the acts of the 
Directors Now the House wdl observe that the 
effect pf the institution of that Board of Control. 
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was wholly to alter the character of the East India 
Company Up to this time the East India Company, 
with the exception of those rudiments of Parlia- 
mentary mterference which I have described, was 
a tradmg Company, exercismg sovereign powers 
over certam provmces in India The mstitution of 
i;he Board of Control placed the East India Com- 
pany at once, with respect to itgi governmg powers, 
in a purely subordmate position They were from 
hhat time bound to obey every order which the 
Board of Control chose to issue They retamed, no 
•doubt, the mitiative, and practically they contmued 
•to exercise great influence over the afiairs of India, 
'but legally and constitutionally they were reduced 
dio perfect subordmation, and they were placed 
•completely under the control of this department of 
Tthe Government In 1793, Mr Dundas, who was 
•then President of the Board of Control, brought m a 
“Bill of great length, m which he consolidated all the 
existmg enactments on the subject of the Com- 
pany, givmg them greater defimteness and greater 
precision , and he brought to complete perfection 
the system of the double government origmated 
un 1784: He renewed the Company’s charter for 
twenty years , and m that condition it remamed 
until the year 1813 In 1813 the opmions on the 
subject of free trade had spread more widely m the 
country, the impatience of the tradmg commumty 
at the double monopoly exercised by the East 
India Company made itseh felt, and the Govern- 
ment of the day determined to propose the abolition 
of its monopoly of the trade -with India, preservmg 
however, its monopoly of the Chma trade That 
mighty change, so far as the East India Company 
were concerned, was introduced m 1813, They 
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were not prohibited from trading Aintli India , but 
their monopoly i\as gone That, in fact, was the 
first great stone struck out of tlic edifice of the 
East India Company They had originally been 
merely a trading Company , their sovereign powers 
had come incidentally , they acquired incident- 
ally great territorial revenues , but their mam 
and paramount character was that of traders 
If the House of Commons of that day had acted 
luidcr the mfliicnce of fcchugs which wo ore told 
now^ we ought to respect, — if it liad been the belief 
of the Parliament of that time that a boundless 
debt of gratitude was owing to the East India 
Company ^or their acqmsitious of temtor)’ in 
India — can any one doubt that their trading mono- 
poly would have been retained as one of wic most 
piecious flowers of their prerogatn c ’ Parliament, 
however, was bold enough to lav its piofaue hands 
on the ark of the East India Company, and they 
w ere deprived of the monopoly of the Indian trade 
Deprived of the monopoly of the Indian trade, the 
Company w'^as distanced by piivate traders, and 
I believe they exercised but little of their trading 
pnvileges after the time tbey lost their monopoly. 
But they retained the monopoly of the China trade 
for another twenty years At last came the year 
1833 In that year Mr Charles Giant, now Lord 
Glenelg, was President of the Board of Control 
In proposing the Bill of that j^ear to the House of 
Commons he stated that the Government had two 
matters for consideration one wms wlietber the 
Company should retain tlieir governing powers , 
the other, whethbr they should retain their trading 
powers Some thought they should be depnved 
of both. The Government came to the conclusion 
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that the whole of their trading powers should be 
abohshed by law, that they should cease altogether 
to be a tra(mg Company, and that not only should 
their monopoly of the China trade be abohshed, but 
that they should be prohibited by law from trading 
either with India or with China , but he stated, 
however, that the Government did not propose to 
interfere with the govermng pgwers of the Com- 
pany, subject, of course, to the control of the 
Executive Government 

Observe the changes which the Bast India Com- 
pany had then undergone under the legislation of 
Parliament Having ongmally been only a trading 
Company — having acqmred incidentally governing 
powers, their governing powers were first placed 
under the control of a Board of the Executive 
Government, so that they became only subordinate 
governors , but they retained their onmnal capa- 
city for trade In 1833 they were prombited by 
law from trading, so that by that time they had 
lost altogether their onginal functions as traders, 
and they retamed only a portion of governing 
power in a subordinate capacity That was the 
change which under the legislation of Parhament 
the character and power of the East India Company 
underwent Be it remarked that it was a constant 
diminution of authority and power, and a perpetual 
invasion of their funckons, under the authority of 
Parhament Agam in 1833, the sentimental view 
of the question was altogether overlooked — ^nothing 
was heard of the debt of gratitude due to the East 
India Company, but m consequence of more en- 
lightened views on the subject of freedom of trade 
which then prevailed, as well as of representations 
of the mercantile classes, the whole trade of China 
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and India was tkrown open The Company then 
obtained another lease of twenty years, expiring in 
1863 During that time they were the mere ghost, 
as it were, of the former Company, which was once 
sovereign, which once enjoyed the monopoly of 
great branches of trade , they became a mere 
governing body of Directois, all their trading powei 
was gone, and the controUing power and the 
appomtment of then pnncipal officers were vested 
in the Executive They continued in that inferioi 
position for twenty yeais under the control of the 
Government in England, the Mimstry sending out 
instructions, and all the prmcipal authorities of 
India being appointed, not by the Company as 
ongmally, but by Government Then came the 
renewal of 1853 There was nothing in the circum- 
stances of that time to call for mterference The 
twenty years had gone on in a manner not to incur 
the censure of the House or of the Government , 
in a greatly improved spirit, owmg, as I must 
mamtaiu, m contradiction to the allegations which 
have been niade, to the vigilance of Pailiament and 
to the effective control of the India Boaid But 
even under those favourable circumstances Parlia- 
ment did not renew the Charter without further 
mvasion of the original constitution of the Com- 
pany By the Act of that year one-third of the 
Court of Directors was formed of no min ees of the 
Crown, so that only two-thirds remamed to be 
elected by the proprietors of India Stock , and 
there was good reason for this alteration When 
the East India Company existed as traders to the 
East Indies it was reasonable that persons who 
subscribed their money to the common stock, and 
advanced their capital to caiTy on their ventures to 
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the Bast, should have ja. voice m the election of the 
Directoiu, exactly upon the same pnnciple as 
applies to the direction of any other ]oint-stock 
company It is the same pnnciple by which share- 
holders of railway compames elect a hoard of 
Directors, or shareholders of the Bank of England, 
for example, elect the Directors of the Bank But 
what was the position of the proprietors of East 
India Stock, with reference to the Government of 
India, after the Company had ceased to be a trading 
Company ? Any person may become an East 
India proprietor by purchase of stock in the open 
market, and there is therefore now no necessary 
connexion between the members of the Court of 
Proprietors and the afiairs of India OnginaUy 
the proprietors were persons who had advanced 
cyiital for carrying on trade with India , but at 
present they aie only propnetors of so many shares 
of a guaranteed stock, and the purchase of that 
stock gives them no more real connexion with the 
affairs of India than the p'uichase of so much three 
per cent stock The constituency which elect the 
Board of Directom is an accidental body, and has 
no real relation with the mterests or Government 
of India The Board of Directors themselves are 
the meie spectie and phantom of that body wbicb 
used to carry on the whole trade with India and 
China, and the propiietois are reduced to the con- 
dition of mere holders of an ordmary stock This 
18 the state to which successive legislative changes 
have brought that body The fallacy which 
pervades the petition of the Company is this — It 
speaks of the East India Company as one and 
indiviaible — as if from 'the time of the battle of 
Plassey down to the last renewal of the Charter 
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it had remained unchanged in character, functions, 
hnd influence The truth is, that it has undergone 
as important changes during those hundred years 
as the Bnghsh constitution between the Heptarchy 
and the reign of Queen Victoria It is therefore 
the most transparent sophism — ^it is offering an 
insult to our understanding — to apply arguments 
foimded upon the original and unchanged state of 
the Company to the Company in its modern and 
altered form. 


27 Rohett Vernon Smith, House of Commons, 
• 16 February 185S 

LIr Vernon Smith said, that before the hon 
member rose his noble friend (Viscount Palmerston) 
had requested him to postpone the motion of which 
he had given notice, m order that the House might 
proceed with the debate on the Indian Government 
Bill The hon gentleman declmed to comply with 
this request, on the score that it was necessary to 
acquamt the House with certam information not 
then m its possession that it might be enabled the 
better to make up its mind on that Bill He 
regretted extremely that the hon member had 
taken_that course, not that he had not been satisfied 
to hear his statement, but that it might as well 
have been mtroduced mto the discussion on the 
India BiU, mstead of forming a separate motion, 
and prolongmg that discussion 

Mr H Baillie said, he had given notice of his 
motion long before the noble Lord’s Bfll was mtro- 
duced 

Mr Vernon Smith said he was aware of that , 
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he did not object to the hon gentleman’s havmg 
given that notice, but thought that upon the appeal 
of his noble friend he might have delivered his 
speech, full, as it was, of documentary information, 
m the course of the other debate, particularly as he 
seemed to have used it for the purpose of expressmg 
his opinion on a question upon which that debate 
turned. Indeed, he should collect from the hon 
gentleman’s address that the hlinistry would have 
his vote in favour of their Bill, because he had 
found as much fault as possible with the oxistmg 
Government of India If any hon gentleman 
thought that to condemn the Board of Control 
and the present system was at the same time to 
condemn the Bill of his noble friend they were 
totally mistaken To find fault with the Board 
of Control as well as with the Court of Directors 
was, m fact, to find fault with the present system 
that the Bill had been introduced to amend 
Ho hoped that the hon gentleman would not 
think him wantmg m respect if he abstamed from 
answenng — or he should not say answermg, mas- 
much as he agreed m much that the hon gentleman 
had said — ^but if he followed him at much less length 
than he had himself occupied in dcvelopmg his 
ideas Many of his views were backed by autho- 
rities to which he was not then prepared to reply, 
because he had not anticipated that the hon 
gentleman would go at such great length into the 
subject The notice which he gave was that he 
should ‘ caU the attention of the House to the 
causes of the present outbreak in India ’, and he 
commenced by statmg that it was very difficult 
to say what were those causes, because none of 
the men in England who were best qualified to 
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give opinions, including tlio lion and gallant 
gentleman the member for Rcigatc (Sir Henry 
Eawlmson) whose advent to that House they had 
on the previous evening hailed ^vlth so much 
satisfaction, and the hon member for Leonimster 
(Mr .T P AVilloughby), could describe them Where 
the Directors, the cx-officio councillors of the State 
upon this subject, had feared to tread, the hon 
gentleman has rushed in , but he himself had 
assigned only one cause for all the cinl — the 
annovation of Oude He had not canvassed any 
of those various supposed causes which were 
suggested last Session by the right hon member 
for Bucks, .and which he (j\Ir Vernon Smith) and 
others had then discussed It was smgular, but 
it was notorious, that since that date we had 
not at all advanced towards a solution of this 
question , and that at the present moment not 
only the Government, wdio might bo accused of 
Ignorance and incompotcncy, but the most eminent 
men in India, were unable to say what ivcre the 
causes of nlutmy Even Sir John Lawrence, the 
man whose opinions w'cre most favourably received 
in that House, said that ho was still ignorant of 
those causes, and that ho could not satisfy hmisclf 
that there was any conspiracy organized before- 
hand sufficient to account for the most extra- 
ordmary proceedmg which had, perhaps, ever 
happened m history The hon gentleman then 
embarked upon an historical disquisition on the 
general Indian policy of late years, and he fixed 
upon the year 1833— probably because then the 
Mimsters of the Crown became more responsible 
for the Government of India — as the date at which 
a new policy, what he called a policy of annexation. 
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■was cominenced. He found fault witli the policy 
■which had been pursued under the administrations 
of Lord William Bentinck, of Lord Auckland, of 
Lord EUenborough, and of Lord Dalhousie , m 
fact, with all the noblemen who had admmistered 
the affairs of India between 1833 and the present 
year, and through them with the Governments 
of all parties who had been m'^ofB.ce durmg that 
time Now, no one, he imagmed, would accuse 
either Lord Wilbam Bentmck or Lord' Auckland 
of havmg pursued a policy of annexation, and 
therefore if such a policy had been adopted the 
blame must faU prmcipaUy upon Lord EUenborough 
and Lord Dalhousie But the hon gentleman was 
entirely mistaken, because he could not perceive 
that any such pohcy had been adopted or acted 
upon m India A policy of annexation meant a 
pohcy of acquisition — a pohcy m accordance with 
which you should take possession of every territory 
which you could acquire either by conquest or 
cession Now, although there had, from timfe to 
time, been acquisitions of territory ih India, he 
did not believe that any Minister or any Governor- 
General had ever, either pubhcly or privately, laid 
down such a pohcy Annexations were of two 
kmds, either -to extend the frontier, or to absorb 
the Sta-te of a native pnnce, with whom we had a 
subsidiary 'trea'ty, and whose territory was in the 
mtenor of our own possessions The hon gentle- 
man had referred to both species of annexation, 
but he had admitted that one kmd was founded 
upon very sound pohcy No one could doubt that, 
durmg the recent outbreak, we derived great ad- 
vantage from having annexed the Pimjab Not 
only did the possession of that province prevent 
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our being attacked from that quarter, but the 
existence of large forces in the Punjab enabled us 
to strike at the mutmeers much earlier, and more 
effectually, than ive could otherwise have done It 
was to those troops mamly that we owed the rapid 
suppression of the mutiny The policy of annexa- 
tion, as it was called, was a very doubtful one, and 
the only fair way. was to judge of each acquisition 
of territory according to its own justification, and 
its own value To a general policy of annexation, 
not merely he (hir Vernon Snnth), but every man 
of sense, must be opposed, nor was it part of the 
spmt of any Court of Directors or of the Home 
Governmept , yet m spite of all the declarations, 
both oral and written, made by the Court of 
Directors and by different Ministers, almost every 
Governor-General had added somethm^ to our 
possessions A man who went out to India m that 
position must go out with a desire for fame, and 
unfortunately, m India, fame was only to be 
obtamed by the acquisition of territory That 
was the great temptation to which Governors- 
General were exposed, and it was agamst that, 
therefore, that the Government at home ought 
mainly to exert themselves , but he thought that 
the hon gentleman had failed to show that the 
Government at home had not discharged that duty 
The hon gentleman had endeavoured to distmguish 
between the Crown and the Court of Directors , 
but he contended that, m aU cases of annexations, 
if there was any crime, the Crown and the Court 
of Directors had been equally culpable In almost 
every case which he had mentioned they had gone 
hand m hand The first mover was the Governor- 
General, but the backers and supporters of his 
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policy iiad always been the Court of Directors and 
the Crown The hon gentleman was not accurate 
when he stated that, with all these annexations, 
there hod been no addition to the number of 
European troops in India Although the increase 
had not been large, it was a fact that, smee 1S33, 
the number of Queen’s troops had risen from 20,000 
to 24,000, while there had also, been an addition 
of three European regiments, one in each Presi- 
dency, to the army of the Company The hon 
gentleman might say that the mcrease was but 
small , but it had been made , and the reason why 
the increase had been so small, was, that up to the 
10th May, 1857, we had always depended upon 
native troops Our pohey had been to make the 
natives so subservient there that they should form 
regiments of police to retam the countries which 
we had annexed , and it had been the admiration 
of aU mankind that the Government of India had 
been able to do that which all other nations had 
failed m domg — not only to conquer the nations, 
but to compel the mhabitants themselves of the 
conquered countries to mamtam our conquests 
Proceeding with his history, the hon gentleman 
said that the mutmy broke out because the natives 
saw that a favourable moment had arrived He 
much questioned the accuracy of that expression, 
' because he thought that the penod of the Crimean 
war would have been a much more favourable 
opportumty than that which was selected for the 
commencement of this outbreak The hon gentle- 
man complamed that, at the same time that they 
were annexmg Oude, the Government embarked 
in the Persian war That was a matter of fact , 
but there was no apprehension of any outbreak in 
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Oudc, and tlic Persian war had throAMi no obstacle 
in the way of putting down tlie mutiny, becnusc 
the troops which had returned from that expedi- 
tion wore the first which applied themselves to 
its suppression That war lie liad, on a proper 
occasion, been prepared to defend, not only as 
ha\Tng been justifiable and politic, but also as 
having greatl}' added to our prestige in India He 
was sorry to hear the hon gontlonian say that the 
annexation of Oudo was effected in a mamier most 
discreditable to Lord Dalhousic, because neither m 
that House nor elsewhere had tliat noble lord been 
well treated by those who now objected to his 
policy. For nearly two years the annexation of 
Oudo had been before the country, and had even 
been discussed in that House , yet it was now 
whispered that the Directors had nothing to do 
with it That was totally and entirely incorrect 
Lord Dalhousie, as the lion gentleman had said 
with something of a sneer, received a pension, but 
that pension had not oven been objected to in the 
House of Commons, except that an hon gentleman 
had asked if the Court of Directors had power to 
grant it The Court of Directors had thanked Lord 
Dalhousie, and as one of their reasons for thanks 
they mentioned the acqiusition of Oudc The 
annexation of that country was effected by Lord 
Dalhousie with great ability Such was the con- 
fidence of the Directors and of himself m the noble 
lord, that they loft to him, as to the manner of the 
annexation, a latitude of discretion such as had 
hardly ever been left to a Governor-Greneral , and 
they thought then, and still thought, that- he had 
conducted that operation in the best, m tho most 
manly, and in the most creditable manner possible 
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The lion gentleman said tlie notion of annexmg 
Oude was not first entertamed by Lord Dalbousie 
That was true, for tfie idea of annexmg Oude bad 
existed smce 1799 It was field by Lord Wellesley, 
and every succeedmg Governor-General of India 
down to tfie time of Lord Dalfiousie, not because 
it was one of tfie ncfiest territories of India, but 
because it was m close neigfibourfiood to our own 
donunions, and one of tfie worst governed countries 
on tfie face of tfie earth There were dispatches 
m tfie blue books detaiLmg tfie horrors of tfie 
government of Oude, and, mdeed, tfie materials on 
this pomt were so numerous that fie could occupy 
tfie time of tfie House for hours without gxfiaustmg 
tfie subject If tfie lion gentleman wanted more 
information on this subject fie would recommend 
him to read tfie revelations made by Colonel 
Sleeman, and see m tfie work called Tlie Private 
Life of an Eastern King a true description of tfie 
condition of affairs under tfie King of Oude Tfie 
fion gentleman asked if we could pomt out any 
difierence between the state of Oude ifi 1801 and 
1850 His reply was, it was those very fifty years 
during which matters had become so much worse 
in Oude, that at length the period amyed when it 
became absolutely necessary to put an end to a 
- state of tfimgs that could no longer be tolerated 
•Lord Dalfiousie, very naturally, having exercised 
a splendid reign in India, wished to close it by 
accomplisfimg an act which, everybody had desired 
to accomplish, but which no one had ventured to 
grapple with but himself Tfie fion gentleman 
contended that by tfie treaty of 1801 we were not 
entitled to deal m tins way with tfie government 
of Oude But Lord Dalfiousie had shown m fiis 
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minute tliafc by tbe third article the Nawnb Vizier 
engaged that lie 

‘ Will cstnbliRh in hiR reserred dominions, such a 
smtem of ndmimslralion, to lie earned into effect by his 
ouTi officers, ns shall lie conducive to the prospenty of his 
subjects and be calculated to secure the lives and property 
of the inhabitants , and his Evcclloncj* ivill nlvrnjs advise 
Mith and act Hi conformitj to tlio counsel of the ofliccrs of 
the East India Compaiij ’ 

The article uas never complied with, and therefore 
had vre not fair groiuid for snymg that the treaty 
was broken on the part of the government of 
Oude ? The hon gentleman further said we had 
dealt unfairly with tlic King of Oude, and that he 
liad no reason to cxiicct he w’ould receive such 
treatment from an ally like tliat of tJie government 
of India Lord Dalhousie, it was true, bore 
testimony to the merit of the King of Oude ns an 
ally , but how could he be otherwise than a faitliful 
ally W'hen we were supporting him upon his throne 
and supplying him with our soldiers ? He was 
but too hajpp} to gam these objects by rendermg 
us in return some assistance , but all along his 
conduct was so bad that he was continually 
receiving warnings He was warned in 1831 by 
Lord Williara Bcntinck, who told him that 

‘If the wnnung bo then gnvo wns disrogardcd it was 
lus (the Govornor-Gcnorars) intention to submit to tbo 
homo authorities his ndvico that tlio Bntish Govern, 
ment should assume tlic diroot management of the Oude 
dommions ’ 

And His Majesty was informed that the Court of Di- 
_ rectors had subsequently granted to the Governor- 
General the authority which he had asked for that 
purpose He wns agam warned m 1847 by Lord 
Hardmge, who impressed upon the King ‘ the great 
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importance of making salutary and decisive ehangcs 
in hi8 admimstration \ and remarked 

* By wieely taking timely moaaiirca for the reformation 
of abusca os ono of tho first acts of your reign, you will, 
•with honour to your own character, rescue your people 
from their miserable condition , but if your Majesty 
procrastmates you incur tho nsk of forcing tho Bntish 
Government to interpose m tho government of Oudo ’ 

Lord Hardinge gave him two ye&rs to accomplish 
that object, but still nothmg was done Lord 
Dalhousio gave him seven more , nothing was 
done Surely after that it was time to mterfere 
Tho oppression of his people of which he was gmlty 
was the sole cause and a sufficient justification of 
that mterference The oppression he ‘promised 
time after time to remedy and brmg to an end , but 
instead of domg so, his tyranny rose to such a pitch 
that it was no longer tolerable Let the House 
reflect how that oppression was mamtamed It 
was by British bayonets It was by mamtaimng 
troops for his use that the Kmg of Oude was enabled 
to tyrannize over liis imfortunate people and 
when the question which Lord DaUiousie had to 
decide was, whether he would withdraw those 
troops and expose tho country to anarchy and 
confusion, or take possession of the province, he 
thought he took the most manly course m decidmg 
upon the latter alternative If anarchy and con- 
on had prevailed m our immediate neighbour- 
hood, it would have been evident to everybody that 
it was with our knowledge and cognizance, and 
every civilized State would have cried out upon 
us as the authors of the evil — every native State 
in India would have sneered at our pretensions to 
superior morahty when they saw us eonmvmg at 
a state of anarchy and disorder m the provmce of 
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Oude. Lord Dalliousic took the wglit course, there- 
fore, when ho nssumed the government of Oude 
The hon gentleman pointed to this annexation of 
Oude ns the chief, if not the only cause of the 
mutiny. Now, that might be so, and yet the act 
bo justifiable m itself It might possibly have 
led to consequences v hich v ere not foreseen at the 
time "WTio did foresee w hat had happened in India ’ 
And if nc vere incapable of foreseeing all the mis- 
chief that ensued, he was jierfectl)’’ willing that 
the aimexation of Oude should be reckoned amongst 
those acts which nc did, and did justly at the time, 
111 our dream of the fidelity of the native army 
But v hen. the lion gentleman pointed to the an- 
nexation of Oude as the cause of the mutiny, he 
(Mr Vernon Snuth) would call the attention of the 
House to dates Oude was not the place where 
tiie mutiny broke out It did not ajipear there 
till at least a month after it had broken out at 
Meerut But it arose, he said, from the number 
of sepoys from Oude employed in the army. It 
was not dasy to arrive at exact conclusions in 
matters of this kind, when it was so often found 
that w’hat they considered logical results failed 
them , but it must be borne in mind that there 
were sepoys in the Bombay army, and in other 
parts of India, whore they showed no disposition 
to rebel. But the Oude army subsisted on the 
piundei of the people of Oude, and were no doubt 
sorry to be deprived of it by the annexation , it was 
the destruction of monopoly, and very naturally 
those who had profited by the monopoly wore dis- 
contented But the advantage was all on the side 
of the people of Oude There could be no doubt 
that the first account we had from Oude, after the 
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armexation, was that everytlmig was proceeding 
tranquilly, and that the entire transfer of the 
provinces to the British dominions had been made, 
as was stated m one dispatch, without a smgle 
drop of blood being shed or even a smgle murmur 
The hon gentleman said that in 1833 there were 
secret orders given to the Governor-General to 
annex the kmgdom of Oude He spoke so positively 
'on the subject, and seemed to have studied it so 
maturely that he (Mr Vernon Smith) was loth to 
contradict him m makmg that assertion , hut he 
was able to say that when he made mquiry after 
this secret dispatch he was imable to find it He 
mquired of Mr Waterfield, one of the. most ex- 
perienced clerks to be found m any office under 
the Crown He was all that time connected with 
the Secret Committee, but remembered nothmg 
of 'such a dispatch His noble friend (Lord Glenelg) 
had assisted him with his recollections while he 
was makmg his mquiries His noble friend was 
President of the Board of Control at the time the 
hon gentleman had referred to, but neither could 
ho recoUect any such dispatch All he would now 
say was that if it could be found it would be 
produced to the House He begged to observe, 
however, that the scheme of annexing Oude was 
' ^ always m contemplation, and that it was one to 
which no objection was made by the Court of 
Directors T^en the hon gentleman said Her 
Majesty’s Government ordered Lord Dalhousie to 
carry out the annexation of Oude he was mistaken 
Lord Dalhousie suggested the dealmg with this 
question himself He said 

‘ In addressing yon upon this subject I ■would venture 
to urge upon you an early consideration and decision of 
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llio question nl'ihnj^ to Oiidc rrom indirjition** of \otir 
oriinioi) upon tins q«n «non vrlncli nln-n/h npponr tipon 
rtcord nnd from the nnf tin* of the utFt vlnrlihnsnou Imm n 
laid K Ion. ^on n fchihr to nn impocsihh that \on tan 
nllimatoh a\oid haMnp ronrFO to the int sMin \\lurh lias 
born roromnn'iidid for %onr immediate neioption H 
under tin's? cirriimstaiice'' \oii Fhoiild ron'-nler that tin* 
cxj)cnonri' of « irht \< ars will arm me aeithpn aternnilionta 
for carrxnnp tin jirojm'^td imaMin into ( fToet than ntn 
Go\{ nior fomenl win n lin-t tmtcniip on tin ndmiiiihtratnin 
of thla ompm* is Jikel\ to rommatnl, I Inp pi rmiRsion to 
afsiirojon that I am nath to undertake tin dnt\ ' 

Till' lion oentlemnn, thcroforo, totild liunlK 
nssunic tint the Gove rmneni onpinnted the inten- 
tion of tlealinp with Ondo, though as rcgnnkd the 
nCu he wiis of rourFO prepared to c'i\ that the 
government mms resiionstble for it as veil a“ the 
Court of Direct-orn Gemrnl IjOW, who had nlwais 
been opiiosed to annc\ation and who had been 
quoted it} the member for Bucks, jn the last 
Session, ns the best authontt against that pollc^, 
bad jjut u])on record a minute of liis ajijiroval of 
the annexntion of Oude, betause of the shameful 
oppression’ of the people by the Government, the 
general infraction of the treaty bv the Ivmg, and 
because th(‘ relatne position of Great Brikiin to 
that kingdom dilTcred from that m wliuli it stood 
to any other native state He also thought that 
such a step would prevent future misrule in Oude 
itself General Oiitram, too, the Commissioner at 
Lucknow, who liad stood up for the Ameers of 
Scindc, suhsenbed to the policy of nniK'xiiig Oude, 
and every man at all acquumted wuth t.he countr} , 
wlioso autliority wms of any value, lik'cw ise apiiroved 
of It It w’as upon the strength of tlicir authority 
Government had acted, and was now' prepared to 
take the responsibility 
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Again, the lion gentleman had told them that 
the Crown was responsible for most of the wars 
that had taken place He (Mr Yemon Smith) 
thought upon that pomt the hon gentleman was 
completely mistaken The only case on which the 
hon gentleman had dwelt was that of the Afghan 
war He (Mr Vernon Smith) would call to his 
recollection a speech on that subject made recently 
at the India House by Mr Pnnsep, which he 
thought Anally settled that question Mr Pnnsep 
was at the time Secretary to the Council at Calcutta, 
and he positively objected m wntmg to that war, 
and yet he had the candour and fairness to state 
durmg the discussion the other day at^the India 
House that for the Afghan war the Indian Gavern- 
ment was as responsible as Her Majesty’s Ministers 
He (Mr Vernon Smith) could only conclude that 
the hon gentleman, m brmgmg forward this motion 
for the sake of showmg that the Crown was not to , 
be trusted with the management of Indian afiairs, 
had only shown that the Board of Control was not 
to be so trusted, and that, he (Mr Vernon Smith) 
contended, was an attack on the emstmg Govern- 
ment of India The Board of Control might be as 
much to blame as the Court of Directors It was 
against the umon of those two powers that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers had thought fit to act, and to 
introduce a Bill for the purpose of their abobtion 
With regard to the return moved for by the hon 
gentleman, he did not know of anything m the 
papers called for which he should not be perfectly 
ready to produce , but he bebeved the answer to 
the prmcipal subjects mdicated m the motion 
-would be nil With respect, for instance, to ‘ copies 
of a secret dispatch signed by the President of the 
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Bonrd of Control in IS.'il, mlrlrcvsed to Lord \\ illiam 
Bcnlmck, nnd onloring him to annex or otlierwisc 
assume Iho ndmmist ration of the kingdom of Oudo’, 
he was told that it would he \cry difficult to find 
Ruch n dispateh either at the India House or at the 
Board of Control He miglit here remark, ns a 
proof of the general ignorance that ]>re\ ailed as to 
the India adininiiitration, thatcarn the hon gontle- 
luan (Mr Baillie) himself, who at one lime had the 
honour of a 5'Mit at the Board of Control, did not 
Fcem to he aware that h\ the forms of office at that 
Board the President did not Mgn any Rccret diR- 
jtutelios He (Mr \ onion Smith) belie\cd that the 
‘ dispatch, (mo\ed for) of Ixinl Millium Beiitinck, 
explaining Ins reasons f(tr not carrying those orders 
into effect wasnlreadj before Parliament Cojiios 
of ‘ the correspondence winch took place, through 
the Secret Dejiartmentof the India House, between 
the President of th" Board of Control nnd the 
Go\ ernor-Gcnoral of India, m flie ^enrs 1833, 1831, 
and 1835, in reference to the annexation of Oude 
the bon gentleman could also ]m^c if the} could 
be produced , but he had already told the lion 
gentleman that the letter of whieh he had spoken 
was to liim (Mr Vernon Smith) a perfect no\clty 
to ' a copy of a note or minute, signed b} Sir 
Henr} Ellis, wlien a member of the Board of Con- 
trol, explaining his reneons for dissenting from the 
projected annexation of Oude that also might he 
, produced, although the lion gentleman must be 
aware that a minute made by a member of any 
Board, and not officially made, was rather in the 
nature of a private document But he (Jlr Vernon 
Smith) was exceedingly anxious that the whole of 
the infoimntion whicli the hon gentleman thought 
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ncecflsfir)* to clucuinlo the stibjcct under discussion 
uliould he ])lared in his possession, and an} of the 
pupers mdieuted in the motion, lie slmuld be ready 
to produce if It was in his power to do so 

28. Oovcrnvwif of Jndta Act^ JSJS {21 d 22 
Viet c 10b) . 

I Tiiiv Government of the territories now m the 
possession or under the Government of the East 
India Coinjiany, and nil powers in relation to 
Go\ernmont vested in or exercised by the said 
Company in trust for Her Majesty, shall cease to 
be v'ested in or exercised bv the said , Company , 
and all territories in the possession or under the 
government of the said Company, and all rights 
vested in or which if this Act had not been passed 
might have been exercised by the said Company 
in relation to any territories, shall become vestcrl 
in Her jMajesty, and bo exercised in her name , and 
for the purposes of this Act India sliall mean the 
territories vested m Her Majesty as afdresnid, and 
all territories which may become v'cstcd in Her 
Majesty by virtue of any such riglits ns aforesaid 

II India shall be governed by and m the name 
of Her ]\Ia]osty, and all rights in relation to any 
territories w'hich might havm been exercised by the 
said Company if this Act had not been passed shall 
and may be exercised by and m the name of Her 
Majesty as rights incidental to the Government of . 
India , and all the terntorial and other revenues 
of or arising m India, and all tributes and other 
payments in respect of any territories which would 
have been receivable by or in the name of the said 
Company if this act had not been passed, shall be 
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rpcoivpfl for niul in flu' of II'T MajcH{\, aiul 

slinil be aiul of !or the jttirpO'^os of 

the Go\ernnunt Inthv nloiu , subjcil to the 
provisioi^ of ihi*? Au 

III Sme us lierein ollieruihu provi(I(‘fl, one of 
ller Mnje‘^1) u Prituipnl f'ei re(uri«“ of St'iU shall 
lifivo anfl perform all mkIi or the like po^^ors jui'I 
duties o\t‘r all -ofheers apjioinf-cd or (ontinutd 
unclor this Act, as mi/ihi or f-houM ha\e been 
c\erei*-ed or perfornied ))\ the ICast India f'oinjiany, 
or h\ the Court of Directors or Court of Proprietors 
of the said Compati>, either alom or bv the direc- 
tion or ^\lth the sanction or apjirobation of the 
ConiinissKjncrs for the nllairs of India in relation 
to such go\ernnient or re\enues, and the ofluers 
and servants of the snid Comp inv respect iv eh , and 
also oil biich jiowers as might liave been eM'nised 
by the paid Commission* rs alone , and an\ warrant 
or wntiiimnidcr Her Miijcst) 'b Bo\al Sign Maminl, 
which by the Art of the bcssion holdeii in the 
Ecventeenth and eighteenth leara of Ucr Itlajestv, 
chapter fic*\ent vseveii, or otherwise, js rocpiired to 
be eounterbigiied bv the Pnsideiit of the Com- 
missioner for the aHairs of India, bhull in lieu of 
being ho countersigned be countersigned b} one 
of Her Majesty’s principal bocretaries of Slate 

VI In case Her ^Injesty be jileased to .ipjioint 
a fifth Principal Secretary of State, there shall be 
paid out of the revenues of India to such Principal 
Sccrctaiy' of State and to his Under Secretaries 
respectively the lilce yearly salaries as may lor tlie 
time being be paid to any other of such Secretaries 
of State and liis Under Secretaries rcspcctivcl} . 

VII ]'’or the purposes of tins Act a council shall 
be establislicd, to consist of fifteen members, and 
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meeting of the Council m the absence of the 
Secretary of State, except the election of a member 
of the Council, shall require the sanction or approval 
m wntmg of the Secretary of State , and m case 
of difference of opmion on any question decided at 
any meeting, the Secretary of State may require 
that his opmion, and the reasons for the same, 
be entered m the minutes of the^proceedmgs, and 
any member of the Council who may have been 
present at the meetmg may require that his opmion, 
and any reason for the same that he may have 
stated at the meetmg, be entered m like manner 
XXiy Every order or communication proposed 
to be sent to India, and every order pr^osed to be 
made m the Umted Kmgdom, by the Secretary of 
State imder this Act, shall, unless the same has 
been submitted to a meetmg of the Council, be 
placed m the Council room for the perusal of all 
members of the Coimcil durmg seven days before 
the sendmg or makmg thereof, except m the cases 
heremafter provided , and it shall be lawful for 
any member of the Coimcil to record m a mmute 
book, to be kept for that purpose, his opmion with 
respect to each such order or communication, and 
a copy of every opmion so recorded shall be sent 
forthwith to the Secretary of State 
XXV If a majority of the Council record as 
foresaid their opmions against any act proposed 
to be done, the Secretary of State shall, if he do 
not defer to the opmions of the majonty, record 
his reasons for actmg m opposition thereto 

XXIX The appomtments of Governor-General 
of India, fourth ordmary menlber of the Council of 
the Governor-General of India, and Governors 
of Presidencies m India, now made by the Court 
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of Directors with the approbation of Her Majesty, 
and the appointments of Advocate-General for the 
several Presidencies nov made with the approbation 
of the Commissioners for the affairs of India, shall 
be made by Her I\Iajcsty by warrant under Her 
Royal Sign I\Iamial , the appomtmcnts of the 
ordinary members of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India^cxcopt the fourth ordinary mem- 
ber, and the appointments of the Members 
of Council of the several Presidencies, shall be 
made by the Secretary of State in Council, with 
the concurrence of a majority of members present 
at a meeting ^ , the appointments of the Lieutenaut- 
Governor% of provinces or territories shall bo made 
by the Governor-General of India, subject to the 
approbation of Her Majesty , and all such appoint- 
ments shall be subject to the qualifications now by 
law aficcting such oflices respectively 

XXX All appointments to offices, commands, 
and employments in India, and all promotions, 
which by law or under any regulations, usage, or 
custom, ate now made by any authority in India, 
shall continue to bo made m India by the like 
authority, and subject to the qualifications, con- 
ditions, and restrictions now aflecting such appoint- 
ments respectively , but the Secretary of State m 
Council, with the concurrence of a majority of 
members present at a meetmg, shall have the like 
power to make regulations for the division and 
distribution of patronage and power of nomination 
among the several authorities m India, and the 
like power of restormg to their stations, offices, or 
employments, officers and servants suspended or 

^ This power was transferred to tho Crown by 32 & 33 
Viet 0 97 
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removed by any autbonty in India as might have 
been exercised by the said Court of Directors, with 
the approbation of the Commissioners for the 
affairs of India, if this Act had not been passed 

XL The Secretary of State in Council, with the 
concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting, 
shaU have full power to sell and dispose of all real 
and personal estate whatsoever fpr the time bemg 
vested in Her Majesty under this Act, as may be 
thought fit, or to raise money on any such real 
estate by way of mortgage, and make the proper 
assurances for that purpose, and to purchase and 
acquire any land or hereditaments, or any mterests 
therein, stores, goods, chattels, and othef property, 
and to enter into any contracts whatsoever, as may 
be thought fit, for the purposes of this Act , and 
all property so acquired shall vest m Her Majesty 
for the service of the Government of India , and 
any conveyance or assurance of or concerning any 
real estate to be made by the authority of the 
Secretary of State m Council may be made under 
the hands and seals of three members of the 
Council 

XLI The expenditure of the revenues of India, 
both m India and elsewhere, shall be subject to 
^ the control of the Secretary of State in Council, 
and no grant or appropnation of any part of such 
revenues, or of any other property commg mto 
the possession of the Secretary of State in Council 
by virtue of this Act, shall be made without the 
concurrence of a majority of votes at a meeting of 
the Council 

LIII The Secretary of State in Council shall, 
within the first fourteen days during which Parlia- 
ment may be sitting next after the first day of May 
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in every year, lay before both Houses of T*arliameut 
an account for the financial j'car preceding that 
last completed of the annual produce of the 
revenues of India, distinguishing the same under 
tbe respective' heads thereof, at each of the several 
Presidencies or Governments, and of all the annual 
receipts and disbursements at homo and abroad 
on account of theXIovcrnment of India, distinguish- 
ing the same under the respective heads thereof, 
together with the latest estimate of the same for 
the last financial joar, and also the amount of the 
debts chargeable on the revenues of India, vnth 
the rates of interest they respectively carry, and 
the annual amount of such interest, the state of 
the efiects and credits at each Presidency or 
Government, and m England or elsewhere, applic- 
able to the purposes of the government of India, 
according to the latest adnees which have been 
received thereof, and also a list of the estabbsh- 
ment of the Secretary of State in Council, and the 
salanes and allowances payable in respect thereof 
and if any' new or increased salaries or pensions of 
fifty pounds a year or upwards have been granted 
or created withm any year, the particulars thereof 
shall be specially stated and explauied at the foot 
of the account of such year , and such account 
shall be accompamed by a statement prepared 
from detailed reports from each Presidency and 
district m India in such form as shall best exhibit 
the moral and material progress and condition of 
India m each such Presidency 
LPV When any order is sent to India directing 
the actual commencement of hostilities by Her 
Majesty’s forces m India, the fact of such order 
havmg been sent shall be communicated to both 
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Houses of Parliament within three months after 
the sendmg of such order, if Parliament be sittmg, 
unless such, order shall have been m the meantime 
revoked or suspended, and if Parliament be not 
sittmg at the end of such three months, then withm 
one month after the next ,meetmg of Parbament 

LV Except for preventmg or repelhng actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indiain possessions, or 
under other sudden and urgent necessity, the 
revenues of India shaU not, without the consent 
of both Houses of Parbament, be applicable to 
defray the expenses of any military operation 
cam^ on beyond the external fronfaers of such 
possessions by Her Majesty’s forces charged upon 
such revenues 

LVL The military and naval forces of the East 
India Company shall be deemed to be the Indian 
military and naval forces of Her Majesty, and shall 
be under the same obligations to serve Her Majesty 
as they would have been under to serve the said 
Company, and shall be bable to serve withm the 
same territorial limits only, for the same terms 
only, and be entitled to the like pay, pensions, 
allowances, and privileges, and the like advantages 
as regards promotion and otherwise, as if they had 
contmued m the service of the said Company . 
such forces, and all persons hereafter enbstmg m 
or entering the same, shall contmue and be subject 
to aU Acts of Parbament, laws of the Governor- 
General of India m Council, and articles of war, 
and aU other laws, regulations, and provisions 
relatmg to the East India Company’s military and 
naval forces respectively, as if Her Majesty’s 
Indian military and naval forces respectively had 
throughout such acts, laws, articles, regulations. 
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and proM-^ions been nicnUoned or referred to, 
in'stead of such forces of the snid Company , and 
the pay and c\j)enecH of and jneidcnt to Her 
Majesty’s Indian inilitnry and na\nl forces shall 
bo defrayed out of the ro\cnues of India 
LVII ProMded that it shall be la^\ful for Her 
Majest} from lime lo time by order in Council 
to alter or rcguloto the terms and conditions of 
pcrMcc under i\hirh persons hcrcaft-cr entering 
Her Majesty s Indian forces shall be commissioned, 
enlisted, or entered to sene, and the forms of 
altcstotion and of tJic oath or declaration to be 
used and 1-aken or made respectively on attesting 
persons to scr\o in Her Mnjcstj’s Indian forces 
shall he such ns Her Majesty \nth regard to the 
European forces, and the Governor-General of 
India lu Council amIIi regard to the natno forces, 
shall from time to time direct provided, that 
every such order in Council shall be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament nithm fourteen dnjs 
after the making thereof, if Parliament be sitting, 
and, if Parliament bo not sitting, then vitlun 
fourteen days after the next meeting thereof 
LXV The Secretary of Stalo in Council shall 
and may sue and be sued as \\(‘ll in India as in 
England by the name of the Secretary of State in 
Council ns a body corporate , and all persons and 
bodies politic shall and may ha^c and take the 
sanio suits, remedies, and proceedings, legal and 
equitable, against the Secretary of State in Council 
of India as they could have done against the said 
Company; and the property and effects hereby 
vested m Her Majesty for the purposes of the 
Government of India, or acquired for the said 
purposes, shall be subject and liable to the same 
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judgements and executions as they would while 
vested in the said Company have been liable to 
m respect of debts and habihties lawfully contracted 
and mcurred by the said Company. 

LXVII All treaties made by the said Company 
shall be bmdmg on Her hlajesty, and all contracts, 
covenants, liabilities, and engagements of the said 
Company made, incurred, or entered mto before 
the commencement of this Act may be enforced 
by and agamst the Secretary of State m Council 
m like manner and m the same Courts as they 
might have been by and agamst the said Company 
if this Act had not been passed 

• 

29 Proclamation by the Queen to the Pnnces, 
Chiefs, and the People of India, 1 November, 

1858 

Victoria, by the Grace of God of the Unit^ 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the 
Colomes and Dependencies thereof m Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australasia, Queeh, Defender 
of the Faith 

Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, we have 
resolved, by and with the advice and consent o 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
m Parbament assembled, to take upon oi^eives 
the government of the territories m India, ? 
fore administered m trust for us by the Honoura e 
East India Compaify , j 

Now, therefore, we do by these presents no 7 , 
and declare that, by the advice and consent a o 
said, we have taken upon ourselves the said 8*^® , 
ment , and we hereby call npon aU our su J 
within the said territories to he faithful, an 
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bear true allegiance to us, our beirs and successors, 
and to submit themselves to the authority of those 
whom we may hereafter, from time to time, see fit 
to appomt to admmister the government of our 
said territories, in our name and on our behalf 
And we, reposing especial trust and confidence 
m the loyalty, ability, and judgement of our right 
trusty and well-beloved cousin Charles John,. 
Viscount Cannmg, do hereby constitute and appomt 
him, the said Vicount Cannmg, to bo our first 
Vicerov and Governor-General m and over our 

1/ 

said territories, and to admmister the government 
thereof in our name, and generally to act in our 
name and pn our behalf, subject to such orders and 
regulations as he shall, from time to time, receive 
through one of our Piincipal Secretaries of State 
And we do hereby confirm m their several offices, 
civil and military, all persons now employed m the 
servace of the Honourable East India Company, 
subject to our future pleasure, and to such laws 
and regulations as may hereafter be enacted 
We hereby announce to the native prmces of 
India, that all treaties and engagements made 
with them by or under the authority of the East 
India Company are by us accepted, and will be 
scrupulously mamtained, and we look for the like 
observance on their part 
We desire no extension of our present terri- 
torial possessions T and, while we i^l permit no 
aggression upon our dommions or our rights to be 
attempted with unpumty, we shall sanction no 
encroachment on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, digmty, and honour 
of native prmces as our own , and we desire that 
they, as well as our own subjects, should enjoy 
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that prosperity and that social advancement which 
can only be secured by mternal peace and good 
government 

We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty 
which bmd us to all our other subjects, and those 
obbgations, by the blessmg of Almighty God, we 
shall faithfully and conscientiously M 

Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christi- 
anity, and acknowledgmg with gratitude the solace 
of rebgion, we disclaim alike the right and the desue 
to impose our convictions on any of our subjects 
We declare it to be our royal will and pleasure that 
none be m any wise favoured, none ipolested or 
disqmeted, by reason of their rebgious faith or 
observances, but that all shall' alike enjoy the equal 
and impartial protection of the law , and we do 
strictly charge and enjom aU those who may be m 
authority under us that they abstam from aU 
mterference with the rebgious belief or worship 
of any of our subjects on pam of our highest 
displeasure ^ 

And it 18 our further wiU that, so far as may be, 
our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely , 
and impartially admitted to office m our service, 
the duties of which they may be quabfied by them 
education, abibty, and integrity duly to discharge. 

We know, and respect, the feebngs of attachment 
with which the natives of India regard the lands 
inherited by them from then: ancestors, and we 
desire to protect them m all rights connected 
therewith, subject to the eqmtable demands of the 
State , and we wiU that generally, m framing and 
admimstermg the law, due regard be paid to the 
ancient rights, usages, and customs of India 



proclamatio/b^ the queen, ms ssr, 

Wc deeply lament the cmIs and mi«erv wlucli 
have been brouglit upon Tndm bv the acts of 
ambitious men, nho ]ia\e deceived their country- 
men In false reports, and led them into open 
rebellion Our power has been shown bv the 
suppression of tliat reliellion in the field , we desire 
to show our lnere^ bv jnrdoning the offences of 
those wlio Jia\r»l)een misled, but wlio desire to 
return to the path of dut\ 

iVJrend}, in one pro\ince, with n desire to stop 
the furtlier effusion of blood, and to hasten the 
pacification of our Indian dominions, our Vicerox 
and Go\enior-General has held out the expectation 
of pardons on certain terms, to tlie gnat iiiajoritN 
of those who, in the late unhajip} disturbances, 
have been guilt \ of offences against our G!o\crn- 
ment, and has declared the punishment which will 
be inflict-ed on tlioso whose crimes jilace them 
bo} Olid the reach of forgiveness AVc njiprovc and 
confirm the said ict of onr \ leerov and Governor- 
General, and do further iiimoniuc ami proclaim as 
follow 8 * 

Our clemcnev will be extended to all offenders, 
sav^o and except those who have been, or shall be, 
convucted of liaving directly ta)>.en jiart in the 
murder of British subjects With regard to such 
the demands of justice forbid the exorcise of mercy 

To tlio-^e who Jiav'c willingly given asvUim to 
murdcrerh, hnowing tliem to be such, or wlio may 
liave actecl as leaders or instigators of revolt, their 
lives alone can be guaranteed , but, in apportioning 
the penalty due to such persons, full consideration 
will be gmon to the circumstances undei w liicli they 
have been induced to throw off their allegiance , 
and large indulgence will be shown to those wliosc 
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cnnips may appear to liave originated in too 
credulous acceptance ol tlie false reports circulated 
by designing men 

To all others in arms against the Government 
ue hereby promise unconditional pardon, amnesty, 
and oblivion of nil offences against ourselves, our 
crown and dignity, on their return to their homes 
and peaceful pursuits « 

It IS our royal pleasure that these terms of grace 
and amnesty sJiould be ovtended to all those who 
comply with these conditions before the first day 
of .Iniiuary next 

AVhen, by the blessing of Pro\ndence, mternal 
tranquillity shall bo restored, it is our earnest 
desire to stimulate the peaceful industry of India, 
to promote worlcs of public utility and improve- 
ment, and to administer the government for the 
benefit of all our subjects resident therein In 
their prosperity will be our strength, m their con- 
tentment our security, and m their gratitude our 
best reward And may the God of all power grant 
to us, and to those in authority under u6, strength 
to carry out these our ^vlshes for the good of our 
people 
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Letters written in War Time Selected by H Wragg (202) — 
Longfellow Evangeline, The Golden Legend, &c. (39) 

Hiawatha, Miles Standish, Tales of a Wayside Inn, &c. (f74) 
Lytton Harold With 6 Illustrations by Charles Burton (165) 
Macaulay Lays of Ancient Rome , Ivry , The Armada. {27) 
MachlavelH The Prince. Translated by Luigi Riccl (43) 

Marcna Anrelins See Aurelius • 

Marlowe Dr Fanstus (with Goethe’s Faust, Part I) (13s) 

Marryat Mr Midshipman Elasy (160) 

Melville (Herman) Moby Dick Intro Viola Mevnell (225) 
lypee. (274) Otnoo (275) White Jacket. Intro, C VAN Doren 
(252) 

Mill (John Stuart) On Liberty, Ac Intro Mrs. Fawcett (170) ' 

Autobiography Intro H J Laski (262) 

Milton The English Poems. (182) 

Selected Prose. (293) 

Montaigne Essays Translated by J FloriQ 3 vols (65,70,77) 
Morier (J J) Hajji Baba of Ispahan With a Map (238) 

Hnyji Baba in England (285) 

Moms (W ). The Defence of Gucneicfe, Jason, Ac (183) 

Motley Rise of the Dutch Republic. 3 vols (96, 97, 98) 

Nekrassov WTio can be happy and free In Russia? A Poem Trans 
by Juliet So^KicE. (213) 

Palgrave The Golden Treasury With additional Poems, indnding 



